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To Tejicb:e^s. 



QUALIFY PUPILS by daily vocal drill, by special aid as required, 
and by general and systematic instruction, for each Lesson. A 
Reading which does not demand preparatory labor is not 
adapted to the needs of the class. 

The Lessons of Part First should be used for Reading Exercises. 
Require the class to commit to memory and recite the most important 
Principles, De6nitions, and Examples, both separately and in concert. 
Review the Lessons, and do not commence Part Second until the pupils 
master them. 

Part Second is not simply a Collection of Readings, but also a Dic- 
tionary and Cyclopedia, containing Needful Aids which are to be turned to 
profitable account. Never omit the Preliminary Exercises ; but require the 
pupils to pronounce, spell, and define, the words in the notes. Often 
require them to commence with the last word of a paragraph in the Read- 
ing and pronounce back to the first. Also direct their attention to the 
accents and marked letters. Call into exercise their judgment and taste 
by requiring them to determine what Principle of Elocution each Reading 
is best adapted to illustrate. 

Before the Final Reading, be sure that the pupils understand the 
Lesson. Adopt a simple Order of Examination, and let them give the 
leading thoughts in their own language, without formal questions: for 
example, firsts the title of the piece ; secondly, the words liable to mispro- 
nunciation, both in the Notes and the Reading ; thirdly, the objects men- 
tioned, and the facts concerning these objects ; fourthly, the narrative or 
connected thoughts, and the portion illustrated by the picture, if any ; 
and fifthly, the moral or what the lesson teaches. 

The Index to the Notes is of the utmost importance, and ought 
to be employed daily. Make special efforts to give pupils great facility 
in its use. 
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IN this work, which is designed for the intermediate 
reading classes in Catholic schools, all due care 
has been used to thoroughly adapt it to their 
needs. The readings are varied and entertaining^ 
conveying moral and religious truths rather by impli^ 
cation and example than by formal teaching. 

While dogmatic truth, which Cardinal Manning so 
aptly styles " the source of devotion/* is constantl}! 
implied, and even directly insisted on in many of the 
lessons, it is embodied in stories of a conversational as 
distinguished from the catechetical form, or taught in 
pleasing verse. Something, that is to say, of the 
atmosphere of a Catholic home has been aimed at, and 
a certain degree of knowledge and practice has been 
presupposed as a basis for their further illustration. 

The Treatise on Elocution, which embraces instruc- 
tion in pronunciation and expression, will be found 
sufficiently full, easy of comprehension, and well 
adapted to the practical uses of the school. The im- 
portant divisions, and their relations to each other, are 
exhibited by the use of a series of blackboard diagrams. * 

All of Webster's marked letters, and six of Watson's 
combined letters (qu, dh, ^, th, ^, ng), forming a 



PREFACE. 

complete phonic alphabet, are used as required to indi- 
cate pronunciation. This marked type affords nearly 
all the advantages of pure phonetics, without incurring 
any of the objections, and is as easily read as though 
unmarked. Its daily use in the Body of the Readings can 
not fail to remove localisms and form the habit of 
correct pronunciation. 

The additional aids needed for a thorough under- 
standing of the text, and preparatory to the class read- 
ings, are supplied. The pictorial illustrations are of 
rare excellence. Foot-notes give the pronunciation of 
words that had to be re-spelled for the purpose ; defi- 
nitions ; explanations of classical, historical, and other 
allusions ; and biographical sketches of persons whose 
names occur in the reading lessons. This aid is given 
in every instance on the page where the difficulty first 
arises ; and a complete Index to the Notes is added for 
general reference. 



New York, August, 
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ELOCUTION is tile mode of utterance or delivery 
of any thing spoken. It may be good or had. 
S. Crood ^ocutioti is tiS art of utterii^ ideas uuder- 
standingly, cdrrectly, and effectively. It embraces tiie 
two general divisions, Obthoept and Expression. 
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ORTHOEPY is tfcg art of correct pronunciation. 
It embraces Aetioulation. Syllabication, and 
Accent. 



^^w^ez^M^az/t-o-^ 



Orthoepy has to do wilJi separate words — ihe production 
of tiieir firal elemente, Hie combination of these elements to 
form syllableB, and iHie accentuation of tiie right syllables. 



' BUckboard Diagxams are here miDders of &e importance of em- 
introdnced for Qie <M>QTeDieDce of plojitig 6ie perceptive facalties ''• 
teaiAers and to serve as coostant re- connection wi^ Oral inatructlo' 



U EXCELSIOR FOURTH READER. 

I. ARTICULATION. 

I. 

DEFimTIOKS. 

ARTICULATION is the distinct nttemnce of the 
. oral elements in syllables and words, 

2 . Oral I^emenls are the sounds that, nttered sepa- 
rately or in combination, form syllables and words. 

3. Oral dements are l^oduced by diflTerent posi- 
tions of the organs of speech, in connection with the 
voice and the breath. 

4 . The Principal Organs of Speech are the lips, 
the teeth, the tongue, and the palate. 

6. Voice is l^oduced by the action of the breath 
upon the larynx.^ 

6. Oral JStemenls are divided into three classes : 
eighteen tonics, fifteen subtonics, and ten atonics. 

7. Tonics are pure tones produced by the voice, with 
but slight use of the organs of speech. 

8. Subtonics are tones produced by the voice, modir 
fied by the organs of speech. 

9. Atonies are mere breathings, modified by the 
organs of speech. 

/O. Zetters are characters that are used to represent 
or modify the oral elements. 

//. The Alphabet is divided into vowels and con- 
sonants. 

/&• Vowels are the letters that usually represent the 
tonics. They are a, ^, ^, o, u^ and sometimes y? 

fS. A Diphthong is the union of two vowels in a 
syllable ; as ou in our, ea in bread. 

/^. A f^oper l>iphthong is the waion of two YOwelB 
in a syllable, neither of which is silent : as ou in out, 

' li&rynx. — The larynx is the up- • W not a Vowel. — TT, not repre- 
per part of the trachea, or windpipe, senting a tonic, is Only a consonant. 



ORAL ELEMENTS. IS 

/5. An Improper diphthong is the union of twc 
vowels in a syllable, one of which is silent ; as oa in loaf. 

/tf. A Triphthong is the union of three vowels in a 
syllable ; as eau in \ieaw (bo), iefu in dAieu (adu'). 

/7. Consonants^ are the letters that usually represent 
either subtonic or atonic elements. They are of two 
kinds, single letters and combined, including all the 
letters of the alphabet, except the vowels, and the com- 
binations dh, ^, ^, ng ; th subtonic, and th atonic. 

/<¥. Ijabiats are letters whose oral elements are chiefly 
formed by the lips. They are 6, jp, w^ and wli. Jf is a 
nasal labial. F and v are labio-dentals. 

/9 • Centals are letters whose oral elements are chiefly 
formed by the teeth. They are y, ^, 0, dh, and ^. 

20. Unguals are letters whose oral elements are 
chiefly formed by the tongue. They are eZ, Z, r, and t. 
iV is a nasal-lingual ; y, a lingua-palatal, and th^ a lin- 
gua-dental. 

2/. Palatals are letters whose oral elements are 
chiefly formed by the palate. They are g and Ic. NO 
is a nasal-palatal. 

22. Cognates are letters whose oral elements are 
produced by the same organs, in a similar manner; 
thus, / is a cognate oiv ; Jc and g^ etc. 

23. Alphabetic JEJquivatents are letters, or combi- 
nations of letters, that represent the same elements, or 
sounds ; thus, i is an equivalent of ^, in p^'que. 

II. 
OBAL ELEMEJrrS. 

IN sounding the tonics, the organs should be fally 
opened, and the stream of soxmd from the throat 
should be thrown, as much as possible, directly upward 

' Oonsonant. — ^The teim c(mso- ly used in words without having a 

ncmt, literally meaning sounding vowel connected with them in the 

toith, is applied to these letters and same syllable, although their or(d 

combinations because theiy are rare- elements may be uttered separately. 
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against the roof of the moufh. These elements should 
open with an abrupt and eayplosive force, and then 
diminish gradually and equably to the end. 

In producing the subtonic and atdnic elements, it is 
important to press the organs upon each other with 
great firmness and tension ; to throw the breath upon 
them with force ; and to prol6ng the sound sufficiently 
to give it a full impression on the ear. 

The instructor will first require the students to pro- 
nounce a catch-word once, and then produce the oral 
element represented by the marked vowel, or Italic 
consonant, four times — ^thus ; age — ^a, S, a, a ; ate — a, a, 
a, a ; at — ^i, a, &, & ; &sh — ^&, i, ft, ft, etc. He will ex- 
ercise the class until each student can utter consecvMvely 
all the elementary sounds as arranged in the following 

TABLE OF ORAL ELEMEJfTS. 









I. TONICS. 








1. 


S,' as in 


age,. 


Ste. 


8. 6, 


as in 


61k, 


6nd. 


£. 


a, " 


kt, 


mi. 


9. 6,* 




iigr, 


verse. 


3. 


a, 


art, 


arm. 


10, I, 




I«je, 


(fluid. 


4. 


a, " 


all, 


ball. 

•• 


11. I, 




Tnk, 


In(fli. 


5. 


8,,=* " 


bare. 


■eftre. 


1^. 6, 




6ld, 


home. 


6. 


d," " 


ask. 


gl&ss. 


13. 6,» 




5n, 


frdst. 


7. 


g, " 


he. 


thege. 1 


U. o, 




do. 


prove. 



and without the aid of a vowel. 
Indeed, they frequently fonn sylla- 
bles by themselves, as in feeble (J)l), 
takn {kn). 

* liOng and Short Vowels. — The 
attention of the class should be called 
to the fact that the first element, or 
sound, represented by each of the 
vowelSjis usually indicated by a hori- 
zontal line placed over the letter, and 
the second sound by a curved line. 

« A Fifth.— The fifth element, or 
sound, represented by &, is its first 
or Alphabetic sound, modified or 
softened by r. In its production, 



the lips, placed nearly together, are 
held immovable while the student 
tries to say S. 

* A Sixth.— The siacth element rep- 
resented by &, is a sound interme- 
diate between a, as heard in at, jOsh, 
and a, as in arm,art. It is produced hj 
prolonging and slightly softening &. 

* B Third.— The third element rep- 
resented by e, is e as heard in «nd,pro- 
longed,and modified or softened by r. 

^ O modified.— The modified oral 
element of o, in this work, is repre- 
sented by 5, the same mark as its 
regular second power. This modi- 
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15, u,* as in -eiibe, 


, ^;iire. 


17. u, as in 


L full. 


pu^. 


16. u, " Md, 


hfiffti. 


18. on, 


a 


our, 


house. 




II. SUBTONICS. 








1. J, as in Ja5e, 


orJ. 


S. r,^ as in 


L rake, 


bar. 


^. d, " d\d. 


^ini. 


10. th, 




this, 


with. 


^. & " ga«, 


gig- 


ii. i). 




i)ine, 


mcjQ. 


4^- y? " ioin, 


yoint. 


m. w, 




t^ake. 


t^ige. 


5. Z, " &.ke. 


^ne. 


13. y. 




2/ard, 


2/es. 


tf. m, " mild. 


mind. 


U. z, 




j^est, 


ga2:e. 


7. 71, " Tiame, 


TiiTie. 


16. zhy 




a2?nre. 


glacier. 


8. ng, " gang. 


sang. 












III. ATONICS. 








Z /, as in /ame. 


• /i/e. 


6. t^ as In 


I fetr^, 


toas^. 


^, A, " Aark, 


^arm. 


7. fh, 


u 


thank 


, youfh. 


^. A, " *ind, 


Ariss. 


8. dh. 


<( 


dhase. 


mardh. 


-4. i?, " jpijpe, 


^umjp. 


9. ^, 


(( 


^ade. 


^ake. 


5. s^ " ^ame. 


5en.ye. 

I] 
GOGJsi 


[1. 

'ATES. 


I a 


w^ale, 


Tdiite. 



FIRST require the student to pronounce distinctly 
the word containing the atonic element, then the 
subtonic cognate, uttering the element after each word — 



fied or medium element may be pro- 
duced by uttering the sound of o in 
mot, slightly softened, with twice its 
usual volume, or prolongation. It is 
usually given when short o is imme- 
diately followed by ff, ft, 88, st, or th, 
as in dff, edft, CTd88, cdst^ hidih ; also 
in a number of words where short o 
is directly followed by n, or final 
ng, as in g6ne, begtf/ie ; Idng, prdng, 
sdng, thrdng, wrdng. Smabt says. 
To give the extreme short sound of 
to such words is affectation; to 
give them the full sound of broad § 
[a in ffU], is vulvar. 



* U initial. — U, at the beginning 
of words, when long, has the sound 
of yu, as in use. 

* R triUed. — In triUing r, the tip 
of the tongue is made to vibrate 
against the T6bt of the mouth. Fre- 
quently require the student, &fter ^ 
full inhalation, to trill r continiious^ 
ly, as 15ng as possible 

' Wh. — To produce the oral ele, 
ment of Wh, the student will blow 
from the center of the mouth — first 
compressing the lips, and then sud- 
denly relaxing them while the a4r 
is escaping. 
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thus: \\p, p; orJ, J, etc. The attention of the pupil 
should be called to the feet that cognates are produced 
by the same organs, in a similar manner, and only differ 
in one being an undertone, and the other a whisper. 

ATONICS. SUBTONICS. 

lip, p orJ, b. 

/|/^e, /. «ase, v. 

White, Wh t^ise, w. 

^ave, s j2:eal, z. 

^ade, ^ agrure, zh. 

dharm, dh ./oin, j, 

tart, t, d\d^ d, 

thing, €h this, th. 

*i5*, * gig, g. 

IV, 
ALPHABETIC EQUIYALEMTS. 

THE instructor will require the students to read or 
recite the Table of Alphabetic Equivalents, using 
the following fdrmula : The Alphabetic Equivalents of 
A first power are a^, au^ ay^ e, ea^ ee^ et, ey; as in the 
words gain, gauge, stray, mde^, great, vein, they. 

I. TONIC ELEMENTS. 

For a, at, au, ay, e, ea, ee, ei, ey ; as in gaiuj gS/ug^, 
str&y, melee', great, vein, theg/. 

For &, ai, ua; as in plfttd, gx^ranty . 

For a, au, e, ea, ua ; as in ha^^nt, sergeant, heart, g^^rd. 

For a, au, aw, eo, o, oa, oz^/ as in fai^lt, hatrk, 
Geprge, c6rk, broad, b6i^ght. 

For &, ai, e, ea, ei / as in dhair, th^re, swear, h6ir. 

For e, ea, ee, ei, eo, ey, i, ie; as in read, deep, ceil, 
people, keg/, valise, field. 

For 6, a, ai, ay, ea, ei, eo, ie, u, V£ ; as in any, said, 
sag/s, head, heifer, leopard, friend, \>urj, gv^ss. 

For e, ea, i, o, ou, u, ue, y ; as in earth, girl, word, 
scourge, bum, gi^erdon, Tuyrrh. 
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For i, ai^ ei, eye^ ie, oi^ ui, uy^ y^ ye; as in aide, 
sleiglit, eye^ dl^, chotr, gi^ide, Imy, my, rye. 

For I, ai, e, ee^ ie, o, oiy Uy ui, 2/ / as in captain, 
pretty, iyeen^ rfeve, women, tortoise, Imsy, bt^Ild, hymn. 

For o, a?/, eau, eo, ew^ oa, oe, 00, ou^ ow ; as in hai^t- 
boy, heaUj yeoman, oeWy coal, foe, door, s62^1, bl5w?. 

For 6, a, oi^, ozo / as in what, hO^^gh, Isjibwledge. 

For o, ew, oe, do, ot^, u, ui ; as in gre^^, shoe, spoon, 
so2^p, rude, fruit. 

For u, eau^ eu, ew, ieUy iew^ ue^ ui; as in beaiity, 
feud, T\.ew^ M/eu, vie2r, hue, jmce. 

For u, o, oe, 00, (m; as in love, doeg, blood, yowag. 

For u, o, 00, o2^ / as in wolf, book, could. 

For ou, ow; as in now. 

For oi (al), oy; as in boy. 

II. SUBTONIC AND ATONIC ELEMENTS. 

For f, ghj ph ; as in coughy nymph. 
For j, g ; as in gem, gin. 

For k, -e, «A, gh, q; as in-eole, -eon^A, lou^^A, etignette. 
For s, 5 / as in Qell, gity . 

For t, d, thj phth ; as in danceeZ, 7%ames, phthi^ia. 
For V, /, ph; as in qf, Stephen. 
For y, i ; as in pinion. 
For z, e, §, a: / as in suffice, roge, arebec. 
For zh, g, s ; as in roug^e, orfer. 
For ng, n ; as in anger, bank. 
For dh, t; as in fusflan. 

For^, 0, 5^, s, ss, t; as in ooean, g^ige, ^ure, 
assure, mar^l. 

V. 

ORAL ELEMEJTTS COMBIKEB. 

AFTER the instructor has given a class thorough drill 
xjL on the preceding tables as arranged, the following 
exercises will be found of great value, to improve ttie 



to 
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oiganB of speech and the voice, as well as to £aiiiiliaiize 
the student with different combinations of sonnd. 

As the jyth element represented by a, and the third 
element of e^ are always immediately followed by the 
oral element of r in words, the r is introduced in like 
manner in these exercises. Since the sixth sound of a, 
v^hen not a syllable by itself, is always immediately fol- 
lowed by the oral element of f^ ti, or 5, in words, these 
letters are here employed in the same manner. 



I. TONICS AND SUBTONICS. 



/. ba, 


b&. 


ba. 


b§. 


bar, 


bif; 


bS, 


b5, 


l>gr; 


lb, 


lb; 


5b, 


5b, 


ofe; 


tlb, 


ilb. 


ub; 


oub. 


d£, 


da, 


da, 


da, 


dar, 


das; 


dS, 


d6. 


der; 


Id, 


Id; 


5d, 


dd, 


od; 


ad, 


ttd, 


ud; 


oad. 


ga, 


g&, 


ga> 


&h 


g^, 


gan; 


gS, 


g6, 


ger; 


Ig, 


ig; 


6g, 


6g, 


9g;. 


ng, 


«g. 


ug; 


oug. 


^. j&s, 


jar. 


j% 


ja, 


jft, 


ja; 


j6r. 


J6, 


js; 


'is. 


^', 


og. 


Ofe, 


cfe; 


ng, 


«^, 


%; 


oug. 


las, 


lar. 


!«, 


la. 


la, 


la; 


I6r, 


16, 


IS; 


fl, 


n; 


Ill, 


51, 


51; 


ul, 


til, 


m; 


onl. 


m&s, 


inAr, 


md, 


riia, 


ma, 


me ; 


mfir. 


iii(^, 


Tni ; 


Trn, 


Tin ; 


om, 


5iii, 


oiii; 


om, 


om, 


iim; 


oam. 


3. Sn, 


^^ 


an, 


am, 


nan, 


an; 


Sn, 


5m, 


6n; 


ny. 


ny; 


no. 


no. 


n5; 


nu. 


nu, 


nil; 


nou. 


ang, 


aru, 


ang, 


a^ 


ang, 


ang; 


6ng, 


5rn, 


eng; 


Ing, 


ing; 


6ng, 


ong. 


ong; 


?ng, 


nng, 


ung; 


; oun. 


ra, 


ra. 


rar. 


ra. 


ra, 


raf; 


re, 


r6r, 


r6;" 


ri, 


rl; 


rO, 


rO, 


ro; 


ra. 


rii, 


ru; 


roa. 


i. ath, 


dth, 


af. 


eth, 


arth, 


ath; 


5th, 


5rth, 


, eth; 


thi. 


thl; 


thd. 


ttiQ, 


tho; 


thu. 


thu, 


thii; 


thoa. 


ve, 


va. 


var. 


va, 


va^ 


va; 


v6r. 


ve, 


v6; 


IV, 


Iv; 


ov, 


6v, 


5v; 


fiv, 


tiv. 


ov; 


OttV. 


wa, 


wa, 


war, 


wa, 


wa, 


waf; 


wTr, 


w6. 


we; 


wl, 


wl; 


w6, 


w5, 


wo; 


wii, 


wu, 


wft; 


won. 
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6. y&, y&, ya, y§, y&T, yan ; ye, yfe, ygr; 



7% 


yi; 


yo, 


y6, 


yo; 


yui 


7% 


yu; 


you. 


zou; 


zdb, 


zji, 


za; 


zoo, 


z6, 


zO; 


zl, 


zl; 


zer, 


z6; 


zS; 


zaf, 


zgr. 


za. 


za. 


Z&, 


za. 


CHizh: 

* 


;uzh. 


Dzh, 


fizh; 


ozh, 


<teh. 


(teh; 


Izh, 


Izh; 


grzh. 


6zh, 


Szh; 


,&^ 


4rzh, 


a^ 


azh. 


&zh, 


azh. 


II. 


TONIC AND ATONIC 


: COMBINATIONS. 


1. fa. 


m. 


fit, 


fe. 


mr. 


fAs; 


m. 


IS, 


fer: 


tf, 


If; 


6f, 


6^ 


of; 


uf. 


tf, 


uf; 


ouf. 


h^p, 


hdn, 


ha. 


ha. 


ha, 


h&; 


h6, 


he. 


her, 


hi, 


hi; 


h6. 


h6. 


hu; 


hu. 


hu. 


h4; 


hou. 


ak, 


ftk. 


S-k, 


ak, 


ftrk. 


Af; 


6k, 


fik, 


6rk; 


kl, 


kl; 


kd, 


k6, 


ko; 


ku. 


ku, 


kti; 


kou. 


e. ep, 


ap. 


ap. 


6p, 


Srp, 


pif; 


p6. 


•• 

Pi, 


per; 


pi, 


pi; 


5p, 


oop. 


ap; 


pu, 


pti. 


pdb 


; oup. 


Af, 


&B, 


ds. 


as. 


&S, 


es; 


sir, 


B6, 


m; 


Is, 


Is; 


lis. 


as. 


Se; 


so, 


sii. 


su; 


OUB. 


tas. 


tAr, 


ta, 


at. 


&t, 


St; 


tgp, 


6t, 


et; 


ty, 


ty; 


to, 


tdb. 


i5; 


at, 


"It, 


tit; 


tou. 



S. fh&fy fh&r, fha, tha, fha, th& ; €her, the, th6 ; 

ith, Ith ; 6th, oth, 6th ; nth, ftth, uth ; outh. 

oudh ; ucfh, ucfli, ftdi ; 6(fli, odi, odh ; IcJh, Idh ; 

grcih, ecih, edh; dhaf, dha, (iha, dhar, dha, dhi. 

ou^ ; u^, o^, Mh ; 6^, o^, 6^ ; I^, I^ ; 

^er, ^e, ^& ; ^an, ^&r, ^a, ^ha, ^a, ^a. 

T^ou;Whti, Whu, Whu; T«^6, M^g, t«^6; ^I, \^I; 

yfheT, idi6, Whe ; T^^as, Tdiar, Tvlia, Wha, Tdia, Wha, 

VI. 
ERRORS IJV ARTICULATION 

ERRORS in ArMcuiation arise, ^r*^, firom the 
omission of one or more elements in a word ; as, 



an' for an^. 
frien's ^^ Mene^s. 



blln'ness for blindness, 
fae's " fa^fe. 



B2 
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bois trous for bois ter ons. 
(fliick' n * * diick fen. 
his fry " history, 
nov'l " nov 61. 

trav^ " travel. 

Secondly^ from uttering one or more elements that 
shonld not be sounded ; as, 



sdf'ly 
fiel's 


forsSfifly. 
" figlife. 


wH's 


" wlk?s. 


std'm, 


" stdnu. 


wa'm 


" waTin. 



ev6n 


for ev'n. 


rav61 


for 


rav'l. 


heav 6n 


" heav'n. 


seven 




sev'n. 


taken 


" tak'n. 


s6ft6n 




ssrn. 


sick 6n 


" sick'n. 


shak 6n 




shfik'n. 


drivfel 


" driv'l. 


shov 61 




shov'L 


grov 61 


" grov'L 


flhriv 61 




shrlv'l. 


Thirdly^ from substitutii 
as. 


Lg one element for another ; 


s6t for sit. 


carse 


for cCurse. 


86nce * 


* since. 


rep9,rt 




report. 


sh6t ' 


' shut. 


trOffjr 




trOphy. 


for git * 


' forg6t 


pa rent 




pfi,r ent. 


care * 


* care. 


bun net 




b6n net. 


dance ' 


^ dance. 


chil dn^n 




chil dr6n. 


past * 


* past. 


sfil ler 




c61 lar. 


ask ' 


* ask. 


rriel 16r 




mel \6w. 


grass ^ 


' grass. 


piller 




pil \ow. 


5rill ' 


' fOirill. 


mo mt^nt 




mo inent. 


^irl * 


' Whirl. 


harm l^ss 




harm 16ss. 


agan ' 


' a gain (& g6n). 


kind mss 




kind n6ss. 


aganst ' 


' against (a genst). 


w\^ per 




wliis per. 


herth ^ 


* hearth (harfh). 


mtgin 




singing. 



VII. 

AJ\rA LYSIS OF WO EDS 

IN order to secure a practical knowledge of the pre- 
ceding definitions and tables, to learn to spell spoken 
words by their oral elements, and to understand the 
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uses of letters in written words, the instructor will 
require the student to master the following exhaustive, 
though simple analysis. 

Analysis, — 1st. The word salve, in pronunciation^ 
is formed by the union of three oral elements ; s a v^ 
salve. [Here let the student utter the three oral ele- 
ments separately, and then pronounce the word.] The 
first is a modified breathing; hence, it is an atonic. 
The second is a pure tone ; hence, it is a tonic. The 
third is a modified tone ; hence, it is a subtonic. 

2d. The word salve, in writing^ is represented by the 
letters ; s a 1 v e — salve. S represents an atonic ; hence, 
it is a consonant. Its oral element is chiefly formed by 
the teeth ; hence, it is a dental. Its oral element is pro- 
duced by the same organs and in a similar manner as 
the first oral element of z; hence, it is a cognate of z. 
A represents a tonic ; hence, it is a vowel. L is silent, 
y represents a subtonic ; hence, it is a consonant. Its 
oral element is chiefly formed by the lower lip and the 
upper teeth ; hence, it is a labio-dental. Its oral ele- 
ment is formed by the same organs and in a similar man- 
ner as that of// hence, it is a cognate of/. E is silent. 

Analysis. — 1st. The word shoe, in pronunciation^ is 
formed by the union of two oral elements ; ^ o — ^oe. 
The^r^^ is a modified breathing ; hence, it is an atonic. 
The second is a pure tone ; hence, it is a tonic. 

2d. The word shoe, in writings is represented by the 
letters, €\i o e — ^oe. The combination ^ represents an 
atonic ; hence, it is a consonant. Its oral element is 
chiefly formed by the teeth ; hence it is a dental. Its 
oral element is produced by the same organs and in a 
similar manner as the second oral element represented 
by z ; hence, it is a cognate of z. The combination oe 
is formed by the union of two vowels, one of which is 
silent ; hence, it is an improper diphthong. It repre- 
sents the oral element usually represented by o ; hence, 
it is an alphabetic equivalent of o. 
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VIII. 

RULES IJV AETICULATIOJ\r. 

A AS tAe ^ame of a Letter, or when used as an ein- 
phatic word, should be pronounced a (a in &ge) ; as, 
I said three boys knew the letter a^ not a boy knew it. 

2. The Word ciy when not emphatic, is marked 
short (a), ^ though in quality it should be prononnced 
nearly like a as heard in ask, gi'ass ; as. 

Give h, baby sister & smile, & kind word, and Ik kiss. 

3. The, when not emphatic nor immediately followed 
by a word that commences with a vowel sound, should 
be pronoxmced thft ; as, 

The (thii) peach, the (thu) plum, the apple, and the (thu) 
cherry are ygurs. Did he ask for a pen, or for the pen ? 

4 . U "Preceded by iP. — When u long {^ in tube), or 
its alphabetic equivalent efm^ is preceded by /•, or the 
sound of ^, in the same syllable, it has always the 
sound of o in do ; as, 

Are ygu sure that shrewd yguth wag rude ? 

5. S may he THlted when immediately followed 
by a vowel sound in the same syllable. When thus sit- 
uated in emphatic words, it should always be trilled ; as, 

He is both lyrave and true. She said scratching y not scratoling. 

Pupils will read the sentences several times, analyze 
the words, and tell what rules the exercises illustrate. 

EXERCISES IN ARTICULATION. 

1. Thu bold bM balz brok bolts and barz. 
^. Thu rogz riWht round thu ruf red rdks. 
3, Hi 6n a hfl Hu herd hars6z harnl hofs. 
^. Shor al her pathz ar pathz 6v pes. 

5. Ba ! that'z n6t stks dSUarz, but a dollar. 

6, Charl the old man to dhoz 3, dhals dhez. 

' A Initial. — A in many words, or volume of sound being less than 
as an initial unaccented syllable, is that of a ftixth power (&), as in &l&s, 
also marked short (S), its quantity ^im&ss, &b&ft. 
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7. lAt seking lit, hafli lit 6v lit begild. 

8. Thoz yofhs with troths yuz ofehz. 

9. Arm It with ragz, a pigml stra wll pers It 

10. Nou set thu tefh and strSdh tiiu ndstril wid. 

11. He w6dht and wept, he felt and prad far all. 

12. 'Biz iz amidst thu mists, mezherd &n ftzher ski. 

13. Thu yMIz Wheld and Wherld, and bard thai brad, 
broun baks. 

14. Jasn Jonz sed, Luna, alas, amas, vflla. 

15. Thu strif sesefh, pes appr6dh66h, and thu gud 
man rejals6fh. 

16. Our ^rod ants yuzd ^hr&gz, &nd ^arp, ^rfl 
^reks. 

17. Amidst thu mists &nd koldfest fr6sts, with barest 
rlsts and stoutest hosts, he thrusts hiz fists agenst thu 
posts, and stfl Insists he sez thil gosts. 

18. A starm ariz6fli 6n thu se. A m6d61 v6ssel Iz 
struggling amidst thu war 6v elements, kwivering And 
^Iverii^, ^hrlngkli^ and battling lik a fhlngking being. 



-•-•-♦- 



II. SYLLABICATION. 

A SYLLABLE is a word, or part of a word, uttered 
by a single impulse of the voice. 
JS . A Mbnosyllabte is a word of one syllable ; as, it 

3. A ^issytlabte is a word of two syllables ; as, lil-p. 

4 . A Trisyllable is a word of three syllables ; as, 
C(m-jine-me7d, 

5. A "Polysyllable is a word of four or more sylla- 
bles ; as, in-no-cen-cy^ un-in'tel-li-gi-bil-i'ty. 

Let pupils tell the number of syllables in words that 
are not monosyllables, in the following 

EXERCISES IN SYLLABICATION. 

1. When you rise in the morning, form the resolution to 
make the day a happy one to a fellow-creature. It is easily done. 
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2. A kind word, an encouraging expression — trifles in them- 
selyes light as &ir — may make some heart glad for at least 
twenty-four hours. 

S. A life of idleness is not a life of pleasure. Only activity 
and usefulness afford happiness. The most miserable axe those 
who have nothing to do. 

J^ Would you be free from uneasiness of mind, do nothing 
that you know or think to be wrong. Would you enjoy the 
purest pleasure, do always and everywhere what you see to be 
unquestionably right. 

5. If the spring put forth no blossom, in summer there will 
be no beauty, and in autumn no fryiit : so, if yguth be trifled 
iway without improvement, manhood will probably be con- 
i^emptible, and old age miserable. 



■♦♦♦■ 





III. ACCENT. 

A CCENT is the peculiar force given to one or more 
Jl\ syllables of a word. 
2. In many Trisyllables and ^ly syllables, of two 

syllables accented, one is uttered with greater force than 
the other. The more forcible accent is called primary^ 
and the less forcible, secondary ; as Aa6-i-TA-tion. 

f . The Mark of Acute Accent y heavy ^ [ ' ] is 6ften 
u§ed to indicate pr^mary accent ; light, ['] secondary 
accent; as, 

Hostil'ity brought vic'tory, not ig'nomin'ious defeat'. 

4. The Mark of Grave Accent, [^] is here used 
to indicate, first, that the vowel over which it is placed 
forms a separate syllable ; and, secondly, that the vowel 
is not an alphabetic equivalent, but represents one of 
its usaal oral elements ; as, 




EXPRESSIOJ^. &7 

An agSd and learned man caught that winged thing for 
ids beloved pupils. Her goodness [not goodiuiss] moved the 
roughest [not roughis^]. 

Pupils will give the 6ffice of each mark in these 

EXERCISES IN ACCENT. 

L No'tice the marks of ae'gent, and al'ways accent' cdrrgct'ly 
the words in'teresting, cir'cumstances, difficulty, 

2. That blessed and bel6v6d child loves 6very winged thing. 

3. He that is slow to anger is better than the mighty ; and 
he that ruldth his spirit than he that tak^th a city. 

^. A spirit of kindness is beautiful in the ag^d, 16vely in the 
young, in'dispen'sable to the h&ppin^ss of a fdmily. 

6. Thou kn6w^st my d6wn-sitting and mine uprising ; thou 
tm'derstdndest my thought afdr off. 

6, Thou c6mpass6st my path and my ly'ing down^ and art 
acqu&intdd wi& all my ways. 



♦•» 




EXPRESSION of Speech is the utterance of 
thought, feeling, or passion, with due significance 
or force. Its most important divisions are Emphasis, 
Inflection, Slue, and Pauses. 



^^;^^^^^^^^^?^ 
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Expression has to do witli words in sentences and extended 
discourse. It enables the hearer to see, feel, and understand. 
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> 

I. EMPHASIS. 
I. 

DEFi:N'ITIO?rS. 

EMPHASIS is the x)eculiar force giv^n to one or 
more words of a sentence. 
2. To give a Word J^mphastSy means to pronounce 
it in a loud^ or forcible manner. No uncommon tone is 
necessary, as words may be made emphatic by prolong- 
ing the vowel sounds, by a pause, or even by a whisper. 
S. lymphatic Words are often printed in Italics ; 
those more emphatic, in small capitals ; and those that 
receive the greatest force, in large CAPITALS. 

11. 
RULES IK EMPHASIS. 

WORDS and Phrases peculiarly significant, or 
important in meaning, are emphatic ; as, 
Whence and wliai art thou, execrable shape ? 

2. Words afid "Phrases thai contrast, or point out 
a diflference, are emphatic ; as, 
I did not say a better soldier, but an elder. 

Pupils will tell which of the two preceding rules is 
illustrated by each of the following 

EXERCISES IN EMPHASIS. 

1, He may bite ; but / shall not. 

2, Speak little and well^ if y^u wish to be thought wise. 

S. Yqu were taught to hve your brother, not to liate him. 

^. I shall sing the praises of October y as the loveliest of months. 

5, It is not so easy to hide one's faults, as to mend them. 

6. Study not so much to show knowledge, as to possess it. 

^ liOndness. — The instructor wiU ence to high pitch, but to volume of 
explain to the cl&ss the fact, that voice, used on the same key or pOeh, 
loudness has not, of necessity, refer- when readin>2^ or speaking:. 
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7. The GOOD man is honaredy but the evil man is despised. 

8. Custom is the plague of wise men and the idol of fools. 

9. He that trusts you, where he should find you lions finds 
you HABES ; wltere foxesy geese. 

10. My friends^ our country must be fbeb ! The land is 
never hst, that has a son to right her^ and here are troops of 
sons, and loyal ones I 

11. Little Nell was dead. No sleep so beautiful and ccdniy so 
free from mark otpain, aofair to look upon. 

12. " When I die, put near me something that has loved 
the LIGHT, and had the sky above it always" Those were her 
words. 



'■»♦♦■ 



11. INFLECTION. 

I. 

DEFimTIOMS. 

INFLECTION is the bend or slide of the voice, used 
in reading and speaking. 

Inflection, or the slide, is properly a part of emphasis. It is 
the greater rise or fall of the voice that oeciirs on the accented 
or heavy syllable of an emphatic word. 

2. There are Three Inflections or slides of the 
voice: the Rising Inflection, the Falling Inflec- 
tion, and the Cibcumflex. 



C^^nMc/c^ 




'M^^n^ 





3. The Sising Inflection is tte upward bend or 
slide of the voice ; as, 9 

Do you love your \r 
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A. The FalHuff InfiecHon is the downward bend 
or slide of the voice ; as, 

When are you going ^^? 

5. The Circumflex is the nnion of the inflections on 
the same syllable or word, either commencing with the 
rising and ending with ihefaUing^ or commencing with 
ihQ falling and ending with the rising, thns producing 
a slight wave of the voice. 

6. The Acute Accejit y\is used to mark the risijig 
inflection ; the grave accent [^] ih^ falling inflection ; as, 

Will you r6ad, or spell ? 

7. The JF^atting Circumflex , which commences 
with a rising and ends with a falling slide, is marked 
thus "^ ; the rising circumflex, which commences vdth 
a falling and ends with a rising slide, is marked thus '"^, 
which the pupil will see is the same mark inverted ; as, 

Yqu must take me for a fool, to think I could do that. 

IL 

RULES IJV IJVFLECTIOM 

THE FalKnff Inflection is employed for all ideas 
that are leading, complete, or known, or whenever 

something is affirmed or commanded ^o^zYi^eZy/ as, 

He will shed tears, on his return. SpSak, I charge you I 

3. The Hising Inflection is employed for all ideas 
that are conditional, incidental, or incomplete, or for 
those that are doubtful, uncertain, or negative ; as, 

Though he slay me, I shall love him. On its return, they will 
shed tears, not of agony and distress, but of grd-titude and joy. 

3. Questions for Information y or those that can be 
answered by yes or tio, require the rising inflection ; 
but their answers, when positive, the falling ; as, 

Do you love Mary ? Yos \ I do. 
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4 . Declarative Questions y or those that can not be 
answered hy yes or no^ require \hQ falling inflection ; as, 

What m^ans this stir in town ? When are you going to Bdme ? 

5. When Words or Clauses contrast or compare^ 

the first part usually has the rising^ and the last the 
falling inflection ; though, when one side of the contrast 
is affi/TTnedy and the other denied, the latter has the 
rising inflection, in whatever order they occur ; as, 

I have seen the effects of Uve and hAtred, j6y and gritf^ hSpe 
and despdir, I come to bitry Caesar, not to prdise him. 

6. The Circumflex is used when the thoughts are 
not sincere or earnest, but are employed in jest, double- 
meaning, or mockery. The falling circumflex is used 
in places that would otherwise require the falling inflec- 
tion ; the rising circumflex, in places that would other- 
wise require the rising inflection ; as, 

The beggar intends to nde, not to walk. Ah, she loves you ! 

Students will be careful to employ the right slides in 
sentences that are unmarked, and tell what rule or 
rules are illustrated by each of the following 

EXERCISES IN INFLECTION. 

i. I want a p^n. It is not a Moh I want. 

2. The war must go on. We must fight it thrdugh* 

3, The cduse will raise up armies ; the cduse will create navies. 
4- We shall make this a glorious, an immortal day. When 

V e are in our graves, our children will honor it. 

5. Do you see that bright stdr ? Y^s : it is splendid. 

6. D6e§ that beautiful lady deserve prdise, or bUme ? 

7. Is a candle to be put under a bushel, or under a b6d ? 

8. Hunting mdn, not Masts, shall be his game. 

9. Do men g&ther grapes from thorns,* or figs from thistles ? 

10. Th^re is a tide in the affairs of men, which, taken at the 
flood, leads on to fdrtune. 

11. Sink or swim, live or die, survive or parish, I give my 
hand and h^art to this vote. 
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12. If Caudle says so, then all must believe it, of coarse. 

IS. Is this a time to be gloomy and s&d 

When our mother Nature l&ughs around ; 
When even the deep blue heavens look glad. 

And gladness brea&es from the blossoming ground ? 

11^ Ah, it was Maud that gave it I I never thought, andei 
any circumstances, it could be you ! 
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III. SLUR. 

SLUR is that smooth, gliding, subdued movement 
of the voice, by v^hich those parts of a sentence of 
less comparative importance are rendered less impres- 
sive to the ear, and emphatic words and phrases set in 
strSnger relief. 

2. Sturmustbe Employed in cases of parenthesisy con- 
trast, repetition or explanation, where the phrase or sentence is 
of small comparative importance ; and 5f ^^n when qualification 
of time, place, or manner is made. 

•f . The ^arts which are to be Slurred in a portion of 
the exercises are printed in Italic letters. ' Students will first 
read the parts of the sentence that appear in Roman, and then 
the whole sentence, passing lightly and quickly over what wa§ 
first omitted. They will also read the unmarked examples in 
like manner. 

EXERCISES IN SLUR. 

1. I am sure, if you provide for your young brothers and sis- 
iers, that 66d wil? bless you. 

2. The general, with his head drooping, and his hjnds lean- 
ing on his horse^s neck, moved feebly out of the battle. 

S. Children are wading, with cheerful cries. 
In the shoals of the sparkling brdbk ; 
Laughing maidens, with soft young eyes, 
Walk or sit in the shady nook- 
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4.. The sick man from his chamber looks at the twisted 
brooks ; and, feeling the cool breath of each little pool, breathes 
a blessing on the summer rain. 

5. The calm shade shall bring a kindred calm, and the sweet 
breeze, that makes the green leaves dance, shall waft a bMm 
to thy sick heart. 

6. Young eyes, that last year smiled in ours, 

Now point the rifle's barrel ; 
And hands, then stained with fruits and flowers, 
B6ar redder stains of quarrel 

7. If there's a Power above us — and that there is, all Nature 
cries aloud through all her works — He must delight in virtue ; 
and that which He delights in must be happy. 

8. The village church, among the trees, 

Where first our marriage vows were given, 
With merry peals shall swell the breeze. 
And point with taper spire to heaven. 
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IV. PAUSES. 
I. 

DEFimTIOMS. 

PAUSES are suspensions of the voice in reading and 
speaking, used to mark expectation and uncer- 
tainty, and to give effect to expression. 

2, The l^ause is marked thus •^ in the following 
illustrations and exercises. 

11. 
RULES FOR PAUSES. 

THE Subject of a Sentence , or that of which some- 
thing is declared, when either emphatic or com- 
pound^ requires a pause after it ; as. 

The cause ^ will raise up armies. Sincerity and truth 7 form 
the basis of every virtue. 
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2. 2 wo ^ouns in the same Case, without a con 
necting word, require a pause between them ; as, 

I admire Webster ^ the drator. 

3. Adjectives that follow the words they qualify or 
limit require pauses immediately befi5re them ; as. 

He had a mind •^ deep •^ active ^ well stored witti knowledge. 

A . Suty hence y and other words that mark a sudden 
change, when they stand at the beginning of a sentence, 
require a pause after them ; as, 

But •^ these joys are his. Hence ^ Solomon calls the fear of 
the Lord •^ the beginning of wisdom. 

5. In Cases of UttipsiSy a pause is reqiired where 
one or more words are omitted ; as, 

He thanked Mary many times •^ Kate but once. Call this 
man friend •f that ^ brother. 

6. A Slurred ^assat/e requires a pause immediately 
before and immediately after it ; as, 

The plumage of the m6cking-bird •^ though none of the 
homeliest •f has nothing bright or showy in it. 

Pupils will tell which of the rules are illustrated by 
the following 

EXERCISES IN PAUSES. 

1. All promise ^ is poor dilatory man. 

2. Procrastination is the thief of time. 

S, Weeping •^ may endure for a night ^ ^ but joy ^ eometh in 
the morning. 

4. Paul «^ the Apostle •y wrote to Timothy. 

5. Solomon, the son oi David, wa§ king of I§rael. 

6. He was a friend •^ gentle •^ generous ^ good-humored f af- 
fectionate. 

7. Yqu see a gentleman, polished, easy, quiet, witty, and, 
socially, ygur equal. 

8. The night wind with a desolate moan swept by. 

9. But •i 1 shall say no more ^ pity and charity being dead i to 
a heart of stone. 

10. Husbands and fathers •f think of thAir wives and childrea 
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III. 

MARKS OF PUJ^CTUATIOJ^. 

SUCH ^ints or Marks are here introduced as are 
necessary, in written or printed language, to make 
plain the meanii^ of the writer, or to mark a portion of 
the pauses used in good reading. The teacher will em- 
ploy this for a reading lesson, and not for a task, making 
all necessary additional explanations. 

/. The Comma [ , ] marks the smallest division of 
a sentence, and represents the shortest pause ; as. 

The butterfly, child of the summer, flutters in the sun. 

2. The Semicolon [;] separates such parts of a 
sentence as are less closely connected than those divided 
by a -edmma, and usually represents a longer pause ; as. 

The noblest men and women have been children once ; lisp- 
ing the speech, laughing the laugh, thinking the thought, of 

childhood. 

3. The Colon [:] separates parts of a sentence less 
closely connected than those divided by a semicolon, 
and usually represents a longer pause ; as, 

He who receives a gdbd t&m should never forget it : he who 
does one should never remember it. 

Z. . The T^eriod [ . ] is placed at the close of a sentence 
which declares something, and usually represents a full 
stop. It must be uged after an abbreviated word ; as, 

If you will, you can rise. Send the clothing and the money 
to Geo. W. Stevenson, Esq. 

5. The Interrogation T^int [?] shows that a ques- 
tion is asked ; as, 

Yqu say you will do better tQ-mdrrow ; but are you s\ire of 
to-morrow ? Have you one hour in your hand ? 

6. The Exclamation "Point [!] is placed after 
words tliat express surprise, astonishment, admiration, 
and other strong feelingg ; as, 

Alas my noble boy 1 that thou shouldst die ! 
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7. The jDash [— ] is used when a sentence breaks 
6ff abruptly ; when there is an unexpected turn in sen- 
timent ; and for a lung or significant pause ; aa 

Wa§ th^re ever a braver soldier? Was there ever- — ^but I 
scorn to boast. There are two kinds of evils — ^those which 
can not be cured, and those which can. 

8. Marks of Parenthesis ( ) are used to inclose 
words that interrupt the pr6gress of tlie sentence in 
which they appear, and that can be omitted without in- 
jury to its sense. They should be shi/rred in read- 
ing ; as, 

Whether playing ball or riding on horseback {for he rides 
often), the boy knows both how to start and when to stop. 

9. ^Brackets [] are chiefly used to inclose words thai 
serve to explain one or more words of a sentence, or to 
point out a reference ; as, 

Washington [the Father of his Country] made this remark. 
You will find an account of the creation in the Bible. [See 
Genesis, chap, i.] 

fO. Marks of Quotation [^* "] are used to show 
that the real or supposed words of another are given, 
A quotation written within a quotation requires only 
single marks ; as, 

" If this poor man," said my father, " thus earnestly says, * I 
thank Gdd that He is good to me/ how can we express our 
thanks for His many mercies 1 ^ 

//. The Index y or S^and [ 1^* ], points out a pas- 
sage for special attention ; as, 

I^^ All orders will be prdmptly and cAref ully attended to. 

/?. The Apostrophe ['], looking like a comma 
placed above the line, denotes the omission of one or 
more letters. It is also uged before s in the singular num- 
ber, and after s in the plural, to mark possession ; as. 

Do not ask who'll go with ygu : go ahead. Uncle bought 
.Cora's shQes, and the boys' hats. 
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/S. Marks of MHpsis [ .... ****] are formed 

by means of a ISng dash, or of a succession of periods 
or stars of various lengflis, and are used to indicate the 
omission of letters in a word, of words in a sentence, or 
of one or more sentences ; as, 

Friend b is in trouble. " Thou shalt love the Lord th y 

G5d with all thy heart, . . . , and thy neighbor as thyself." 
" Charity suffereih Wng, and is kind ; * * * * bedr^ih all thing§, 
believeth all things, endureth all things." 

/^ . The Syphen [ - ] is placed after a syllable end- 
ing a line, to show that the remainder of the word be- 
gins the next line. It usually unites the words of which 
a compound is formed, when each of them retains its 
original accent ; as, * 

We £hank the all'-wise' G6d for the in'eense-breath'ing mom. 

/«?. Marks of Seference, — The Asterisk, or Star [ * ], 
the Obelisk, or Dagger [f], the Double Dagger \X\ the 
Section [§], Parallel Lines [||], and the Paragraph [T"], 
are used, in the order named, when references are made 
to remarks or notes in the margin, at the bottom of the 
page, or some other part of the book. Letters and 
figures are hitevi u§ed for marks of reference. 

/ff. The Diceresis ["] is placed over the latter of 
two vowels to show that they form separate syllables ; as, 

His ideas of the Creator were formed in those aerial heights. 

Pupils will be required to give the names and uses of 
all the Toarks in the following 

EXERCISES IN PUNCTUATION. 

i. The true lover of beauty sees it in the lowliest flower, 
meets it in evdry pafli, enjoys it everywhere. 

2. Stones grow ; vegetables grow and live ; animals grow, 
live, and feel. 

S. Do not insult a poor man : his misery entitles him to pity. 

-4. I take— eh 1 oh ! — ^as much exercise — eh ! — as 1 can, 
Madam Gout. Yqu know my inactive state. 
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6. ^^ Honest boys," said I, ^^ be so good as to tell me whether 
1 am in the way to Richmond." 

6, ** A pure and gentle soul," said he, "6f^en feels that this 
world is full of beauty, full of innocent gladness/' 

7, Has God provided for the poor a coarser garth, a rougher 
sea, thinner dir, a paler sky ? 

8, Angry children are like men standing on their heads : 
they see all things the wrdng way. To r^le one's anger is well ; 
to prevent it is better. 

9, Yqu speak like a boy — ^like a boy who jthinks the old, 
gnarled oak can be twisted as easily as the young sapling. 

10, What do yQU say ? What ? I really do not understand 
you. Be so good as to explain yourself again. Upon my word, 
I do not. — Oh ! now I know : you mean to tell me it is a cold 
day. Why did you not say at once, V It is cold to-day ?" 
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KEY TO LETTERS AND SOUNDS. 



I. T0JV7CS. 

1. a, or e ; as, ale, veil : ^. a ; as, fat : 5. a ; as, 
arm : ^. a, or 6 ; as, all, corn : 5. a ; or S ; as, care, 
there : 6. a ; as, last : 7. e, or i ; as, we, pique : <^. e ; 
as, end : 9. e, I, or li ; as, her, sir, bur : 10. i, or y ; 
as, ice, sky : ii. I, or j^ ; as, ill, lynx : 12. 6 ; as, old : 
13. 6, or a ; as, 6n, what : I4. o, 00, or u ; as, do, 
fool, rule : 15, u ; as, mule : 16. u, or 6 ; as, up, 
son : 17. u, o, or do ; as, bull, wolf, wool : 18. On, 
or ou ; as. Out, out. 

11. SUBTOmCS. 

1. b ; as, babe : ^. d ; as, did : 3. g\ as, gig ; 
4' J5 or g ; as, jig, gem : 5. 1 ; as, loll : fi. m : as, 
mum : 7. n ; as, nun : ^. n, or ng ; as, link, sing : 
9. r ; as, rare : 10. Th, or th ; as. This, with : 11. y; 
as, vat : 12. w ; as, wig : 13. y ; as, yet : 14- z, or 
§ ; as, zinc, hi§ : 15. z, or zh ; as, azure. 

III. ATOMICS. 

1. f ; as, fife : ^. h ; as, hot : «?. k, or -e ; as, kink, 
■eat : ^. p ; as, pop : 5. s, or 9 ; as, sense, gity : 6. i\ 
as, tart : 7. Th, or Ch ; as. Thorn, pifh : 8. Ch, or dh ; 
as, Charles, ridi : 9. Sh, ^, or gh ; as, Sharon, a^, 
ghaise : 10. Wh, or Wh ; as. White, yfhi^.— Italics, 
silent ; as, offen ^'of n) : 5 for gz ; as, e^ a-et'. 



SECTION I. 



1. THE YOUMG TRADERS. 

TWO country lads came, at an early honr, to a market town, 
and, arranging * their little stands, sat down to wait for 
customers.^ 

2. One of the boys had a 8t6ok* of fryits and vegetables, 
nearly the whole of which had been cultivated * by hunself. The 
other lad had a supply of fish, which his father, who lived in a 
fishing village near the town, had caught. 

5. The market hours passed on, and the little merchants saw 
with pleasure ° thfiir stores steadily decreasing ; and they rattled 
the money which they had received in exchange, with great 
satisfaction. 

i. The Ififit melon My on Harry's stand, when a gentleman 
came up, and, placing his hand upon it, said, " What a 6ue large 
melon I How do you sell this, my lad ?" 

6. "It is the last one I have, sir; and though it looks vCry 
fdir, it is unsound," said the boy, tflming it over. " So it is," 
said the gentleman. " But," he added, " is it very business-like 
to point out the defects^ of your stock to customers?" 

6. " It is better than being dishonest, sir," said the boy mod- 
estly. "Yftu are right, my little man; always remember that 
principle, and you will find favor with Odd, and man also. I 
shall remember your little stand in future." 

' At rang' inj, setting in order. ' Pleasure (plgzh'nr). 

' Oils' torn er, a regular bu^er. ' De ccSat' lag, lesaeuing. 

' StSck, a collection of salable ar- ' De fSot', a fault ; the want of 

tide*. something needful to make a thinp 

* Oil' ti va tad, tilled complete or perfect. 
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7. "' Are those fish fresh ? " he continued, going on a few steps 
to the other lad's stand. ^'Yes, sir, fresh this morning; I 
caught them myself/' w^ the reply, and a purchase ^ being 
made, the gentleman went &way. 

8. " Harry, what a fool ygu wSre to show the gentleman that 
mark on the melon. Now yon can take it home, or throw it 
&way. How much wis^r is he &bout those fish father caughi 
yesterday ? Sold them for the same price I did the fresh one& 
He would never have looked at the melon until he got home." 

9. ^ Ben, I would not tell a lie, nor act one either, for twice 
what I have 6amed ^ this morning. Besides, I shall be better 
dff in the end, for I have gained a good customer and you have 
15st one." 

10. And so it proved, for the next day the gentleman bought 
nearly all his ftiiit and vegetables of Harry, but never spent 
another penny at the stand of his neighbor. Thus the season 
passed : the gentleman, finding he could always g^t a good arti- 
cle from Harry, made regular purchases, and sometimes talked 
with him a few moments &bout his friture hopes and prospects. 

11. To become a merchant w^ Harry's great ambition, and 
when the winter came on, the gentleman, wanting a trustworthy 
boy in his own warehouse, decided on giving the place to Harry. 
Steadily and surely ^ he advanced in tiie confidence of his em- 
ployer until, having passed thrgugh various gradations^ in 
clerkship, he -became at length an honored and respected part^ 
ner in the firm.' 

II. 

2. THE AMGEL'S BIDDING. 

NOT a sound is heard in the Convent; 
The Vesper* chant is sung, 
The sick h^ve all been tended. 
The poor nun's toils are ended 

1 Par' chase, that which is ob- ^ Qra da' tions, ranks ; steps, 
tained bj giving an equal price in ' Firm (firm), the name under 

money ; the act of bu5ang. which a company ddeg business ; 

* Earn, to get by our own work. hence, the company or house. 

' Surely (Agr'ly), in a sure or * VSs' per, relating to the even 

certain wfiy. ing, or to the office of vespers- 
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Till the Matin * bell has rung. 
All is stilly save the clock, 

So loud in the frdsty dir, 
And the s5ft snow falling as gently 

As an ansz(;er to a prfiyer. 
But an Angel whispers, " Sister, 

Yqu must rise from your bed to pray: 
In the silent deserted chapel. 

You must kneel till the dawn of day • 
For, far on the desolate' moorland,^ 

So dreary,* and bleak,^ and white, 
There is one all alone and h^lpl^ss, 

In peril of death to-night 

& "1^0 sound on the moorland to gmde him, 

No star in the mftrk^ * Air, 
And he thinks of his home and his loved ones 

With the tenderness of despdir : 
He has wandered for hours in the snow-drift, 

And he strives^ to stand in vain, 
And lies down to dream of his children, 

And never to rise again. 
Then kneel in the silent chapel 

Till the dawn ® of to-morrow's sun. 
And &sk with imploring prayer. 

For the life of that desolate one; 
And the smiling eyes of his children 

Will gladden his heart again. 
And the grateful tears of 65d's poor onea 

Will fall on ygur soul like rain 1 

S. ^ Leave him not lonely to parish. 
But the grace of our God implore, 

1 MSt^ in, mdming ; relating to ' Bleak, swept by cold winds. 
the first or morning 5ffice. ^ Murk' y, obscure ; fiiick . 

' D^s' o late, without inhabitants -eloady. 
or people ; lonely. ' Strive, to try earnestly ; to 

' Moor^ land, a large piece of make a str5ng gff5rt. 
waste or marshy land. ' Dawn, first appearance ; rise 

^ Drea]< j^, causing sad or lonely the break of day. 
f eeling§ : witiiont cpmf ort. 
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With all the streiigCh of ygur spirit, 

For one who needs it more. 
Par away, in the gleaming * city, 

'Mid p(;fr'fume,2 and s6ng, and lights 
A soul that Jesus has r&nsomed ^ 

Is in peril * of sin to-night. 
The tempter* is close beside him, 

And his danger is all forgot, 
And the far-oflf voices of childhood 

Call aloud, but he hears them not; 
He sayeth no prayer, and his mother^ 

He thinks not of her to-day. 
And he will not look up to heaven. 

And his Angel is t&miDg away. 

4* " Then pray for a soul in peril, 

A soul for which Jesus died ; 
Ask, by the crdss that bore Him, 

And by h6r who stood beside; 
And the Angels of 65d will thank you. 

And bend from their thrones of lights 
To tell you that heaven rejoices 

At the deeds* you have done to-night.* 

III. 

3. FIVE PEAS IJV THE SHELL. 

PART FIRST. 

FIVE peas sat in a pea-shelL They wfire green, and the 
shell was green ; thSreibre,'' they thdught that the whole 
world must be green; in which opinion ^ they were about 
right. The shell grew,* and the peas grew too. They could 

^ Qleam' ing, fining with flashes or tries to produce evil in others, 
of light. • Deed, that which is effected or 

* Perfume (per' fam), a sweet done ; a€t. 

scent ; fragrance. ' Therefore (ther' fflr), for Aat 

' RSn' somed, bought out of ser- or this rea§on. 
vice or punishment. ^ O pin' ion (-yun), view or belief 

* PSr' 11, very great danger. formed from slight proof. 

* TSmp' ter, one who endeavors • Grew (gro), see Rule 4, p. 24 
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accommodate ^ themselves v6ry well to their narrdw house, and 
sat very happily together, all five in a row. 

2. The sun shone outside and wanned the shell. The ram 
made it so clear that you could see thrgugh it. It wa§ y^ry 
warm and pleasant in there, — clear by day and dark by night, 
^ust as it should be. The five peas grew v6ry fast,^ and became 
more intelligent ^ the older they w6re. 

S, " Shall I always be compelled* to sit here?" said one tc 
the rest. " I really am afraid that I shall g6t hard from sitting 
constantly. I do beUeve strange things are going on outside of 
our shell as well as in here." 

-^ Weeks passed on, and the peas became yellow, and the 
shell grew yellow too. " All the world is yellow ! " said they. 
And we can not blame them, under the cir'cumstances,^ for the 
exclamation.* 

5. One day th^ir house wa§ struck as if by lightning. They 
were torn 5ff by somebody's hand, and were put "^ into a coat- 
pocket which was already nearly filled with peas. " Now there 
is going to be an end of us," they sighed to one another, and 
they began to feel very sorrowful. 

6. "But if we live, I should like to hear from the one who 
goes farthest," said the largest pea. " It will soon be over with 
us all," said the smallest pea. But the largest one replied, 
" Come what will, I am ready." 

7. Knack ! The shell b6rst, and all five rolled out into 
the bright sunshine. Soon they lay in a little boy's hand. He 
held them fast, and said they would be excellent for his little 
gun. Almost immediately they w6re rolling down the barrel 
of his shot-gun. Out again they went into the wide world. 

8. ^ Now I am flying out into the world. Catch me if ygu 
can.** So said one, and he wa§ v6ry soon out of sight. 

9. The second said, " I am going to fly up to the sun. That 
is a charming shell, and would be just about large enough for 
me," and 5ff he flew. 

* Ac com' mo date, suit ; fit. one of the lhing§ that surroand us 

* Past (f&st), see Note 3, p. 16. in our palh of life. 

* In t^l' li gent, knowing. ^ Ex'^cla ma' tion, remark of pain. 

* Com pSUed', obliged ; forced. anger, surprise, &c. ; outery. 
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Circumstance (ser' kilm stans), ^ Put (put), placed 
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10. "Wherever we go we are going to bed," said two others; 
and they hit the roof ^ of a great stone house, and rolled down 
on the ground. 

11. " I am going to make the best of my lof said the last 
one ; and it went high up, but came down against the balcony^ 
window of an old house, and caught there in a little tuft of 
mdss. The moss closed up, and there lay the pea. 

12. Hidden there in its green prigon, it did not meet the eje 
of any creature. " I shall make th a best of my lot,'' it said, as 
it lay there. 

IH. A poor woman * lived in a room back of the balcony win- 
dow. She spent the whole day in making little toys of wdbd 
and shells, which was h^r way of getting a little money. She 
had a gdbd strdng body, but nevertheless she wa§ a v^ry poor 
widow, and the prospect was that she would always be one. 

IJf. In that little room lived her half-grown, delicate * daugh- 
ter. A whole year she had been lying there, and it seemed as 
if she could neither live nor die. " She will soon go 5ff to see 
her little sister!" sighed the mother. " I had two children, and 
it wa§ a difficult ' task for me to take cdre of them both. But 
our Lord has taken one of them to live with Him. 

15. '' I should like to keep this one with me ; but it appears 
as if G6d wants them both with Him. Soon she will go and 
see hSr sister." But the sick girl still lived, and lay patiently* 
on her sick bed, while her mother worked hard for her daily 
bread. 

IV. 

Jf. FIVE PEAS IJV THE SHELL. 

PART SECOND. 

BY and by spring-time came on. One morning, when 
the industrious ' mother wa§ going about h6r work, the 
friendly sun shone thrgugh the little window and all &[6ng the 
little roof. 

J Roof (TQf). » Dif fi cult, not ea§y. 

2 B^r CO ny, a platfonn on the ^ Patiently (pa' ^gnt li), ^ithoat 

oater wglls of buildingg. complaint or murmiiring. 

' Woman (wum' an). "* In dus' tri ous, given to work ; 

* D^l' i Gate, nice ; tender ; feeble, not idle or lazy. 
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2. The sick girl Idbked down at the bottom of the window 
and saw something growing. " What kind of a weed is that?" 
she asked. ^^It is going to grow against ^ the window. See, 
the wind is shaking it." 

S. And the mother came to the window and op^D^d it a little. 
** Just seel" she exclaimed. " This is a slender pea-vine. It is 
now shooting out its green leaves. How did it get into this 
little crevice ? ^ S<5l)n we shaU have a garden ! " 

4. Then the sick girl's bed was moved closer to the window, 
so that she could see the little climbing pea. Then her mother 
went to work again.' 

5. ** Mother, I really believe I shall get w611 again," said the 
daughter one evening to her mother. " The sun has been (bin) 
shining into the window so kindly to-day, and the pea-vine is 
growing so fast, that I believe I shall soon be able to go out into 
the bright sunshine." 

6. ^*G6d grdnt it may be so!" said the mother; but she 
did not believe it could come to pass. Then she stuck down a 
little stick for the pea-vine to run on, and tied a string around 
the vine to keep the wind from blowii^ it &way. Every day 
it grew higher and larger. 

7. "Now it is almost ready to blossom," said the mother one 
day as she went up to the winddw. " I am beginning to think 
my dear daughter will g6t well again." 

o. She had noticed that h6r sick girl had been getting 
stronger and more cheerful of late ; so, on the morning that 
the pea-vine blossomed she raised her up in bed, and leaned her 
against a ch^r. 

9. The next week she was able, for the first time in many 
months, to g6t out of bed and take a few steps. How happy 
she W9>§ as she sat in the bright sunshine, and looked at the 
growing pea- vine 1 

10. The window was open, and the morning breeze came 
sOffcly in. Then the grateful girl leaned her head out of the 
window and kissed h6r vine. That day was a happy holiday to 
her — a day never to be forgotten. 

11. "God, my dear child, has planted that little flowering 

* Against (& gSnet'), opposite to ; " OrSv' ice, a crack, 
abreatft of ; facing. ' Again (& gSn'), once more 
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pea here for ygn, and also to bring hope and joy to my heart," 
So spoke the mother, — aod tryly too. 

12. Now, v/h^t became of HiC otiier pea? ? The one *Mch 
flew out into the wide world, and said, a§ he p&ssed, " Citdi me 



if yon ean," fell into the gutter beside the street, and wa^ swal- 
lowed by 4 dove. 

IS. The two w'hidh went 6fE together fdred no better, for tlier 
were both devoured' by hungry pigeon^. The fourth ^ 
Vhidh went 6ff toward the sun, did not get half-way th4re,liui 
fell into & water-epo4.it, and lay there for weeks growii^ larger 
all the time. 

H. "1 am getting so €6rpulent,"^it said one day, "I^H 
soon bfirst, I am afraid, and that will ^Srtainly be the last cf 
me." And the dhininey, who afterw&rd wrote hig epitapli.' 

' De vourod', eaten greedilj. 
' Cor' pa lent, fleShy ; fat. 
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told me a few days ago that he did burst So that w^.; the last 
of him. 

15, But the sick girl std&d one day, with bright eyes and red 
(cheeks, at her mother's window, and, folding her hands over 
Ishe beautiful pea-vine, tanked Odd for His goodness. 

V. 

^. WHAT THE EJ^GIMES SAID. 

HAT waj it the Engine§ said, 
Pilots touchii^ head to head. 
Facing on the single track, 
Half a world behind each back ? 
This is what the Engines said. 
Unreported and unread. 

2, With a prefatory ^ screech, 
In a fldrid^ Western speech, 
Said the Engine from the West: 
"I am from Si(5rra'§ crest; 
And, if altitude'^ ^ a test,* 
Why, I reckon it's cpnfessed, 
I have done my level best." 

8. Said the Engine from the East: 

"They who work best talk the least, 

Listen I wh^re Atlantic beats 

Shores of snow and summer heats. 

Where the Indian autumn skies 

Paint the woods with wampum ^ dyes, — 

I have chased the flyii:tg sun. 

Seeing all he looked upon. 

Blessing all that he has blest, 

N6rsing in my iron breast 

All his vivifying'^ heat. 

All his clouds about my crest; 

I - 
' PrSr a to ry, introductory. * Warn' pum, Btrings of shells 

* rifir' id, flowery ; ornamented used by the Indians for money, the 
with flowers of speech. most valuable being of a dark pur, 

« Al' ti tude, height. pie color. 

• T^st, a wajr of triaj or deciding. * VIv' 1 i^ in^, life-^vin^. 
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And before my flyii^ feet 
Every sh&dow must retreaf 

^ Said the Western Engine, "Phewl** 
And a 15ng low whistle blew. 
^^ Gome now, really thafs the oddest 
Talk for one so vSry modest. 
You brag of your East I You do ? 
Why, / bring the East to yQuI 
All the Orient,* all Oafhay,^ 
Find thrgugh me the shortest wfty ; 
And the sun you follow here 
Bises in my hemisphere." 

6. Said the Union, " Don^t reflect, or 
FU run over some Director." 
Said the Central, " Tm pacific;^ 
But when angered, quite terrific 
Y6t to-day we shall not quarrel. 
Just to show these folks this mdral,— 
How two Engines — in their vision — 
Once have met without collision.'* 

6. This is what the Engines said. 
Unreported and unread ; 
Spoken slightly thrgugh the nose^ 
With a whis/k at the close. 



♦•♦■' 



SECTION 11. 
I. 

6. KEEPIJ^G HIS WORD. 

" TV /fATCHES I Only a penny a box," he said; 

iVX But the gentleman turned away his head. 
As if he shrank * from the squalid ^ sight 
Of the boy who stood in the failing light. 



■ O' ri ent, the East ; hence, the ' Pi cif ic, calm ; peaceful, 
countries of Asia (fi' ^i k). * Shrank (Shrank), drew back. 

* Cath ay', an old name for Chin&. ^ Squal' id, dirty through neglect. 
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. " 0, sirl" be stammered,* "Yon ean not know" — 
And lie bru^ed from bi§ matcJhe; the flakes of snow, 
That the sudden tear might have dhS.iiQC to fall ; 
" Or I think — I think you would take them all. 

. " Hungry and sold at our garret pane, 
Rljby will watdh till I €ome again, 
Bringing file loaf. — The sun hag set, 
And he haan't k crumb of breakfast yet. 

. " One penny, and I can buy the bread." 
The gentleman stopped. " And jqu ?" be said. 
"I? — I ean put up with the hunger and told. 
But Rifby is only five yearj nld. 

' StSm' m^red, proDOuni^d in i, falterin);; n^anner, 
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6, " I promised my mother before she went — 
She knew I would do it, and died content — 
1 pmmised her, sir, thrQugh best, through worsty 
I always would think of Ruby first" 

6. The geutleman paused at his open door; 
Such tales he had 6Ue\\ heard before; 

But he fumbled * his piirse in the twilight 2 drear— 
" I have nothing less than a shilling here." 

7. " Oh, sir, if you'll only take the pack, 

I'll bring you the change in a moment back; 
Indeed you may trust ^ me." — " Trust you ? no! 
But here is the shilling; take it and go.'' 

8. The gentleman lolled* in his cozy^ chdir, 
And watched his cigar-wreaCh melt in the Air, 
And smiled on his children, and rose to see 
The baby asleep on its mother's knee. 

9. " And now it is nine by the clock," he said, 
"Time that my darlings were all in bed; 
Kiss me good-night, and each be sure, 

When ygu're saying your prdyers, remember the poor.'* 

10. Just then came a message^ — " A boy at the door" — 
But ere it was uttered,'^ he stood on the floor. 

Half breathless, bewildered,^ and ragged, and strange. 

" I'm Ruby — Mike's brother — I've brought you the change 

11. " Mike's hurt, sir ; 'twas dark ; the snow made him blind. 
And he didn't take notice the train was behind. 

Till he slipped on the track — and then it whizzed by; 
And he's home in the garret — I think he will die. 

12. "Yet nothing would do him, sir— nothing would do. 
But out through the snow I must hiirry to you ; 

^ Pum' bled, turned over and over. * Co' zy, snug ; comfortable. 

^ Twi' light, the faint light after ^ M^s' sage, any notice sent from 

the Betting or before the rising of one person to another, 

the sun. '' Ut' tered, spoken ; pronounced. 

8 Trust, believe ; put faith in. « Be wU' dered, confused ; puz- 

* {lulled, lajr at ease. zled : copfoundecl, 
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Of his hiirt he was certain you wouldn't have heard, 
And so you might think he had broken his word." 

IS. When the garret they hastily ^ entered, they saw 

Two arms, mangled,^ shapeless, outstretched from the straw. 
" You did it ? — dear Ruby — G6d bless you," he said; 
And the boy, gladly smiling, sank back — and was dead. 

II. 

7. HELPING FATHER. 

PART FIRST. 

ONEY does not last^ 15ng nowadays, Clarissa," said 
Mr. Andrews to his wife one evening. " It is only a 
week since I received m^ month's salary, and now I have but 
little more than half of it left. I bought a cord of pine wood 
to-day, and to-m5rr5w I must pay for that suit of clothes which 
D3,n'iel had : that will be fifteen dollars more." 

2. " And Daniel will need a pdir of new shges in a day or 
two ; those he wedrs now are all ripped, and hardly fit to wear," 
said (s6d) Mi-s. Andrews. " How fast he wears out shges! It 
seems hardly a fdrt'night since I bought the last shoes for 
him," said the father. 

8. " Oh, well ! But then he enjoys running about so very 
much that I can not check his pl^^asure as long as it is quite 
harmless. I am sure you would feel sdiTy to see the little shoes 
last longer from not being used so much," answered the affec- 
tionate * mother. 

^ Daniel, during this conversation ,5 was sitting on the floor 
in a corner with his kitten, trying to teach her to stand 
upon her hind legs. He was apparently^ much occupied '^ with 
his gfiorts,® but he heard all that his father and mother had 
said. Pretty® soon he ilrose, and, going to his father, climbed 



JC-./ 



tl ly, quickly. ^ Apparently (ap par' ent li), in 

* M&n' gled, bruised ; wounded. appearance ; seemingly, 

^ Last (l&st), see Note 3, p. 16. ' Oc' cu pied, employed ; busied. 

* Af ftc' tion ate, having great ^ EF fort, use of strenglh or pow- 
Vove ; fond. er ; a struggle or earnest attempt. 

' C6n ver sa' tion, familiar dis- * Pretty (prif ti), moderately ; 

ooorse or talk ; chat. quite. 
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upon his knee and said^ ^^Papa', do I cdst yon a good deal of 
money ? " 

5, Now, Mr. Andrews w^ book-keeper for a maan&ctnrmg 
company, and his salary was hardly sofficient for him to lire 
comfortably at the high rate at which Sv^ry thing was selling. 
He had nothing to spare for superfloities,^ and his chief enjoy- 
ment was being at home with his wife and boy, his books and 
pictures. Daniel's question was a queer one, but his father 
replied as correctly as he could. 

6, " Whatever money you may c6st me, my son, I do not 
regret it, for I know ttiat it adds to your comfort and enjoy- 
ment To be sure, your papa does not have a great deal of 
money, but he would be poor indeed without his little Daniel." 
— "How much will my new suit of clothes cost?'^ asked Dan- 
iel. " Fifteen dollars,'' was the reply. " And how much for my 
shoes ?" — "Two dollars more, perhaps," said his* father. 

7, "That will make seventeen dollars. I wish I could work 
and earn some money for you, father," said DanieL ^' Oh, well, 
my son, don't think about that now. If you are a good boy, 
and study well at school, that will repay me," said Mr. Andrews. 

8, Daniel said no more, but he determined to try at once and 
see if he could not help to pay for the clothes his father was so 
kind as to buy him. That v^ry afternoon the load of wood 
which his father bought came, and was thrown 6flf close to the 
cellar-door. It was Saturday, and there was no school. 

9, "Now I can save father some money," thought Daniel; 
and he ran into the house to ask his mother if he could put the 
wood into the cellar. " I am afraid it is too heavy work for 
you, my son," said his mother. 

10, " I think I can do it, mother. The wood lies close to the 
cellar-door, and all I will have to do is to pitch it right down," 
replied Daniel. " Very well, you may try it; but if you find it 
too hard, you must let old Tom put it in," said his mother. 

11, Daniel danced S,way, and went first to the cellar, where 
he unhooked the trap-door and opened it, and climbed out into 
the yard where the sticks of wood lay in a great heap. At first 
it was good fun to send the sticks clattering one on top of the 

' Sq per flu' i X-f^ more than is needed ; overmuch. 
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other down into the cellar, but pretty soon it grew tedious,* and 
Daniel began to think that he had rather do something else. 

12. Just then George Flyson came into the yard and asked 
Daniel if he wasn't going to fish for smelts that day. " I guess 
not. This wood must go in, and then it will be too late to go 
so far this afternoon," replied Daniel. 

IS. " Oh, let the wood alone ! We have got some round at oui 
bouse that ought to go in, but I sha'n't do it. Father may hire 8 
man to do such work. Come, old Tom will be glad of that 
job,'' said George. "No, I am going to do this before any 
thing else," said Daniel, as he picked up a big stick and sent it 
flying down the cellar-way: 

IJt* "Did your old man make you do it?" asked Flyson. 
*' Who?" queried Daniel, so sharply that the boy saw his error, 
and corrected his form of question. "Did your father make 
you do this job ? " 

15. " No : he does not know I am doing it ; and, by the way, 
George Flysop, don't you call my father ^old man.' If you 
don't know any better than to treat your father disrespectfully, 
you sh&'n't treat mine so," answered Daniel. 

16. " Ho 1 Seems you are gc^tting mighty pious all of a sud- 
den. Guess I'll have to be going. I'm not good enough for 
you ; " and, with a sneering look, George went 6ff. 

III. 

8. HELPING FATHER. 

PART SECOND. 

THE wood-pile down cellar grew larger, until the wood-pile 
in the yard was all gdne ; then Daniel shut down the 
trap-door, ran into the house and brushed his clothes, and 
started out to find his playmates and have a game of base-ball. 
He felt vfiry happy, for he had earned something for a kind 
father who was always earning something for him; and the 
thought of this pleased him much. 

2. He felt happier still when his father came home to supper, 
and said while at the table, " My wood did not come, did it, 

mother ? I told the man to send it up this afternoon, certainly." 

^ ,_^^^^^^.^^_ . _ _ I- 

' Te^ (U ons, duU ; tireBome from lengfii or slowness. 
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Mr. Andrews always called his wife " mother." — ^*^ Oh, yes, the 
wood came. I saw the team back into the yard," replied Mi& 
Andrews 

S, *^ Then old Tom must have p^t it in. I sappose he will 
charge fifty or seTeuty-five cents for doing it»" said Mr. An- 
drews. " I think a boy put it in," said his wife. " What boy V 
— '^ Oh, a smart little f61l5w that plays around here a good deal 
He wanted the job, and so I let him do it," said Mrs. Andrews. 

4. " Some little boy who wanted some pocket-money, I sup- 
pose. Whose boy was it ? " asked Mr. Andrews. " There he is. 
he will tell you all about it;" and Mrs. Andrews pointed to 
Daniel, who was enjoying the fun quietly. And now he was 
pleased indeed to hear how gratified his father was at finding 
his little boy so industrious and thoughtfuL It repaid him 
amply for not going smelt-fishing. 

5. It was not 16ng after this that the bleak ^ winds of NoTem- 
ber began to blow. The leaves of the trees fell lifeless to the 
earth, and fiv^ry thing prepared to put on the 6rmine ^ garb of 
winter. One evening when Daniel went to bed, he put aside 
his certain, and looked out into the street He was sarprised 
to find it white with snow. Silently and gently, one by one, 
the tiny ^ flakes had fallen, until hillside and valley, street and 
house-top, were covered with the spdtless snow. 

6. "I wonder how deep it will be by morning. Perhaps 
there will be enough for sleighing. Old Tom will be round to 
clear dff the sidewalk and platforms. I must get lih^ad of him 
this winter, and save father some more money;" and Daniel 
got into bed as quickly as he could, so that he should &wake 
early in the morning. 

7. When Mr. Andrews &w6ke the next day, he heard the 
scraping of a shovel on the sidewalk, and said to his wife, 
"Tom has got ai6ng early this morning. These snow-storms 
are profitable to him. Last winter I guess I paid him five or 
six dollars for shoveling snow." 

8. When he got up, however, and looked out of the window, 

^ Bleak, cold and sweeping ; It inhabits northern climates, and 

cheerless- has white fur in winter; hence. 

^ Sr' mine, an animal related to, snow is called the ermine garb, 
or somewhat resembling, the weasel. " TV n% little ; veiy small. 
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he was not a little astonished to see Daniel shoyeling dff the 
sidewalk, his cheeks all aglow with the healthy exercise. 

9. " See that boy, mother," said he to his wife ; " he has 
cleared the walk 6ff nicely. What a good little ftllow he is I 
When Christmas comes, we must reward him for all this." 

10. And so Daniel went on according to this beginning. He 
cleared the snow 6ff ifter every storm. In the spring-time he 
put the garden and yard all in order, and did a great many 
things which his father had always paid a man for doing. And 
he had plenty of time to play besides, and then he enjoyed his 
play better, because there is always a satisfaction in doing well, 
which lends a charm to eyery thing we undertake. 

11. One day, about a year after the day that Daniel had put 
tn the first load of wood, his father said to him, " My son, I 
have kept a memorandum ^ of the work that you have done for 
me the past year, and find that, allowing you what I should 
have paid old Tom or any other person, I owe you to-day forty- 
two dollars and sixty cents." 

12. " So much as that, father ? Why, I did not know 1 
could 6am so much all myself, and I did not work very hard 
either," said ^ Daniel. " Some of it was pretty hard work for 
a little boy that likes to play," replied his father; "but you did 
it well, and now T am ready to pay you." 

13. "Pay me ? What! the re'al money right in my hands?" 
— " Yfis, the real money;" and Mr. Andrews placed a roll of 
** greenbacks" in his little son's hands. 

IJ^. Daniel looked at it for a few minutes, and then said, " FU 
tell you what to do with this money for me, papa." 

15, "What, my son?" — "Buy my clothes with it for the 
next year," said Daniel. And Mr. Andrews did so. 

IV. 

9. HAJ^D AMD HEART. 

IN storm or shine, two friends of mine 
Go forth to work or play ; 
And, when they visit poor men's homes. 
They bless them by the way. 



^ Mdm' o r&n dum, a written ac* bered ; a note to help the memory, 
count of something to be remem- ' Said (sSd). 
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2. 'Tis willinghandl 'tis cheerful heart ! 
The two best friends I know ; 
Around the hearth ^ come joy and inlrth,^ 
Where'er their faces glow. 

5. Gome shine, 'tis bright! come dark, 'tis light! 

Come cold, 'tis warm 6re^ Idng ! 
So heavily fall the hammer-stroke I 
Merrily sound the sdng 1 

j^ Who falls may stand, if good right hand 
Is first, not second best : 
Who weeps may sing, if kindly heart 
Has lodging in his breast. 

J. The humblest board has dainties poured. 
When they sit down to dine ; 
The crust they eat is honey-sweet. 
The w^ter good as wine. 

6. They fill the pfirse * with hSn^st gold. 

They lead no creature ^ wrdng ; * 
So heavily fall the hammer-stroke ! 
Merrily sound the s6ng ! 

7. Witiiout these twain,^ the poor complain 

Of evils hard to bedr ; ^ 
But with them poverty grows rich. 
And finds a loaf to spdrel* 

8. Their looks are fire; their words inspire; 

Their deeds give courage high ; — 
About their knees the children run. 
Or climb, they know not why. 

9. Who sails, or rides, or walks with them. 

Ne'er finds the journey Idng ; — 
So heavily fall the hammer-stroke ' 
Merrily sound the sdng ! 



1 Hearth (hS,rth). created ; an animal ; a man. 
« Mirth (merth), see Note 4, p. 16. « Wrbng, see Note 5, p. 16. 
3 Ere (ar), sooner than ; before. "^ Trurain, two. 

* Purse (pers), see Note 4, p. 16. ® Bear (bar), see Note 2, p. 16. 

* Creature (kref yer), any thing • Spare (spS.r). 
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SECTION III. 
I. 

10. MOUMTAIJ^ OF THE HOLY CROSS. 

ON a spftr ^ of the Eocky Mountaing which dlyides the Col« 
orado ^ district into nearly equal parts, and about one 
hundred miles west of Denver city, rises a peak to the height of 
thirteen thousand three hundred feet above the level of the sea. 

2. In the midst of the immense grandeurs ^ of this mountain 
range stands this one peak, high above all that surround it, in 
the m&jesty whigh beldngs to the everlasting hills. 

S. The glory of the morning and of the evening, the splen- 
dors of sunrise and sunset, the awfiil gloom of coming tempests, 
the hdrror of the fdrked lightning, the crash of the rolling 
thunder, and the sun-burst of the clearing shower, with its rain- 
bow of peace, give such varied aspects to this Idfty summit,* that 
it charms the eye of the traveler from whatever point it is seen. 

4. But if his way lead aldng the tdrrent at the foot of the 
mountain, a new wonder claims his attention and holds his 
gaze, until he breaks forth into exclamations of delight, con- 
trolled only by a deep feeling of awe. 

5. At a distance of from fifty to one hundred miles, this mar- 
vel becomes visible ; though so indistinctly that the traveler 
might imagine himself deceived by the subtile* air of these 
high regions. But no ! hour after hour as he rides, the vision, 
for such it at first seems, becomes clearer and clearer, and 
changes at last into an impressive reai'ity. 

6. Thousands of feet above the road over which his mule is 
slowly toiling, impressed on the almost vertical^ face of the 
mountain, stretches a crdss ! A cross of such gigantic proper 
tions that the hand of the Creator alone could have traced its 
outline, and so deeply cut into the rugged rock that one of 

^ Spur (spdr), a moantain that * Silm' mit, highest peak ; the top. 

shoots from the side of another " SilV tile, not dense or gross ; 

mountain. rare ; thin. 

' Colorado («or o ra' do). * Ver' ti cal, directly over head; 

' Qrandenrs (gr&nd' 7Urz)« plumb ; upright. 
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those convulsions of nature by which He claims the universe as 
His own, must have torn open the mighty fissures ^ that portray* 
it to the world. 

7. This crdss is defined in glittering whiteness on the dark 
and rugged summit, by a vertical fissure fifteen hundred feet in 
length, crdssed by another of no less than nine hundred feet 
The heavy snows of the Colorado region, though sliding 6ff the 
steep plane ^ of the surrounding rock, have accumulated * in 
these mighty chasms, and are so protected by their immense 
depth, and the r&re atmosphere of those Idfty heights, that the 
heats of summer have no power to melt them. 

8. With a feeling as profound as that with which Constantine 
beheld in the heavens the sign of the Son of Man, must the 
American traveler contemplate * this mark oi G6d set on the 
fdreA^ad of his country ; his country, which is thus, as it were, 
signed and sealed like the mystical* elect named by St. John in 
the Apocalypse.'^ 

9, May it not indicate® that America is to stand forth as the 
champion ^ elected by Christ for the defence of His cause ? 
Oh ! if this w6re our country's glorious destiny, the honors of 
dominion and wealth that now fill the n&tional heart, would pale 
and fade as before a vision of heaven. 

10, Throughout the whole extent of our continent, islands, 
bays, rivers show forth by their names the faith of their Catho- 
lic discoverers and Catholic settlers. But here the sign and 
s5urce of that Holy Faith, whence alone flows all the joy of 
heaven or 6arth, is exalted ^^ by the hand of Nature itself, and 
gives its name of consolation to this grand watch-tower of the 
New World, 

The Moun^tain of the Holy Cross. 



* Fissures (fish' ureg), open and 
wide cracks. 

'■' Por tray', paint or draw the 
likeness of ; draw forth. 
2 Plane, a flat, even surface. 

* Ac cu' mu lat ed, heaped up in 
a mass. 

^ Con' tern plate, to look at in all 
bearings, or on all sides ; study. 



^ M^s' tic al, far from man's un- 
derstanding. 

^ A pdc' a l^se, revelation ; the 
name given to the 14st bdbk in the 
New Testament. 

•* In' di cate, point out ; show. 

^ Cham' pi on, one who contends 
in behalf of a principle or x>erson. 

'® Bx alt' ed, raised on high. 
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II. 

11. THE CROSS OF COJSrSTAJrriME. 

IN the year 311 of the Christian era, the Emperor of the 
West, Cdnstantine, yet a pagan, wa§ on his march to 
Rome to attack the tyrant Maxen'tius, who, with the emperors 
Max'imin and licin'ius, had formed a very powerful league * 
against him. 

2. The forces of Constantine were far inferior to those of his 
adversaries,^ whose armies were composed of veteran troops Idiig 
inured^ to war and flushed* with victory. In this painful 
crisis, Constantine remembered that the emperors who, in his 
time, had most zeal for idolatry, had perished miserably ; while 
his father, Constantius Chlorus (klo' rus), who, though himself 
a pagan, had favored the Christians, had received sensible* 
marks of the Divine protection. Therefore he resolved to ad- 
dress his pr&yers for help to Him whom the Christians wor- 
shipped, the one only G6d of heaven and earth. 

S, While marching in the midst of his troops, and revolving* 
these things in his mind with all earnestness, a erdss of light, 
brighter than the blazing noon-day sun, api^ eared in the cloud- 
less heavens, shining in glory resplendent, and above it, in 
Greek characters, the words, " By this conquer." 

J/., The whole army beheld, and were filled with amazement.'^ 
Constantine, troubled and anxious, passed a sleepless night. 
As he lay on his couch, pondering^ on this prodigy,^ the Lord 
Jesus Himself appeared to him, and bade him take the mir&c'u- 
lous sign he had seen in the heavens as his standard, for under 
that sign he should triumph over all his enemies. 

5. This standard is the famous Lab'arum. It is described by 
the historian Euse'bius, who saw it himself, and who also had 
from the lips of Constantine, confirmed^® by oath, an exact 

^ League, a oombinatioD of princes "^ A maze' ment, extreme sur- 

or states for mntaal assistance. prise at what is not understood. 

' Ad' ver sa ry, an opponent. " Pbn' der ing, applying the mind 

' In ured'', accustomed ; hardened, to a subject with 15ng and careful 

* Fltished, animated ; excited. attention. 

* SSn' si ble, capable of being • Pr6d' i J;y, a miracle ; a wonder, 
perceived by the senses. a thing fitted to astonish. 

* Re vblv' ing, reflecting on ; '" Con firmed', strengthened ; 
thinking over r«iidered c^rtaift. 
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account of the miraculous events which led him to adopt the 
Crdss as his standard. 

6. It consisted of a spear of extradr'dinaiy length, overlaid 
with gold, athwart which wa§ laid a piece in fashion of a Cross. 
Upon its top was fixed a crown composed of gold and precious 
stones, and insfirted^ in the crown was the monogram ^ or sym- 
bol of the Saving Name, viz. : two Greek letters expressive of the 
f ig ure of the Cross, and being also the initial ^ letters of the 
name of Christ 

7. From the cross-piece hung a banner of piirple tissue, in 
length exactly equal to its breadth. On its upper portion were 
embroidered in gold and in colors the portrait of the emperor, 
and those also of his children. The banner was thickly studded 
with precious stones and interwoven with much gold, presenting 
a spectacle * of inexpressible beauty. 

8. This standard was intrusted to the keeping of fifty of the 
bravest and noblest of the imperial * guards, whose duty it was 
to surround and defend it on the field of battle ; and this post 
was regarded as the highest possible in honor and dimity. 
Constantine also caused the sacred monogram to be embla- 
zoned ^ on his own helmet, and on the bucklers, helmets, and 
arms of his legions. 

9. On the morning of the great battle, when the first rays of 
the October sun gleamed from the myste'rious emblem, the sol- 
diers of the Lab'arum felt themselves animated with an irresist- 
ible ardor. Wherever the sacred sign appeared, the enemy gave 
way before the numerically '^ inferior soldiers of the Cross. 

10. Therefore Constantine ordered the saving trophy ^ to be 
carried wherever he saw his troops exposed to the greatest dan- 
ger, and thus victory was secured. The result was most decisive; 
for those of the enemy who escaped on the field of battle were 
drowned in the Tiber. 

1 In sert' ed, set within gome- ^ Im pe' ri al, belonging to an 

thing. empire or an emperor. 

* Mbn'' o gram, two or more let- ^ Em bla' zon, to adorn ; to set 
ters blended into one. 6ff with ornament. 

'^ In i' tial, commencing ; the first ' Nu mSr' i cal ly, with respect 

letter of a word. to numbers. 

* SpSc' ta cle, a remarkable or 8 Tr6' phy, something that is evi- 
noteworthy fact- flenc© pf victory. 
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11. Maxen'tius had thrown acrdss that river a bridge of boats, 
BO contrived as to be pulled to pieces by means of machinery, 
managed by engineers ^ stationed for the purpose on the oppo- 
site shore. The tyrant thought thus to take his rival in a 
snare. But he fell into the trap he had laid for another ; for, as 
he was retreating with his guards over the bridge so cunningly 
devi§ed,2 the boats separated from each other, and himself and 
all who were with him perished in the tftrbid ^ waters. 

12. Constantino, in his manifesto * to the people of the East, 
alludes ^ to the miracle of the Cross as a well-known fact. Ad- 
dressing himself to our Lord, he says : " By Thy guidance and 
assistance, I have undertaken and accomplished salutary things. 
Everywhere carrying before me Thy sign, I have led my army 
to victory.'* 

13. The wonderful events here related are beyond doubt. 
They led to the conversion of Constantino, who was baptized 
soon afterward, and is known as the first Christian emperor. 

III. 

12. THE PIONEERS. 

PART FIRST. 

A MISSIONARY was traveling thrgugh the bleakest part of 
Texas. He had of late been what might be called " un- 
lucky " in his choice of roads, frequently losing his way, until 
both himself and his poor beast seemed about giving up in utter 
exhaustion.^ 

2. It wag only by the help of the Health of the Sick, '^ whom 
he 80 confidently invoked,^ that the holy priest was now pro- 
ceeding. His well-worn beads were 5ften pressed to his lips and 
heart, his strength being too far g5ne to allow him to repeat the 
prdyers that had beguiled and sanctified many a journey. 



^ En gi neers', persons skilled in 
the principles of mathematics and 
mechanics and their application. 

2 ije vise', to plan or scheme for. 

' Tur' bid, muddy ; thick. 

* M&n' i fSs' to, a public declara- 
tion of a prince or ruler. 

^ Al Itldes^, refers to. 



^ Exhaustion (egz hast"^ yun), the 
condition of being emptied complete- 
ly, or deprived of means, strength, 
or spirits. 

^ Health of the Sick, one of the 
titles by which our Lady is invoked 
in the Litany. 

" In voked', addressed in pnlj^er 
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S. He was in tiie timber land§ now, and ttiougli the (5bangif 
from Vhat seemed ati endless prfiirle had at first been welcome, 
the ^adowg were fulling oppressively on hig mind, i^ile i 
deeper Iftngflor stole over hij ejhgnsted frame. 

4. What ij it that so Biiddenly eaujej the drooping form to 
sit erect, and seiidj a gleam of joyous surprise to the heavy 
eye§? It has been' dayg sin^e he lci<)ked upon a human {a^, 
but wekome aj the sight wogld be, it eogld not call up that 
look. Ah, no I Tlie missionary had seen Vhat-to him ij a 
dearer sight than the most inviting habitation eould be even at 
that moment ; — t grave, over Vhidh stands sentinel* & great 
€r6ss, with 4 long rosary twined ibout it. 

5. Here in the wild fflrest he had found the emblems of Jegua 
and Mary. The next moment lie wag prostrate before tjiem, 
with & feeling of quiet rest stealing over body and soul. Witi 
the w'hispered "Jleguiem"^ for the Christian elumberii^ there, 
still on hig lips, he fell iisliicp. 

6. Awaking with il strange feeling of renewed vigor and hope, 

' Been (bin). ' Rfi' qui em, & prayer for liic 

* Sjjq' U nel, on guard. soul^ in pQrgalorf. 
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his wandering glance fell on the Grdss and Beads, and, though 
not given to dreaming, he naturally began to marvel how they 
came there. But he soon aroused himself from the spell of idle 
thought and luxurious ease, to dfifer to the Queen of the Rosary 
most fervent supplications for the one buried there^ who had 
evidently been devoted to her. 

7. This done, he arose and turned to his horse, which wafi 
contentedly grazing near by, when he became aware that he 
was not alone. Several little children sat on the ground at a safe 
distance, watching him intently. As the good priest, with a 
smile and a blessing on his lips, adv&nced to them, they fled 
before him toward a cabin which he now descried^ thrgugh the 
spreading trees. 

8. A woman came to the door as the children rushed hastily 
in^ and casting an anxious gldjice around^ beheld the invader of 
her fSrest domain. With a cry of joy she fell on her knees, 
bending her head for the blessing which was heartily given ; 
then, while shaking the missionary's hand with both hers, in 
eager welcome, she looked about for the runaways. " And so ye 
scampered away at first sight of the priest, God bless him 1 " she 
cried merrily. " then its haythens ye are, 8\jre enough^ not 
to know his Reverence.*' 

9. Saying this she led her welcome guest into the dwelling — a 
poor and rough one indeed, but neat and homelike as woman's 
c4re and taste could make it, and ornamented with a erugifix 
and several pious prints, to say nothing of strings of beads 
hanging on various parts of the wall, which were most beautifdl 
in the missionary's eyes, as home-made rosaries, plainly appro- 
priated by each member of the household. 

10. His hostess having seen him seated at ease, and given 
him a dozen welcomes and blessings for having come, went 
to the door and blew a loud summons thrgugh a horn, that 
quickly brought a pretty group to her side, boys and girls, 
healthy and happy-looking, whom she marshalled ^ in due order, 
and led forward. The holy priest thought he had never seen a 
lovelier sight, as, following their mother's example, they all 
knelt together for his blessing. 



De Bcrled', discovered. ' Mar' shalled, arran^red. 
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11. He stdbd up, and gave it solemnly to each child in turn. 
The mother too had arisen, and with a little mellow laogh at 
the last, while tears of emotion rolled down her cheeks, she 
said : " Sijre ygur Reverence does well to give the blessing strong 
in this poor family ; — ten of us, and never a Christian among the 
lot but myself." 

12. The priest, recalhng her words to the children at his en- 
trance, looked at her for an explanation, but already she had 
tflrned aside, " on hds'pitable thoughts intent," giving brief 
directions to the oldest boy, who immediately went off to attend 
to the horse, and to the two oldest girls, who disappeared with 
her. The half a dozen who remained were soon at their ease 
with the good Father. Their manners had a singular attraction 
for him, being at once frank ^ and shy,^ artless and yet with a 
certain reserve ; and their &ns2^er§ to his questions interested 
while they puzzled him. 

13. At the bountiful repast which was soon spread before him, 
he alluded ^ to one of these puzzles, saying he had asked the 
names of his young entertainers, but they had not gratified his 
curiosity. The mother replied laughingly that it would bother 
them to go thrgugh that ceremony, easy as his Reverence 
thought it ; but a sudden quivering in her voice betokened 
emotion that she hastily thrust aside by pressing her guest to 
partake of the several dishes before him, with many an apol- 
ogy that they were no better. After the meal was over, expla- 
nations came. 

IV. 

13. THE PIONEERS. 

PART SECOND. 

BERNARD TRACY and Ellen had come out to America 
immediately after th^ir marriage, with the intention of 
settling in the Southwest. At New Orleans they fell in with 
a sharper * who soon contrived to g^t their little fund in ex- 
change for " a splendid property ^' he had in Texas. With a 
poor team, procured for them at a town to which he was travel- 
ing, they started for their new home ; but, after journeying on 

' Fr&nk, open ; truthful. ^ Al lu' ded, hinted at ; mentioned. 

* Shy, easily frightened ; timid. * Sharp' er, a swindler ; a cheat. 
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and on till they got completely Idst in the wild, B6r'nard found 
he had been deceived. 

2, One of the horses had already died; the other was too 
much broken down to go any further. So Bernard halted, in 
the name of G6d, and set about making the home he had hoped 
to find. They were a young and energetic couple, full of that 
true piety which works on cheerily, trusting results to God. 
They had some provisions with them, wild game and fish were 
easily procured, and on the whole it was a romantic episode ^ 
in lile. 

S. They had but two sources of regret With the social 
instincts of their race, they disliked their isolated * location : 
still they hoped it would not be a solitude vfiry 16ng; others 
would surely find the way thither, and it was a fine place for a 
young colony. They felt much more keenly their deprivation 
of the Church blessings and privileges ; but this, too, would soon 
be altered ; some of the future settlers would certainly be Cath- 
olics, and no douJt G6d would send a saintly missionary that 
way in ^m^wqv to th^ir prdyers. 

^. Thus the simple-minded, God-fearing p&ir hoped and 
trusted, as year followed year. They were too far from the 
regions of civilization to Chink of returning; and as a little 
family grew up around them, such an undertaking became more 
and more impracticable. The hoped-for settlers never came, 
neither w6re their hearts ever gladdened by the sight of a mis- 
sionary. A stray Indian, now and then, was their only visitor. 

5. Hope became more grave and earnest, but never deserted 
them. They kept Sundays and holy days as sacredly as if they 
were in the heart of faithful Erin i^ fasts and abstinences were 
never omitted; our Lady was honored, and invoked under 
every title by which they had ever heard her named ; saints and 
angels heard their praises, and watched over the two Christians 
in the depth of the " haythen wilderness," as poor Ellen always 
called it. 

6, And her children were heathens as well as their birthplace. 
Both father and mother solemnly agreed that no hand hut the 

^ Ep'' i sode, an incident not ne- "^ Is' o lat' ed, lonely ; standing 
cessarily connected with what has by itself, 
(j^one before it. ^ E' rin, Ireland. 
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priesfs should pour the w^ter of regen'era'tion on those little 
heads, save death w^ actually at the door. They brought them 
up as eateehu'mensy^ expecting Baptism, when the minister of 
Ood would come. All had their r^dely-fashion6d beads, which 
they said together daily for this blessing. 

7. The last act of Bernard was to carve the beads for the 
baby who was beginning to take notice, the ninth human blos- 
som of the wilderness. On Saturday, at the sunset hour- 
Mary's own day and hour they loved to call it — he hung the 
beads round baby's neck, hugging her to his great fatherly 
heart, with love and pride and gratitude, as he saw her joy over 
her new possession. 

8. At that same hour on the following Saturday his widow 
and orphans knelt around the grave they had made in his favor- 
ite spot, and with sobs rather than words said the beads for poor 
father's soul. Henceforth that spot became their bouse of 
prayer, where daily their petitions were breathed to Jesus and 
Mary for a priest. " And now they were answered — the priest 
had come, glory forever be tx) God ! " 

9. The missionary's tears mingled with the mother's as she 
gave him the particulars of this little hJstory. With what joy 
he said Mdss the next day in that humble cabin, protected by 
guardian angels, giving to the faithful Christian matron, who 
had so long hungered for it, the Bread of Life 1 With what joy 
he baptized that pretty group, the thoughtful, industrious boy 
of fourteen, as pure-minded and guileless as the little prattler 
of three ! 

10. Ere he quitted that abode the four eldest made their 
First Communion. With the tender feelings and inventive taste 
of a priest of God, he had erected the altar for this trvjly festive 
occasion on a little elevation near the father's grave, beautifying 
it as much as was possible. Thus had the prayer of Mth been 
h^ard. 

11. Several years afterward, when the good priest took an 
opportunity of revisiting the cabin, he found that it had neigh- 
bors. A little settlement was growing up at last. How many 
such stories might be told of fdrest days in America! 

* C&V e chu' men, one preparing for Christian Baptism. 
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SECTION IV. 
I. 

J4. THE STORK Or STBASBOURG. 

HEN travelers in Europe wish to go from P&ris to 



Switzerland or back again^ they 6iten take the rdute^ 
which passes thrgugh the city of Stras'bourgy in order to visit 
the great cathedral there. 

^- If you should take a walk or drive fhrgugh the streets of 
Strasbourg, and should chance to Idbk up to the curious roofs 
of the houses, with th6ir four or five rows of odd, eye-shaped 
windows projecting from them, you would notice that many 
of the chimneys were covered on the top with a sort of bed- 
ding of straw, and perhaps upon this you would see a great 
bird, with a long bill and a short tail, mounted on two long, 
thin legs. He would be standing so very stilJ that you would 
think it must be one of the curious ornaments that the people 
in Europe put upon their houses. " 

3. But if you look long enough, you will see him stretch out 
a pftir of endrmous^ wingc throw back his head upon his body, 
and rise slowly and majestically* into the Air ; he would not fly 
Tery far, however, but, alighting in the street where there has 
been a market, seize a fish that has been thrown into the gut- 
ter, and fly back with it to his nest. This is the famous stdrk, 
— a bird which is common in Europe, especially in the large 
cities, being fond of the society of man. 

^ The stork is a bird of most excellent character. He is a 
pattern of gdbdn^ss to his pArents, and to his children. He 
never forgets a kindness, and is so useful that the people in 
Holland make false chimneys to their houses, so that the storks 
may find places enough for their nests; and in German cities 
they put a kind of framework upon their chimneys, so that the 
storks may find it more convenient. 

5. Once, in Strasbourg, a chimney td&k fire. Upon this chim- 

^ Route (r^t), a cOnrse or wSy. or size ; greater than common. 

' E no]< mo^s, differing from, or ' Ufa jds^ tic al ly, with dignity i 
exceeding the common ri}le, form, with a Idfty lUr or appearance. 
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ney was a nest, in which were four young storks not yet able to 
fly. Think of the despAir ^ of the stork-mother as the smoke 
enveloped her poor little ones, and the heat threatened to roast 
them alive ! They were too young for her to carry them away 
in her beak, — that would « strangle them ; and to throw them 
out of their nest would only break their little necks. 

& The mother's instinet^ taught her what to do. She flev 
back and forth over the nest, flapping her great wings over it, 
and so making a current of air in which the young could 
breathe. . But al^ I a great quantity of sdbt all on fire began to 
fall, and now they must certainly be bAmt &live. 

7. No I the good mother extended her great wings over the 
nest, and allowed the burning soot to fall upon herself. It had 
burnt one wing nearly away when the people below came witii 
ladders, and saved the nest and the four little birds and the 
good mother. They took cdre of her, but she was always 
infirm ; she could fly no more, and for many years she used to 
go round from house to house, and the people would feed her. 

8. The storks always spend the winter in Africa, and always 
make their journeys in the night. When the time comes for 
them to go, they all assemble together and choose a leader. 
Such a chattering as they make ! No doubt they have a great 
deal of trouble in getting every thing settled ; they make all 
their talk with their jaws, which sound like castanets.^ They 
always go at the same time every year, and return to their 
chimney nests when the winter is over. 

9. One well-bred stork, that had made his nest in the same 
chimney for many years, used to come and walk up and down 
before the door of the house where his nest was, the morning 
after his return, clattering his bill, as much as to say, " Good 
morning, sir : you see I am here again." And in the autumn, 
just before he went away, he would come and do the same 
again, to bid good-bye, and the mastei- would come out and say, 
'* Good-bye: a pleasant journey to yQu." 

' De spair', the loss of all hope. ^ CSs' ta nSt, an instrnment oom- 

^ In' stinct, inward impulse : the posed of small, rounded shells of 

natural, unreasoning Impulse in an ivory or hard wood, shaped like 

animal by which it is guided to the spoons, fastened to the thumb, and 

performance of any action. beaten with the middle finger. 
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10, Th^re is a little story that is told to iDus'trate^ the 
gratitude of the st6rk. Ouce a naughty boy threw a stone at a 
stork and broke its leg. It got into its nest and thfire lay. 
The women of the house fed it, s^t its leg, and cured it, so that 
it was able, at the proper season, to fly away with the rest. 

IL Next spring the bird, which was r^c'bgnized by the women 
by its peculiar gait, retflmed ; and when they came near it, 
the lame creature dropped gratefully at their feet from its bill 
the finest diamond it had been able to pick up in its travels. 
It u§ed to be said that they were in the habit of throwing 
down one of their young to their landlord before they left their 
nests, as a kind of rent. That w^§ carrying gratitude a little 
too far, I think — don't you ? 

12. One rea§on why the storks are so welcome in large cities 
is, that they are very useful in eating up all the refuse that is 
thrown into the streets. In Europe 'an cities, two or three times 
in the week, the farmers, and fishermen, and butchers, in the 
country round, bring their prdduce ^ into the city in carts, where 
it is displayed in tempting order ; and then their wives and 
daughters, in curious caps and dresses, sell it to the city people. 

IS. The market is over by noon, and then the market-place 
is covered with the storks, who clean it all up, and carry away 
all that has been dropped. They are particularly fond of fish 
and serpents, and eels and frdgs are considered a great d^licagy 
by them. They are so valuable, that, in some places, to kill 
them used to be considered a crime, punished with death, and 
they have even been worshiped, like the ibis ^ in Egypt. 

i^. There is a gigantic stork, a native of Bengal,* which is 
called the Adjutant,^ because from a distance it looks like a man 
with a white waistcoat and trousers. One of these great birds 
was brought to London, and lived over seventy years in the 
Eegent's Park. It is from under the wings of this variety ® that 
the white, downy feathers, called m&r'abgu', come. 

1 n liis'trate, to set in a clear and black wing and tail feathers, 
light or make plain. -* Bengal (ben gal'), a province 

2 Pr6d' uce, fruits, fowls, vegeta- of British India. 

hies, &c., raised on a farm. * Ad' ju tant, a military officer. 

8 r bis, a species of crane having ® Va ri' e ty, one of a number of 
bare head and neck, white plumage, things akin or related to one another. 
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11. 

15. THE BAUEFOOT BOY. 

BLESSINGS on thee, little man, 
* Bdref oot * boy, with cheeks of tan I 
With thy tumed-up pantaloons, 
And thy mfirry whis/led tunes; 
With thy red lip, redder still 
Kissed by strawberries on the hill ; 
With the sunshine on thy face, 
Tlirgugh thy torn brim's jaunty * grace : 
From my heart I give thee joy ; — 
I was once a barefoot boy! 

iP. Prince thou art — the grown-up man 
Only is republican.* 
Let the million-dollared ride — 
Barefoot, trudging* at his side. 
Thou hast more than he can buy. 
In the reach of ear and eye : 
Outward sunshine, inward joy — 
Blessings on thee, barefoot boy 1 

8. Oh for boyhood's painless play ; 
Sleep that wakes in laughing day ; 
Health that mdcks the doctor's rules ; 
Knowledge (never learned of schools) 
Of the wild bee's morning chase. 
Of the wild flower time and place, 
Flight of fowl, and habitude * 
Of the tenants of the wood ; 
How the tdr'toise ^ be&rs his shell. 
How the woodchuck digs his cell. 
And the ground-mole sinks his well ; 



' Barefoot (bS.r' fut). elected representatives. 

* Jaunty (jan' ti), airy ; showy. * Triidjf' ing, going on foot. 

^ Ro puV li can, one who favors ^ HSV i tude, usual manner d 

or prefers a government of the living, feeling, or acting, 
people exercised for the people by * Tortoise (t6r' tis). 
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How the robin feeds her young. 
How the 6'riole's * nest is hung ; 

4. Wh6re the whit6st lilies blow. 
Where the freshest berries grow, 
Where the ground-nut trails its vine. 
Where the wood-grape's clusters shine ; 
Of the black wasp's cunning way, 
Mason of his walls of clay. 

And the architectural ^ plans 
Of gray hornet arti§an§!* — 
For, eschewing^ books and t&skcf. 
Nature &ns^^ers all he asks ; 
Hand in hand with her he walks, 
Face to face with her he talks, 
Part and parcel of her joy. 
Blessings on the barefoot boy I 

5. Oh for boyhood^s time of June, 
Crowding years in one brief moon. 
When all things I heard or saw. 
Me, their master, waited for ; — 

I was rich in flowers and trees. 

Humming-birds and honey-bees ; 

For my sport the squirrel (skwur'rel) played, 

Plied ^ the snouted mole his spade ; 

For my taste the blackberry-cone 

Pftrpled over hedge and stone ; 

Laughed the brdbk for my delight, 

Thrgugh the day, and through the night, 

Whispering at the garden wall. 

Talked with me from fall to fall ! 

6. Mine the sand-rimmed pickerel pond. 
Mine the walnut slopes beyfind, 



_^^ 



' Cy ri 51e, a bird of several varie- ing to, the art of building, 

ties of the thrash family — some of ' Ar' ti san, one trained to hand 

a golden-yellow, mixed with black, skill in some mechanical art or 

and others having Grange in place trade ; a mechanic, 

of the yellow ; sometimes called ^ Eschewing (es fShXi' ing), keep- 

golden-rcibin or hang-bird. ing one's self clear of ; shunning. 

* Ar' ohi UioV fir a], of, or nlat- * Plied, worked steadily. 
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Mine on bending orchard trees 
Apples of Hesperides ! ^ 
Still as my hori'zon ^ grew. 
Larger grew my riches, too ; 
All the world I saw or knew 
Seemed a complex ^ Chinese toy. 
Fashioned for a bdrefdbt boy ! 

7. Oh for festal * dainties spread. 
Like my bowl of milk and breads- 
Pewter spoon and bowl of wdbd. 
On the door-stone gray and r^de I 
O'er me like a regal ^ tent. 
Cloudy-ribbed, the sunset bent, 
Pftrple-cftrtained, fringed with gold. 
Looped in many a wind-swung fold ; 
While for music came the play 

Of the pied frogs' orchestra ; * 
And, to light the noisy choir, 
Lit the fly his lamp of fire ; 
I was monarch : p5mp and joy 
Waited on the barefoot boy ! 

8, Cheerily, then, my little man. 
Live and laugh, as boyhood can. 
Though the flinty slopes be hard. 
Stubble-speared the new-mown sward/ 
Every mom shall lead thee thrgugh 
Fresh baptisms of the dew ; 

Every evening from thy feet 
Shall the cool wind kiss the heat. 

d. All too soon these feet must hide 
In the prison-cells of pride. 



> Hes pte^i des, four sisters fabled ^ F^s' tal, belonging to a holiday 

as guardians of golden apples ; or feast ; joyous ; gay. 

hence, golden apples are here meant. ^ Re' gal, pertaining to a ki^ 

* Ho rl' zon, the line that bounds kingly ; royal. 

the sight where the earth and sky « Orchestra (ar' kes tr&), a l»n{ 

appear to meet. of musicians performing in public. 

* Cdin' plex, not simple. ^ Sward, the grassy surface of laQ^ 
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Lo§e the freedom of the sod. 
Like a colt's for work be shod. 
Made to tread the mills of toil 
Up and down in ceaseless moil ; ^ 
Happy if their track be found 
Never on forbidden ground, — 
Happy if they sink not in 
Quick and treacherous ^ sands of sin. 
Ah I that thou couldst know thy joy 
Ere it passes, Babepoot Boy I 

III. 

16. THE PASHA'S SOX 

PART FIRST. 

DURING my winter travels in Af ri€a, several years ago, I 
visited Khartoum,^ an Egyptian capital town of Nubia, 
situated at the junction * of the Blue and the White Nile. The 
two rivers meet just below the town, and flow as a single stream 
to the Mediterranean, a distance of fifteen hundred miles. 

2. When I reached Khartoum, the Austrian Consul * invited 
me to his house ; and th^re I spent three or four weeks making 
acquaintance with the Egyptian 6ffi9ers, the chiefs of the deceit 
tribes, and the former kings of the different tribes of Ethiopia. 
When I left my boat, on arriving, and walked flirough the 
n5.rrow streets, between mud walls, very few of which were Oven 
whitewashed, I thought it a miserable ® place, and began to look 
out for some garden where I might pitch my tent, rather than 
live in one of those dTrty-looking habitations.^ 

S, The wall around the Consul's house wa§ of mud like the 
others; but when I entered I found clean, h&nc/some rdoms> 



' Moil, the soU or defilement that 
oomes from severe labor ; a spot. 

^ Tr^ach^ er ous, faithless ; be- 
traying a tmst. 

' Khartoum (kar tom^). 

function ( jiingk^^un), the place 
or point of union. 

^ Cdn' sul, a person commissioned 
to reside in a foreign country, as a 



representative or agent of a govern- 
ment, to protect the rights, com- 
merce, merchants, and seamen of 
the State, and to aid in commercial 
and sometimes other transactions 
with such foreign country. 

• Mis' er a ble, very poor. 

^ H^V i ta' tion, a place of &bode ; 
a house. 
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which f&mished delightfdl shade and coolness daring the heat 
of the day. The roof was of palm-ldgs, covered with mud, 
which the sun baked into a hard mass, so that the house was in 
re&l'ity as good as a brick dwelling. It wag a great deal moie 
comfortable than it appeared from the outside. 

^ Th6re w6re other features of the place, however, which it 
would be difficult to find anywhere except in Central Africa. 
After I had taken possession of my room, and eat^n breakfast 
with my host,* I went out to Idbk at the gard^. On each side 
of the steps, leading down from the door, sat two apes that 
barked and snapped at me. 

5, The next thing I saw was a leopard tied to the trunk of 
an 5range-tree. I did not ddre to go within reach of his rope, 
although I diterward became well acquainted with him, A lit- 
tle fdrther, there wa§ a pen full of gazelles* and an antelope' 
with immense horns ; then two fierce, bristling hyenas ; and at 
last, under a shed beside the stable, a full-grown lioness, sleep- 
ing in the shade. 

6, I was greatly surprised when the Oonsul went np to her, 
lifted up her head, opened her jaws so as to show the shining 
white tusks, and finally sat down upon her back. She accepted 
these familiarities^ so good-naturedly that I made bold to pat 
her head also. In a day or two we w6re great friends; she 
would spring about with delight whenever she saw me, and 
v\rould pftr like a cat whenever I sat down upon her back. 

7, I spent an hour or two every day among the animals, and 
found them all easy to tame except the hyenas, which would 
gladly have bitten me if I had allowed them a chance. The 
leopard, one day, bit me slightly in the hand ; but I punished 
him by pouring several buckets of water over him, and he was 
always very amiable after that. The beautiful little gazelles 
would cluster around me, thrusting up their noses into my 
hand, and saying, " Wow I waiol'^ as plainly as I write it. 

' H5st, oDe from whom another midway between the deer and goat 

receives f<55d, lodging, or entertain- Its horns are almost always round 

ment ; a landlord. and ringed. The eyes of some' va- 

^ Ga z^lle, a small, swift, and rieties are large, black, and ygi7 

beautiful species of antelope. beautiful. 

3 An^ te lope, an animal almost * Familiarities (fa mil y&r' i tiz). 
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8. But ndne of these animals attracted me so much as the 
big lioness. She was always good-humored, though occasionally 
so lazy that she would not even open her eyes when I sat down 
on her shoulder. She would sometimes c&tch my fdbt in her 
paws as a kitten catches a ball, and try to make a plaything of 
it — ^yet always without thrusting out her claws. 

9. Once she opened her mouth, and gently tdbk one of my 
legs in her jaws for a moment ; and the very next instant she 
put out her tongue and licked my hand. We all know, how- 
ever, that there are differences of character among animals, as 
there are among men ; and my favorite probably bel6nged to 
a virtuous and respectable family of lions. 

10. The day after my arrival I went with the Consul to visit 
the Pashft,^ who lived in a large mud palace on the bank of the 
Blue Nile. He received us very pleasantly, and invited us to 
take seats in the shady court-yard. Here there was a huge 
panther tied to one of the pillars, while a little lion, about 
eight months old, ran about perfectly loose. 

11. The Pasha called the latter, which came springing and 
frisking toward him. "Now," said he, "we will have some 
fun.*' He then made the lion lie down behind one of the pil- 
lars, and called to one of the black boys to go across the court- 
yard on some errand. The lion lay quite still until the boy 
came opposite to the pillar, when he sprang out and after him. 

12. The boy ran, terribly frightened ; but the lion reached 
him in five or six leaps, sprang upon his back and threw him 
down, and then went back to the pillar as if quite satisfied with 
his exploit Although the boy was not hftrt in the least, it 
seemed to me like a cryel piece of fun. The Pasha, neverthe- 
less, laughed very heartily, and told us that he had himself 
trained the lion to Mghten the boys. 

IV. 

17. THE PASHA'S SOM 

PART SECOND. 

AMONG the Egyptian 6fficers in the city was a Pash^' 
L named Rijfah, who had been banished from Egypt by the 

' Pasha (pa ^§^), a Turkish governor or commander. 
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Vice'roy.* He was a man of considerable education and intelli- 
gence, and was very unhappy at being sent away from his home 
and family. The climate of Khartoum is very unhealthy, aud 
this unfortunate Pasha had suffered greatly from fever. He 
was uncertain how 16ng his exile * would continue : he had beeo 
there already two years, and as all the letters directed to him 
passed thrgugh the hands of the dfficers of government, he waj 
quite at a I5ss how to get any help from his friends. 

2, What he had done to cause his banishment,^ I could not 
ascertain ; probably he did not know himself. There are no 
elections in these Eastern countries : the people have nothing to 
do with the choice of their own rulers. The latter are ap- 
pointed by the Viceroy at his pleasure, and hold dffice only so 
long as he allows them. The envy or jealousy of one Pasha 
may lead to the ruin of another, without any fault on the part 
of the latter. Probably somebody else wanted Kufah Pasha's 
place, and slandered him to the Viceroy for the sake of getting 
him removed and exiled. 

S. The unhappy man inspired my profound sympathy. 
Sometimes he would spend the evening with the Consul and 
myself, because he felt safe, in our presence, to complain of the 
tyranny * under which he suffered. When we met him at the 
houses of the other Egyptian dfficers, he was very cAreful not 
to talk on the subject, lest they should report the fact to the 
governor. 

If.. Being a f 6reigner * and a stranger, I never imagined that I 
could be of any service to Kufah Pasha. I did not speak the 
language well, I knew very little of the laws and regulations of 
the country, and, moreover, I intended simply to pass Chrgngh 
Egypt on my retlim. Nevertheless, one night, when we hap- 
pened to be walking the streets together, he whispered that he 
had something special to say to me. 



•^" 



^ Vice' roy, the goveraor of a country from its borders, 

kingdom or country, who ruleg in * Tyr' an ny, exercise of power 

the name of the king. over subjects and 6ther§ ^tii an 

2 Exile (gks' II), forced separation undue rigor ; -eruel discipline, 

from one's native country and home- * Pbr' eign er, a person not be 

^ BSn' ish ment, the state of be- Idnging to, nor native in the country 

ing forced by the government of a spoken of. 
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5. Although it was bright moonlight, we had a natiye s6r- 
rant with us, to carry a lantern. The Pash§ ordered the 
servant to walk on in advance; and a tfirn of the ntlrrow, 
crooked streets soon hid him from our sight. Every thing was 
:iuiet, except the rustling of the wind in the palm-trees which 
rose above the garden-walls. 

6. " Now," said the Pasha, taking my hand, " now we can 
talk for a few minutes, without being overheard. I want you 
to do me a favor." — " Willingly," I &nst^ered, " if it is in my 
power.'* — '^\i will not give you much trouble," he said, "and 
may be of great service to me. 

7. ** I want you to take two letters to Egypt — one to my 
son, who Uves in the town of Tahtah, and one to Mr. Murray, 
the English Consul-General, whom you know. I can not trust 
the Egyptian merchants, because, if these letters were opened 
and read, I might be kept here many years longer. If ygu 
deliver them safely, my friends will know how to assist me, and 
perhaps I may soon be allowed to return home." 

8. I promised to deliver both letters with my own hands, 
and the Pasha parted from me in more cheerful spirits at the 
door of the Consul's house. After a few days I was ready to 
set out on the retftm joAmey ; but according to custom, I was 
first obliged to make farewell visits to all the dfficers of 
gov'emment. 

9. It was very easy to apprise Rufah Pasha beforehand of 
my intention, and he had no difficulty in slipping the letters 
into my hand without the action being observed by any one. I 
put them into my portfolio, with my own letters and papers, 
where they were entirely safe, and said nofhing about the 
matter to any one in Khartoum. 

10. Although I was glad to leave that wild town, with its 
burning cUmate, and retrace the long way back to Egypt, 
across the desert and down the Nile, I felt very sdrry at 
being obliged to take leave forever of all my pets. The little 
gazelles said, " Wow ! wow ! " in answer to my " Good-bye ; " the 
hyenas howled and tried to bite, just as much as ever ; but the 
dear old lioness I know would have been sorry if she could have 
understood that I was going. 

It She frisked around me, licked my hand, and I took her 
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great tgwny ^ head into my arms, and gave her a kiss. Since 
then I have never had a hon for a pet, and may never have one 
again. I must confess, I am sorry for it ; for I still retain my 
love for hons — four-footed ones, I mean — ^to this day. 

12. Well, it wa§ a 16ng joAmey, and I should have to write 
many days in order to describe it. I should have to tell of 
fierce sand-storms in the desert; of resting in palm-grovei 
near the old capital of Ethiopia ; of plodding,* day after day, 
through desolate landscapes, on the back of a camel, crdssing 
stony ranges of mountains, to reach the Nile again^ and then 
floating down with the current in an op^n boat. 

V. 

18. TEE PASHA'S SOM 

PART THIRD. 

IT was nearly two months before I could deliver the first of 
the Pasha's letters — that which he had written to his son. 
The town of Tahtah is in Upper Egypt. You vrill hardly find 
it on the maps. It stands on a little mound, several miles froin 
the Nile, and is surrounded by the rich and beautiful plain 
which is every year overflowed by the river. 

2, There was a head-wind, and my boat could not prooed 
very fast ; so I took my faithful servant, Achmet, and set out 
on foot, taking a path which led over the plain, between beau- 
tiful wheat-fields and orchards of lemon-trees. In an hour or 
two we reached Tahtah — a queer, dark old town, writh higb 
houses and narrow streets. The doors and bal'conies were of 
carved wood, and the windows were covered with lattices,* so that 
no one could look in, although those inside could easily look 
out There were a few sleepy merchants in the bazaar,^ smok- 
ing their pipes and enjoying the odors of cinnamon and dried 
roses which floated in the air. 



* Taw' ny, of a duU yeUowish- • LSt' tic es, crossed bare, 

brown color, like things tanned, or ^ Bazaar (ba zBj^), in the ESast, an 

persons who are sunburnt. assemblage of shops where gooda 

^ P16d' ding, traveling steadily, are exposed for sale ; an exchange; 

heavily, and slowly. or a market-place. 
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3. After some little inqni'ry, I found Rufah Pasha's house, 
but was not admitted, because the Egyptian women are not 
allowed to receive the visits of strangers. Th6re was a shaded 
entrance-hall, open to the street, where I was requested to sit^ 
while the black sfirving-woman went to the school to bring the 
Pasha's son. She first borrowed a pipe from one of the mer- 
chants in the bazaar, and brought it to me. 

J^ Achmet and I sat there, while the people of the town, 
who had h^ard that we came from Khartoum and knew the 
Pasha, gathered around to ask questions. They were all very 
polite and friendly, and seemed as glad to hear about the Pasha 
as if they bel6nged to his family. In a quarter of an hour the 
woman came back, followed by the Pasha's son and the school- 
master, who had dismissed his school in order to hear the news. 

5, The boy was about eleven years old, but tall of his age. 
He had a fdir face, and large, dark eyes, and smiled pleasantly 
when he saw me. If I had not known something of the 
customs of the people, I should have given him my hand, per- 
haps drawn him between my knees, put an arm around his 
waist, and talked familiarly; ^ but I thought it best to wait and 
see how he would behave t6ward me. 

6, He first made me a graceful salutation,* just as a man 
would have done, then took my hand and gently touched it to 
his heart, lips, and fSrcA^ad, after which he took his seat on the 
high divan,® or bench, by my side. Here he again made a salu- 
tation, clapped his hands thrice, to summon the woman, and 
ordered cftffee to be brought. 

7. " Is your Ex'9ellenQy in good health ? " he asked. " V6ry 
well, 65d be praised!^' I answered. "Has your Excellency 
any commands for me ? You have but to speak : you shall b^ 
obeyed.^' 

8. "You are very kind,'' said I ; " but I have need of nothiijg. 
I bring you greetings from the Pasha, your father, and this 
letter, which I promised him to deliver into your own hands." 
Thereupon I handed him the letter, which he laid to his heart 



* Sar u ta' tion, the act of greet- * Pamfl' iar ly, without ceremony, 
ing or paying respect by words or ' Di vSn', a cushioned seat phiced 
ftc^ions commonljr used. against the wall of a roo^. 
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and lips before opening. As he found it a little difficult to leai 
he summoned the schoolmaster, and they read it together in a 
whisper. 

9. In the mean time cdffee W9§ serred in little cups, and a 
very handsome pipe was brought by somebody for my use. 
Afber he had read the letter;^ the boy turned to me wit^ hi: 
face a little flushed, and his eyes sparkUng, and said^^Will 
your Excellency permit me to Ask whether you have anotbei 
letter?'* 

10. " Y6s," I answered ; **but it is not to be delivered here." 
— ^^^It is right," said he. "When will you reach Cairo?"' 
" That depends on the wind ; but I hope in seyen days from 
now." The boy again whirred to the schoolmaster, bor 
presently they both nodded, as if satisfied^ and ndthing m5re 
was said on the subject. 

IL Some sh6r'bet (which is nothing but lemonade flavored 
with rose-water) and pomegranates ^ w6re then brought to mt, 
and the boy asked whether I would not honor him by remain- 
ing during the rest of the day. K I had not seen his face, I 
should have supposed that I was visiting a man — so dignified 
and self-possessed and graceful was the little fSllow. 

12. The people looked on as if they were qxiite accustomed to 
such mature ^ manners in children. I was obliged to use as 
much ger'emony with the child as if he had been * the governor 
of the town. But he in'terested me, nevertheless, and I felt 
curious to know the subject of his consultation with the school- 
master. I was sure they were forming some plan to have the 
Pasha recalled from exile. 

IS, After two or three hours I left, in order to overtake my 
boat, which was slowly working its way down the Nile. Tli« 
boy arose, and walked by my side to the end of the town, the 
other people following behind us. When we came out nj^n 
the plain, he took leave of me with the same salutations, and 
the words, "May G6d gi*ant your Excellency a prospeivni 
journey ! " 

> Oal' ro, the capital of Egypt. and numerous seeds, of a reddish 

> Pomegranate (piim gr&n' gt), a color. 

fruit as large as an 5range, having ^ Ma ture, ripe ; full-grown. 
^ h^rd rind filled with a soft pulp * Been (bin). 
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14^ " May G6d grant it I *' I responded ; and then all the 
people repeated, " May God grant it ! " The whole interview 
seemed to me like a scene out of the " Arabian Nights.*' To 
me it was a pretty, pictoresque ^ experience, which can not be 
forgotten : to the people, no doubt, it was an every-day matter. 

IS. When I reached Cairo, I delivered the other letter, and 
in a f6rt 'night afterward left Egypt; so that I could not 
ascertain, at the time, whether any thing had been done to 
forward the Pasha's hopes. Some months afterward, however, 
T read in a European^ newspaper, quite accidentally, that 
Rufah Pasha had returned to Egypt from Khartoum. I was 
delighted with the news ; and I shall always believe, and insist 
upon it, that the Pasha's wise and dignified httle son had a 
hand in bringing about the fortunate result. 



SECTION V. 
I. 

19. EXCELSIOR. 

THE shades of night were falling f&st, 
As through an Al'pine village passed^ 
A yQuth, who bore, 'mid snow and ice, 
A banner with the strange device, 

EXCELSIOB I * 

£. His brow was sad : his eye beneath 
Flashed like a falchion * from its sheath ; 
And like a silver clarion ^ rung 
The accents of that unknown tongue. 
Excelsior I 

* Picturesqne (p!«t' yur SskO, fit- ' Bz c^Y si or, more elevated ; 

ted to form a good or pleasing pic- aiming higher ; the motto of the 

ture ; presenting that peculiar kind State of New York, 

of beauty which is agreeable in a ^ Falchion (f§l' (^un), a short, 

pictura crooked st/^rd. 

^ Eu' ro pe' an, pertaining to ^ ClSr' i on, a wind in^truiQQfit 

{)urope ; a native of Europe. suited to war. 
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5. In happy homes he saw the lighfc 

Of household fires gleam wann and bright : 
Above, the spectral ^ gl&ciers ' shone ; 
And from his lips escaped a groan, 

EXCELSIOB I 

4. ^ Try not the F&ss ! '' the old man said; 
" Dark lowers the tempest oyerhead ; 
The roaring t6rrent is deep and widef 
And loud that clarion voice replied, 

ExCELSIOB I 

8. ** Oh, stay," the maiden said, ** and rest 
Thy weary head upon this breast I ** 
A tear stood in his bright blue eye ; 
But still he answered with a sigh, 

ExCELSIOB I 

6. ** Beware the pine-tree's withered br&nchl 
Beware the awful avalanche ! ^ • 

This was the peasant's last Good-night 1 
A voice replied, far up the height^ 
Excelsior I 

7. At break of day, as heavenward. 
The pious monks of Si Bernard * 
Uttered the oft-repeated prayer, 

A voice cried, through the startled air. 
Excelsior I 

8. A traveler, by the faithful hound. 
Half-buried in the snow was found, 



' Sp^c' tral, relating to an appa- 
Tition, or the appearance of a spirit ; 
ghostly. 

> Glko' 1 er, a moving field of ice 
and snow, formed in the valleys and 
elopes of Idfty mountains. 

* Avalanche (S^v' a I&n^O> a 
cmow-sUp ; a vast body of ice, snow 
or earth, sliding down a mountidn. 

* S^Ottt B^rQair4 (sent l^r nftrd'). 



a remarkable mountain pass in the 
chain of the Alps, between Pied' 
mont and the Valais (va Ifi'). A 
strong stone building is situated on 
the summit of this pass. It is occu- 
pied during the whole year by pious 
monks, who, with their valuable 
dogs, hold themselves in readinesr; 
to aid travelers arrested b^ the snow 
and col4- 
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Still gr&sping, in his hand of ioe. 
That banner with the strange device. 
Excelsior I 

9, There, in the twilight cold and gray, 
Lif elessy but beautiful he lay ; 
And from the sky, serene and &x, 
A Yoiee fell like a falling star, 

EXC£LSI0B I 

11. 

^0. THE BATTLE OF BLEXHEIM. 

1, 

IT w§5 a sun^mer evening — old Easpar's work was done, 
And he, before his cottage door, was sitting in the sun ; 
And by him sported on the green, 
His little grandchild, Wilhelmine. 

2. 
She saw her brother, Peterkin, roll something large and roan A 
Which he beside the rivulet,^ in playing there, had found; 
He came to ask what he had found, 
That was so large, and smooth, and round. 

3. 

Old Kaspar took it from the boy, who stood expectant ' by i 
And then the old man shook his head, and, with a natural sigh — 

" 'Tis some poor fallow's skulV said he, 

** Who fell in the great victory. 

" I find them in the gard^, for there's many here about ; 
tVnd 6iteiL, when I go to plow, the plowshare turns them out ; 

For many thousand men,'' said he, 

" Were slain in the great victory/' 

6. 

*Now tell us what ^was all ibout," young Peterkin he cries; 

And little Wilhelmine looks up with wonder-waiting eyes — 

" Now tell us all about the war. 

And what they killed each other for/' 

~ ■ ■ — * 

1 RXV n let, a small river or ' Ex pdct' ant, having an appear* 

bn^bk ; a Btreamlei. ance of expectation ; looking for- 
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'-■ 1 1 w^5 tJie Engli^," Kaspar eried, " who pijt the Frendh to rout ;' 
But What fcbey killed eiulh other for, I eoald not well make out; 

But every body said," quofli* he, 

"That 'tw^5 a famous* vietory, 

1 Rout, the defeat or breaking o( teated and pijt to flight. 
»n army oi band of troops, or tte ' Quoth (kwCth), spoke ; bmA 
disoider »nd -eonrnBion of troopa de- * P5' moni, noted ; well knovn. 
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7. 

** My father liyed at Blenheim ^ then, y5n little stream hard by ; * 
They bAmed his dwelling to the ground, and he wa§ forced to fly ; 

So, wiiii his wife and child he fled. 

Nor had he where to rest his head. 

8. 

"With fire and sword the country round was wastM ' far and wide ; 
And many a hapless* mother there, and new-born baby, died ; 

Bat things like that, you know, must be 

At Sv^ry famous victory. 

9. 

'^ They say it was a shocking* sight, after the field was wdn ; 
For many thousand bodies here lay rotting in the sun ; 

But things like that, you know, must be 

After a famous victory. 

10. 

'^ Great praise the Duke of Marlbro' won, and our good Prince 

Eugene'.''— 
"Why, 'twas a vSry wicked thing ! " said little Wilhelmine. 

" Nay, nay, my little girl," quoth he, 

" It was a famous victory." 

IL 

**And everybody praised the Duke, who this great fight did win." 
" But what good came of it at last ? " quoth little Peterkin. 

" Why, that I can not tell," said he ; 

" But 'twas a famous victory." 

' Blenheim (blen' im), a village ^ Wast' ed, destroyed ; brouglit 

of fiavaria, Germany, twenty-three to ruin. 

miles from Augsburg^ noted for a * HSp' less, without hap or luck ; 

great battle fought there, in which unhappy ; luckless ; unfortunate, 

the English gained a victory over ^ Sh5ck^ ing, striking with h5r- 

the French, August 2d, 1704. ror or disgust ; very dreadful oi 

* Hard by, near by ; close at hand, offenmve. 
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III. 

21. THE BAI?r. 

A MERCHANT, riding home from a fAir, had a i)6rtmin'' 
teau ^ with a large sum of money behind him. It ¥a.< 
raining v^ry heavily, and the good man became wet fhrQugh. 
He was annoyed at this, and complained very much that Got! 
had given him ench bad weather for his joiimey. 

2, His way led him throngh a thick fSrest. The fierce winds. 
the black cloads, the sad sighings of the swaying trees, the 
snapping and clatter of dead limbs, the roll of the thunder, the 
gleam of the lightning, aod the hissing and rdar of the t^mpi'st 
filled him with fear. 

S, As he approached a tuft of tall trees for shelter from the 
storm, to his great terror he saw a robber standing there, who 
aimed his gun at him and drew the trigger. 

4, He would have certainly been killed, but the powder had 
become damp with the rain, and the gun would not go 6ff. He 
immediately gave spfkr to his horse, and happily escaped the 
danger. 

5, When the merchant was in safety, he said to himself. 
** What a fool I was to complain about the bad weather, instead 
of taking it patiently as a providence ^ of God ! If the skv 
had been bright, and the air pure and dry, I should now be 
lying dead in my blood, and my children would wait in vain 
for their father's return. 

6, " The rain at which I murmured saved my property and 
life. In future, I will not forg(5t what the proverb* says— 
^ What God sends is always well, though why, 'tis d&en hard 
to tell.' " 

IV. 

22. SUNSHINE AND SHOWERS. 

wo children stood at their father's gate. 
Two girls with golden h&ir ; 

* Portmanteau (pOrt m&n' t(5), a ly care ; readiness to provide, 
bag usually made of leather, for ' Pr6v' erb, an old and common 
carrying clothing and other thin^ saying ; a sentence which expresses 
on jofimeys. with fOrce and brevity acme practi- 

* Pr6v' i dence, foresight ; time- cal truth. 
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m 

And th6ir eyes were bright, and their voices glad, 

Because the morn was fdir. 
For they said — " We will take that Idng, long walk 

In the hawthorn copse ^ to-day ; 
And g&ther great bunches of lovely flowers 

Prom 6ff the scented May ; * 
And oh ! we shall be so happy thdre, 

Twill be sfirrOw to come &way 1 " 

^. As the children spoke, a little cloud 

Passed slowly &crdss the sky ; 
And one looked up in her sister's face 

With a tear-drop in her eye. 
But the other said — ^^ Oh 1 heed it not ; 

'Tis far too fair to rain ; 
That little cloud may search the sky 

For other clouds, in vain." 
And soon the children's voices rose 

In m^rrim6nt again. 

3. But dre the morning hours waned. 

The sky had changed its hue. 
And that one cloud had chased hwaj 

The whole great heaven of blue. 
The rain fell down in heavy drops. 

The wind began to blow. 
And the children, in their nice warm room. 

Went fretting to and fro ; 
For they said — " When we have aught in store. 

It always happens so 1 " 

if. Now these two fair-haired sisters 

Had a brother out at sea ; 
A little midshipman, aboard 

The gallant " Victory.'* 
And on that self-same morning, 

When they stood beside the gate. 
His ship was wrecked ! and on a r&tt 

He stood all desolate, 

^ i_-m ~^ — " ' " — 

1 05pse, a wood of small growth. ^ May, the hawthorn or its flowers. 
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With the other sailors round him, 
Prepdred to meet their feite. 

J. Beydnd they saw the cool, green land^ 

The land with her waving trees, 
And her little brooks, that rise and £all 

Like butterflies in the breeze. 
But above, the burning noon-tide sun 

With scorching stillness shone; 
Their throats were parched with bitter thirsty 

And they knelt down, one by one. 
And prayed to Gdd for a drop of rain. 

And a gale to waft them on. 

6, And then that little cloud was sent — 

That shower in mercy given 1 
And, as a bird before the breeze. 

Their bark was landward driven. 
And some few mornings after. 

When the children met once more, 
And their brother told the story, 

They knew it was the hour 
When they had wished for sunshine^ 

And G6d had sent the shower. 

V. 

28. THE GRASSHOPPER. 

PART FIRST. 

A GRASSHOPPER, idle the wh5le summer 16ng, 
Played about the tall grass with unthinking delighl. 
And spent the whole day with his hopping and sdng. 

And sipped of the dew for his supper at night. 
Thus night brought him food, and the red rising sun 
Awoke him, fresh fed, to his singing again ; ^ 
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And thus he went on with his frolic and fun, 

Till winter winds whistled — ^and where was he then? 

2. The plain w6re no IdQger the hue of his wing, 
All withered and brown as a desert could be : 
In vain he looked round for the shelter of spring. 

While the longest green sprig scdrcelj reached to bis 
knee. 
The rime^feathered night fell as white as a sheet. 

And dewdrops were frozen before they could fall; 
The shy creeping sun, too, denied him his heat: 
Thus the poor silly soul was deserted of all. 

5. The Ant had forewarned him of what he would be 

When he laughed at his toil on the parched summer plain : 
He now saw the folly he then could not see ; 

But advice ta'en too late is but labor in vain. 
If he wished to work now, there was n6thing to find ; 

The winter told plain 'twa§ too late in the day : 
In vain he looked round in the snow and the wind, 

Unable to toil, and too saddened for play. 

k* He looked back and sighed on his singing and racket. 

And employed the last hope he had left him, to beg ; 
So he sought in the woods withered leaves for a jacket; . 

Of a rush he made crutches, and limped of a leg. 
The winds whisfled round him while seeking for pity ; 

O'er the white crumping ^ snows he went limping al5ng, 
Sighing sad at each cottage his sorrowful ditty ; 

But a s6ng out of season is poverty's s5ng. 

6. The first hut he came to belonged to a Mouse, 

Beneath a warm bank at the foot of a tree. 
While dead rush and grass nodded over her house. 

And made it as snug as a dwelling could be: 
He told his sad tale ; and the Mouse, as in fear, 

B&de him work for a living, and shrank from his sight; 
For she at that moment was nibbling an ear 

Of barley, she stole from a bam over night. 

* Rime, hoar or white frost ; con- * Cram'ping, hard ; crusty ; brittlOi 
p:ealed dew or vapor. 
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6. He left her and journeyed half hopeless and chill. 

And met with a Beetle, that bas/l^d away 
To a crack called his home, in a sun-slanting hill. 

And he'd scdrce stop to hear what the beggar would saj; 
Though he held *neath his arm a huge crumbb ^ of bread, 

Which a shepAerd boy dropped on his cold dinner-seat; 
And well might he haste when from danger he fled. 

For his dog had uigh crushed him to death with its feci 

7. At the hut of an Earwig he next made a call. 

Who crept from the cold in a down-headed thisA^, 
That nodded and momently threatened to fall. 

While winnowing by it the tempest did whistle ; 
The beggar's loud rappings soon scAred her from sleep. 

And her bosom for safety did terribly quake ; 
For she thought it the down-treading rus^k of sheep, 

But slept undisttirbed when she found the mistake. 

8. Hot summer's sweet minstrel, the large humming Bee, 

The one that wears clothing of tawny and brown. 
Who, early in spring's kindled suns, we may see 

Booming round peeping blossoms, and bowing them 
down, — 
Our beggar, though hopeless, resolved to try all. 

And came to his hut in an old rotten oak } 
The Bee thought it spring, and was glad at the call. 

But frowned a deniaP as soon as he woke. 

P. He then sought a Ladybird's cottage of mSss, 

An old summer friend, with as little success; 
And told his misfortunes,to live by the Idss : 

She pitied ; — ^but pity's no food for distress. 
A Chrysalis ^ dwelt on the back of dead leaves, 

In a palace of silk, and it gladdened his heart *. 
But wealth rarely sleeps without dreaming of thieves ; 

So she kept the door bolted^ and b&de him depart. 



' Oriim'ble, a small cnimb. assuming the perfect or wiii| 

* De nl'al, a refusal. state. In the chrysalis state they 

^ Chrysalis (kris'a lis), the form are inclosed in a case, which is spns 

into which caterpillars, silkworms, by the insect from a fiber prodaced 

and some other insects pass before by itself. 
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24. THE GRASSHOPPER. 

PART SECOND. 

HE then shunned the rdad, and took up by a hedge. 
Where some Gnats had collected to dance in the sun; 
And the day smiled so warm 'neath the bushes and sedge. 

That hope had nigh whispered the summer begun : 
His heart even jumped at the sight of their play; 
But ere his sad steps to their revels had come, 
A cloud hid the sun, that made night at noonday. 
And each ^at soon was missing away to his home. 

2. Over hill-spotted pasture and wild rushy lea, 

A poor houseless vagabond, doomed for all weathers. 
He wandered where none was left wretched but he, 

While the white flaky snow flew about him like feathers; 
In vain he sought shelter, and down in the vale 

By the brook to an old hollow willow did^ roam; 
And there e'en a foot-foundered, slow, creeping Snail 

Had crept in before him, and made it her home. 

3, Her door was glued up from the frfist and the snow. 

As a bee in its hive she was warm in her shell ; 
And the storm it might drift, and the wind it might blow, 

She was safe, and could dream about spring in her cell : 
He knocked, and begged hard e'en to creep in the porch, 

K she'd no room for two in her parlor to spare ; 
But as dead as a dormouse asleep in a church. 

All was silent and still, as no tenant was there. 

4^ Thus pleading and praying, and all to no good. 

Telling vainly a story of troubles and wants. 
He bethought of an old stubby oak by a wood, 

Where flourished in summer a city of Ants ; 
And though they reproved him for singing and play. 

And told him that winter would bring its reward. 
He knew they were rich, and he hoped on his way 

That pity's kind ear would his sprrpws regard, 
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6. From people so rich trifles could not be missed^ 

So he though ty 6re his hopes to their finish had come; 
Though as to their giving he could not insist. 

Yet he might from such plenty be sure of a ca^mb. 
Thus he dreamed on bis journey ; but, guess his sniprise^ 

When come to the place where such hustle had been,^ 
A high wooden wall hid it all from his eyes, 

And an ^t round about it was not to be seen. 

6. Their doors were shut up till the summer returned^ 

Nor would one have come had he stood for a day : 
Again in despair with his wants he sojourned, 

And sighed lone and sad on his troublesome way: 
He limped on his crutches in sorrow and pain. 

With ne'er a hope left to indulge his distress ; 
While snows spread a carpet all over the plain. 

And, hiding each path, made him travel by guess. 

7. He roamed through the wood, where he'd fain made a stop^ 

But hunger so painful still urged him away; 
For the oak, though it rocked like a cradle atop. 

Was as still at its root as a midsummer day ; 
Where the leaves that the wind whirligigs to the ground, 

And feathers pruned 5ff from the crow's sooty wing. 
Lie 'mid the green moss that is blooming around 

Undisturbed till the bird builds its nest in the spring. 

8. The night came apace, and the clouds sailing by 

Wore the copper-flushed tints of the cold setting sun. 
And crows to their rime-feathered fdrests did fly. 

And owls round about had their whoopings begun ; 
He hopped through rough hedges and riide creaking 
wickets. 

Till a shepherd's lodge-house in the fields met his eye, 
Where he heard with surprise the glad chirping of Crickete, 

And hoped his companions and summer was nigh. 

9. He paused with delight o'er the chitter and mirth. 

And tried to stare in through a crack in the door; 
While a cat, h^lf asleep on the w^^rrrx cottage heSi-th* 
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Dreamed a monse made the ros/l^, and boimced on the 
floor: 
Our beggar, half frightened to death at the sight. 

Hopped off and retreated as fast as he could, 
Setter pleased to tramp on in the star-studded nighty 

Than hazard such danger for shelter and food. 

10. In passing a bam he a dwelling espied, 

Where silk hangings hung round the room like a hall; 
In a crack of the wall once again he applied. 

And who but a Spider appeared at the call : 
The Grasshopper said he was weary and Idst, 

And the Spider gave welcome with cunning disguise ; 
Although a huge giant in size to his host, 

Our beggar's heart trembled with terror's surprise, 

11. When he sat down before him dried wings of a fly. 

And bade him with shy sort of welcome to eat ; 
For hunger found nothing its w^nts to supply. 

And fear made him ready to sink through his seat. 
Then to bed he went quaking, — and, faith, well he mighr 

Where mftrdered things lay round the room in a heap ; 
Too true did he dream o'er his dangers that night. 

For the Spider watched chances and killed him asleep 

12. In the morning a Cockrobin hopped from his perch. 

And fluttered about by the side of the wall. 
Where the murdering Spider peeped out on the 16rch,^ 

And thought a new beggar was going to call ; 
The Robin soon found what the Spider was at. 

And killed him, and bore the dead beggar away; 
But whether to bury, or eat him, or wha^ 

Is a secret he never would tell to this day. 

13. Thus sorrows on idleness ever attend. 

And Mten shake hands with repentance too late. 
Till forced to take up with a foe as a friend, 
Then death and destruction is certain as fate. 

' L^ch, to hide, or lio in wait in order to surprise or s^iz^ aiioth^r una- 
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Had he ta'en the adyice of the hard-working Ant, 
He had shunned the sad sndres of bad company then« 

And dwelt with his brothers and sisters from want. 
And lived to see summer and singing again. 
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SECTION VL 

I. 

25. THE FLOWER-POT. 

PART FIRST. 

ONE fine day in summer, my father wa§ seated on the 
Iftwn * before the house, his straw-hat over his eyes, and 
his bdbk on his lap. Suddenly a beautiful blue and white 
flower-pot, which had been set on the window-sill of an upper 
story, fell to the ground with a crash, and the fragments* clat- 
tered ronnd my father's legs. 

2. " Dear, dear V^ cried my mother, who was at work in the 
pOrch ;3 • my poor flower-pot that I prized so mnch I Who 
could have done this ? Primmins, Primmins ! '* Mrs. Prim- 
mins popped her head out of the fatal* window, nodded to the 
call, and came down in a trice,' pale and breathless. 

3. " Oh,'* said my mother, mournfully, " I would rather have 
lost all the plants in the greenhouse ® in the great blight ' last 
May ; I would rather the best tea-set were broken I The poor 
geranium I reared myself, and the dear, dear flower-pot which 
Mr. Caxton bought for me my last birthday I that naughty 
child must have done this V* 

1 Lawn (l^n), gr&ss-ground in a building ; entrance into a house 

frdnt of or near a house, generally ^ Fa' tal, causing dea3i or de 

kept smoothly mown. struction. 

^ FrSg' ment, a part broken (5ff ; ^ Trice, instant; a ySiy short time. 

a small piece separated from any * Green' house, a house in which 

thing by breaking. tender plants are sheltered, and 

' Porch, a kind of small T6bm. kept green in cold weather. 

Withiii* and nearest the outer door of ^ Bli^ht^ mildew \ decay. 
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4' Mrs. Primmins was dreadfully &fraid of my fether ; why, I 
know not, except that vSry talkatiye, social ^ persons are usually 
airaid of very silent, shy, thoughtful ones. She cast a hasty 
gl3,nce at her master, who was beginning to evince ^ signs of 
attention, and cried very prdmptly, " No, ma'am, it was not the 
dear boy, it was I ! " 

5. " Yqu ! how could you be so cdreless ? and you knew how 
I prized them b6th. Oh, Primmins ! '' Primmins began to 
sob. "Don't tell fibs, nftrsy," said a small shrill voice ; and I, 
coming out of the house as bold as brass, continued rapidly, 
"don't scold Primmins, mamma'; it was I who pushed out 
the flower-pot" 

6. " Hush ! " said nftrse, more frightened than ever, while 
gazing at my fether, who had vSry deliberately' taken 6ff his 
hat, and was regarding the scene with serious eyes, wide awake. 
" Hush ! And if he did break it, ma'am, it was quite an acci- 
dent ; * he was standing so, and he never meant it. Did you, 
Master Sisty ? Speak! " this in a whisper, " or papa wiU be so 
very angry ^ 

7. "Well," said my mother, "I suppose it was an accident: 
take c&re in future, my child. You are s6rry, I see, to have 
grieved me. There is a kiss ; don't fret." — " No, mamma', you 
must not kiss me ; I don't deserve it I pushed out the flower- 
pot on pftrpose." 

8. " Ha ! and why ? " said my father, walking up. Mrs. 
Primmins trembled like a leaf. " For fun ! " said I, hanging 
my head; "just to see how you'd look, papa'; and that's the 
triith of it Now beat me— do beat me ! " 

P. My father threw his book fifty feet off, stooped down, and 
caught me to his breast "Boy," he said, "you have done 
wr6ng; you shall repair it by remembering all your life that 
your father blessed 65d for giving him a son who spoke truth 
in spite of fear." 

* Social (sO' ^al), relating to so- fully ; not hastily or rashly, 

ciety ; companionable ; friendly. ^ Ac' ci dent, an event that seems 

' E' vince, manifest ; show in a to occur by chance, from an un- 
clear manner. known cause, or without the expec- 

' De lib' er ate ly, slowly ; care- tation of him who causes it 
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II. 

26. THE FLOWER-POT. 

PART SECOND. 

THE box of ddminos ^ wa§ my delight. " Ah ! " said my 
father, one day when he found me playing with it in the 
parlor, "ah! ygu like that better than all your playthings, 
eh ? "— " Ah, yes, papa'." 

2. " You would be very sdrry if your mamma' were to throw 
that box out of the window and break it for fun." I looked 
beseechingly at my father, and made no Snse^er. ** But, per- 
haps, you would be very glad," he resumed, " if suddenly oue 
of those good fdiries you read of would change the domino- 
box into a beautiful geranium in a beautiful blue and white 
flower-pot, and that you could have the pleasure of putting it 
on your mamma's window-sill." 

S, "Indeed I would," said I, half crying. **My dear boy, I 
believe you; but good wishes don't mend bad actions — good 
actions mend bad actions." So saying, he shut the door and 
went out ; I can not tell you how puzzled I was to make out 
what my father meant. 

J/,, The next morning my father found me seated by myself 
under a tree in the garden ; he paused, and looked at me with 
his grave, bright eyes very steadily. " My boy," said he, **I am 
going to walk to town, will you come ? And, by the bye, fetch 
your domino-box ; I should like to show it to a person there." 
I ran in for the box, and, not a little proud of walking with my 
father on the high-road, we set out. 

5. " Papa," said I by the way, " th^re are no fairies now."— 
** What then, my child ? " — " Why, how then can my domino- 
box be changed into a beautiful geranium and a blue and white 
flower-pot ? " 

6, " My dear," said my father, leaning his hand on my shout 
der, " Everybody who is in (Earnest to be gdbd, carries two fairies 
about with him— one here," and he touched my i6rehMd ; " one 
here," and he touched my heart. " I don't understand, papa," 
said I thoughtfully. " I can wait till you do, my boy," said he. 

' Dbm^ i nos, twenty-eight pieces spots on them, used for playing a 
of ivory, plain on the backs, with game called dominos. 
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7. My father stopped at a gardener's, and after looking over 
the flowers, paused before a large double geranium. ^^ Ah, this 
is finer than the one your mamma' was so fond of. What is the 
cdst, sir ? " — " Only seven shillings and sixpence," said the gar- 
dener. " I can not afford it to-d^y/' repUed my father, and we 
walked out. 

8. On entering the town, we stopped again at a china w4re- 
house. '' Have you a flower-pot hke that I bought some months 
ago ? Ah ! here is one marked three shillings and sixpence. 
Yes, that is the price. Well, when your mamma's birthday 
comes again, we must buy her another, my boy. We have yet 
some months to wait." 

9. " I have called to pay your little bill," said my father, en- 
tering the shop of one of those fimcy stationers common in 
country towns, who sell all kinds of knick-kn&cks.^ " And, by 
the way," he added, " I think my little boy here can show you a 
much hane/somer specimen of French workmanship than that 
dressing-case which you enticed ^ Mrs. Caxton into raffling for 
last winter. Show your domino-box, my dear." 

10. I produced my treasure, and the shopman was liberal' in 
his commendations.* " It is always well, my boy, to know what 
a thing is worth in case one wishes to part with it. If my young 
gentleman gCts tired of his plaything, what will you give him 
for it ?" — " Why, sir," said the shopman, " I fear we could not 
afford to give more than eighteen shillings for it, unless the 
young gentleman should take some of these pretty things in 
exchange." 

11. *^ Eighteen shillings!" said my father; "you would give 
that f Well, my boy, whenever you do grow tired of your box, 
you have my permission to sell it." My father paid his bill and 
went out. I lingered' behind a few moments, and then joined 
him at the end of a street. " Papa, papa!" I cried, clapping 
my hands, " we can buy the geranium ! — we can buy the flower- 
pot ! " And I pulled out a handful of silver from my pockets. 

12. " Did I not say right ?" said my father, passing his hand- 
kerchief over his eyes ; " you have found the two fairies ! "' 

* Knick-kn&cks, trifles ; toys. * Com' men d^' tion, praise ; ad- 

' En ticed, tempted ; persuaded, miration. 

' Ub' er al, free ; abundant. * Jjingered (ling' gerd), waited. 
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13. Aided by my fiftther, I effected the desired exchange, 
and^ on our return^ ran into the house. Ah ! how proud, 
how overjoyed I wag when, after placing vase and flower on the 
window-sill, I plucked my mother by the gown, and made bcr 
follow me to the spot ^ It is his doing and his money ! " said 
my father ] " good actions have mended the bad." 

14. " What!" cried my mother, when she had learned all; 
^*and your poor domino-box that you were so fond of? We 
shall go to-m5rr6w and buy it back if it cdsts us double." 

15. " Shall we buy it back, my boy ?" asked my fatber. "0 
no — no — no — it would spoil it all 1 " I cried, burying my face on 
my father's breast. 

16. " My wife," said my father, solemnly,* " this is a good les- 
son to our child — undo not what it should teach him to bis 
dying hour." 

III. 

27' USEFUL PEOPLE. 

THERE are many ways of being useful. Yqu are useful— 
you who, from a love of order, and from a wish to see 
Everybody happy, watch c&refully that nothing should be out 
of place, that nothing should be injured, that every thing should 
shine with cleanliness. 

2. You are useful — you whom sickness keeps in chains, and 
who are patient and reji^ned,^ praying for those who are doing 
work that you would like to do. 

5. You are useful — ^you who are prevented ® by others from 
working because they douJt your €apa9ity;* you who get 
snubbed ' and have employments given to you that are quite 
unfitted to your ability, and who yet keep silence, and are 
humble and good-natured. 

4. Which one of you all, dear souls, is the happiest and most 
useful ? The one that is nearest to God ! 

6. " Do well to-day the little that Prdvidence asks of you just 

1 &6V emnly, with a grave manner. ^ Oa pSc^ i ty, ability ; mental 

' Re signed, submissive ; yielding, power ; talent. 

■ Pre vSnt' ed, hindered ; crCeeed ; ' Snubbed, treated wiA neglect ; 

thwarted. slighted by desifi^i. 
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now/' writes St. Francis de Sales, " and to-morrow, which will 
then be our to-day, we shall see what ought to be undertaken.'' 

6, Let us leave dff c&stle-building, and make beautiful the 
present minute, which our good Odd gives us to embellish ; * 
after that another, and then another. 

7. How swiftly these minutes fly, and how easily they are 
either I5st or made precious in the sight of Ood 1 Let us re- 
member then that it is with minutes well spent we are to 
obtain an entrance into heaven. 

IV. 

28. GENEROUS PEOPLE. 

AN aimj 2 of which vSry few think is the alms of happiness. 
L Give a little happiness to those around you: it is a 
pleasant thing to do. Try to make them happy : it is a charm- 
ing and easy occupation. 

2. Happiness is one of those goods that we can give to others 
without losing any thing ourselves. Each one has it at the 
bottom of his heart like a provision ' in reserve. 

S. It can never be Sjhftusted,* if we were to give forever ; and 
by this alms, given with a good intention, we enrich both our- 
selves and others. 

4. The small change of happiness — coin which the poorest 
possess, and with which we can give alms at any time — is this : 
A kindly way of receiving a request, a visit, or a contradiction ; 
a pleasant expression, which, without fiflfiort, draws a smile to the 
lips of others ; a favor graciously granted, or, sometimes, simply 
asked ; thanks uttered sincerely and without affectation ; ^ a 
word of approbation • given in an affectionate t5ne to one who 
has worked near us, or with us. 

5. It is very little, all this: do not refuse it. God will repay 
it to you, even in this life. 

* Em bdr lish, to make beautiful, or used ; consumed. 

^ Alms (&mz)y any thing freely ^ Af fSc ta' tion, an attempt to 

given to relieve the poor. assume or display what is not natu- 

" Fro vis' ion, something laid up lal or real, 

m stSre, especially fdbd. * Ap' pro ba' tion, praise ; likmg ; 

^ Ez hauat' ed, entirely emptied commendation. 
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SECTION VII. 
I. 

29. THE CASTLE-BUILDER. 

A GENTLE boy, with s6ft tind sSken locks, 
A dreamy boy, with brown and tender eyes, 
A castle-bailder, with his wooden blocks. 
And towers that touch ima^nary skies. 

2. A fearless rider on his father^§ knee. 

An eager listener unto stories told 
At the Round Table * of the nursery. 
Of heroes and adventures manifold. 

3, Thfire will be other towers for thee to build ; 

There will be other steeds for thee to ride ; 
There will be other legends, and all filled 
With greater marvels and more glorified- 

J^ Build on, and make thy casd^s high and fSir, 
Rising and reaching upward to the skies; 
Listen to voices in the upper Air, 
Nor lose thy simple faith in mysteries. 

II. 

30. THE FUTURE. 

WHO knows the future ? Who has tiimed its pages, 
Reading its secrets with divining power ? 
We may look backward thrQugh the reach of ages, 
We can look f6rward not a single hour. 

2. Yet without fear, without one dark misgiving. 
May we press onward with alacrity. 
Hoping and trustful ; only this believing — 
That as our purpose our reward shall be. 

1 Round Table, an allusion to his forty knights about a I&fg^* 
the history of the King Arthur of round, marble table, in order to 
England who was said to sit with avoid all distinctions of ragk. 
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S. Then will the light that dwells in heavenly places, 
Flooding with joy a world beyond our gaze, 
Before whose brightness angels veil their faces. 
Shine with sweet influence on all our ways. 

III. 

SI. THE HOLY VIEGIJV'S KJVIGHT. 

WHEN knight the lady^s worth would praise, 
For whom he strove on honor's field. 
How hushed the tones in which he breathed 
The name to reverent homage sealed 1 

£. How pure then were his heart and faith. 
Who ddred on faltering lips to take 
The Blessed Virgin's holy name. 
As knight to battle for her sake I 

S, To good Sir Hubert, trv}e of deed. 

The call to toftmey's strife once came — 
As to the field, from far and near, 
All pressed who strove for knightly fame. 

4. At matin-prime Sir Hubert rode, 

Eager to meet the fateful day. 
And as he to the lists* drew near, 
A minster's 2 walls rose by the way, 

5. To Mary Mother consecrate, 

The sacred portals open stood. 
Within, the taper's starry light 

Glittered on shrine and Holy Rood.* 

6. From field afar rang trumpet blast, 

While hymn rejounded from within ; 
And robed priests to Holy Mass 

B&de all who mourned the plague of siiu 

7. **^Who pauses here fAres heavenward still," 

Sir Hubert said, and sprang from steed; * 



' £jlst8, a place enclosed for com- ' Rood, the Or5ss ; a representa' 
bats, games, etc. tion of Christ on the Cross. 

^ Min' ster. a cathedral chiirch. * Steed, a horse. 
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"Man'g strength alone no battle wins, 
Heaven'5 help doth kniglit to victory les 

. He lifta tiie hglmet from hi§ brow. 

With soft step treadj the lei^fhenii^ aL 
Lowly at Mary'5 ^rine he kneelj, 
The Mass comes to its end Uie ^ile. 

. But Boon tlie saered dhant renewed, 
The bell, tiie breath of in^nse spread. 
Claim onije again ttie listening ear. 
The lifted heart, the bowed head. 

■ Aisle (111. & walk Id & dhnnih. 
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10. And yfit again the uplifted Host, 

The awful sense of G6d so near, 
Smite on the hearts of kneeling thr6ng, 
And hold all hushed in holy fear. 

11. Not riidely from the sacred place 

Would good Sir Hubert rush to fray,* 
And while he sought our Lady's grace. 
Unnoticed sped the hours away. 

12. So when his steed he urged to field. 

And to the tournament ^ drew near, 
As signal of the c5mbat's close, 
The herald's* trumpet sounded clear. 

13. As one in dream Sir Hubert gazed, 

Perplexed 4 by signs of ended fray, 
While knights drew near with loud acclaim,* 
And hailed him victor of the day. 

H. They grasped his hand, each strove to praise 
His feats ® of skill in lists and ring ; 
Prizes his lance ^ and spear had won 
Before his wondering eyes they bring. 

15. Heralds approached, and bending low, 

Essayed ® to lead him to the throne. 
Where Beauty's hand bestowed the prize 
By knightly deeds of valor * won. 

16. ** Not laggard ^® knight such guerdon ** wins ; 

Let worthier head wear victor's crown," 
Sir Hubert said. " When trumpet called 
Those who would battle for renown,^ 



* rVay, fight ; battle. '' Lance, a long, sharp spear. 

< Tour' na ment, a mock fight. " Es sayed', attempted ; tried. 

3 HSr' aid, a public crier. • VSl' or, bravery. 

* Per plSzed', troubled ; embar* '^Lfig^ %^'^^^ one who lags behind; 
rassed. a slothful person. 

^ Ac claim^, praise; shouts of ^' Guerdon (ger' don), reward, 
applause. '* Re nown', exalted reputation : 

*^ Feats, deeds; remarkable actiona fame ; celebrity. 
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17. ^'Iq holy church were Masses said. 

And morning hour to noonday wore ; 
While I, unheeding, knelt to pray. 
The strife was closed, the combat o'er/' 

18. ** Humility is knighthood's crown. 

Yet can he valor's meed ^ disclaim 
Whose triumphs here all eyes beheld ? 
All hearts accord him well-earned &me.^ 

19. So rang their eager questions out. 

And with their words came sudden light— 
** The Queen of Heaven for me hath striven ; 
Her victories crown unworthy knight I " 

S^. Sir Hubert said, the while all heard. 

And hearts were moved to fervent praise 
Of Heaven, that stooped such aid to bring 
To loyal soul, that sought its grace. 

21. Kneeling, Sir Hubert said, ** Henceforth 
My vows, my life, to her are given 
Who deigns (dang) to own me as her knight. 
Praised be Mary, Queen of Heaven I " 

IV. 

32. MOTE AJ^D RUST. 

PART FIRST. 

A CERTAIN mountain spring had four sons, three of whom 
were steady-going, well-to-do brobks — the first being in 
the violet-growing business, the second a scene-maker, while the 
third had hired himself out to a woolen-spinner ; but Steme, 
the youngest, had all his days been a cAre and vexation to his 
father. He had all the antic ^ tricks of his cousins, the fogs 
and mists, and the fickle ^ disposition * of his mother, who waa 
of the Fire family. One moment he drew himself out to the 

- - - — — — — ^ — , — — - — 

1 Meed, a merited reward. tmuing long of the same mind. 

« An' tic, wild ; odd. * Dis' po si' tlon (zi^' un), naturaJ 

' Fick' le, changeable ; not oon- bent of mind ; m5ral character. | 
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lei^fh of a giant, as if he had been so much guttarpercha ^ or 
India rubber ; the next, he made himself so small that you 15st 
him altogether. 

2. Now he sang, roared, pnffed, bellowed, shrieked, and 
whis^l^ till the fEonily were wild with his noise. A little &fter, 
he was gdne — mum as a mouse, however you called him ; and 
never any two days Mike, except in the fact that he wa§ at all 
times idle and useless — till one fine morning his father, being 
utterly, out of patience, hustled him out of f&iiy-land, with, 
" See ^lere, my lad 1 it is time you sought your fortune." 

5. " It is v6ry odd," said Steme to himself. " I am sure I 
could do something, if there were not some mistake some- 
where ; " — and coming just then to a house which had on the 
door-plate the words, " WisisT Man," he rang the bell, think- 
ing, perhaps, the question coi^ld be settled there; but the 
Wisest Man only shdbk his head. ** If you could have been of 
any use, somebody would have discovered it before," said he. 

4. So Steme traveled on till he came to the court of the king, 
where was a great hubbub ; and as no one would pay him the 
least attention, Steme grew sulky, and, coiling himself up, hid 
8.way in the tea-k6tc'«o ** Now if anybody wants me, let them 
find me," said he; and ^ou would never have known that he 
was thdre, unless by the way that the kSttle-cover clattered now 
and then. 

6. The cdurt was in a hubbub,^ because of the king's specta- 
cles ; and whether he had changed them at the tailor's, where ho 
ordered the trimming for the Lord High Fiddlestick's green 
satin gown, or at the jeweler^s, where his crown was being 
mended, or at the grocer's, where he had stopped for a mug of 
ale, his Eoyal Highness was quite unable to decide. 

6. Only, these could never be the spectacles that usually 
rested on his royal nose ; for whenever he Idbked fhrgugh them, 
he could see nofhing but mdih and rust — moth§ eating the 
bed-covers, the hangings, the carpets, the silks and velvets, the 
wool and linen, the lace and embroidery, in ^very part of his 
Majesty's dominions — ^rust on the gold and silver, the marble 

' Qatta-percha (gilt' t&-per^ ch&), hies India rubber, and is used for 

a hard gum or juice of several trees many useful purposes. 

in the Malayan Islands. It resem- ^ Htlb' biib, a great noise. 
I 
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and gr&nite, the oak and w^lnut^ the houses and ships, eyery- 
where in his kingdom. 

7. The king grew nervous, " We are all coming to poverty," 
said his Boyal Highness ; and though it was drawing toward 
Christmas, he did little hut peep thrgugh the spectacles andldbk 
di§mal.^ Of course, all the court looked dismal too. The 
courtierj^ got a crick in the neck by going about witJi heads on 
one side, like his Majesty. 

8. The Lord High Fiddlestick, being of a jolly* disposi- 
tion/ wa§ obliged to shut himself up and laugh privately by 
the hour, to take the fun out of him before waiting on his 
Koyal Highndss; while the ladies wore their old gowns to 
court, and said, wh^re the king could hear them, " Oh, we are 
obliged to piece and patch in these days. Between that dread- 
ful M5th and Rust we are all coming to poverty, you know.'' 

9. In this dilc^m'ma*^ they sent for the Wig^st Man, who 
came at once, looking so profound * that the king took courage, 
and said, "What shall we do? Tell us, now." — " Hum!" said 
the Wisest Man, " that is a grave question. Let us go back to 
first principles.' If th^re was nothing to eat, there would be no 
moths, and nothing to consume, there would be no rust— do 
you see ? " 

10. " Y^s — certainly — of course,'' said all the courtiers ; but 
the king only groaned. " But as there is silk and satin, velvet 
and linen, gold and diamonds, Everywhere in the kingdom, I 
re ally don't see what you are to do about it," concluded ® the 
Wisest Man, and marched &way home again. 

11. This was cold comfort, and the king groaned more deeply 
than ever; but the king's son said to himself, "If there is no 
help for it, why can not we contrive to grow rich faster, and so 
keep ahead of the leak ? " So he sent for all the rich men in 



* Dis' mal, gloomy ; unhappy. 

* Courtier (k5rt' yer), a member 
of, or one who attends, the court of 
a prince ; one who flatters to please. 

» J»r ly, full of life and fun ; 
laughter-loving. 

4 Dig' po sf tion, temper ; char- 
acter. 

^ Dilemma (dl l§m' m&), a state of 



diingg in which hinderances are 
found on every side, and it is diffi- 
cult to tell what to do ; a difficult 
or doubtful choice. 

^ Pro found', having a deep mind ; 
skilled. 

'^ Prin' ci pies, that from which 
any thing proceeds. 

" Oon clud' ed, ended. ^ 
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the kingdom. " How did you grow rich ? " Asked the prince. 
" By trading," Anst^erad they altogether. 

12. " Trade more, then, and we shall not all come to poverty," 
said the prince. " Al&s ! your Highn68S 1 " answered the rich 
men, sorrowfully, " we send &way now just as much wheat and 
oil^ aud bring home just as much silk and gold, as we can find 
horses and wagons for carrying, and houses for storing." 

IS, " Work faster, then," suggested the prince. " We work 
as fast as flesh and blood is able," km&wered. the rich men 
together as befora 

H. "Now is my time," said Steme to himself. "Here is 
work a little more to my taste than violet-growing;" — and he 
began to clatter the cover of the kgttle. "Who is there?" 
asked the prince. " Steme," gftrgled the kettle. " And what 
can you. do, Steme ?" said the prince. " Carry as many tons as 
you like, and run sixty miles an hour," spluttered the kettle. 

15. " That is a likely story ! " cried the prince — " cArled up 
thfire in a kettle, whoever you are ! " — " Try me," said Steme, 
coming out of the kettle. So the prince ordered a load that 
would have broken the backs of forty horses to be strapped 
behind Steme, who darted 5ff with it as if it had been a feather, 
shrieking, snorting, and puffing, as he always did when his 
blood was up ; and though he had a three-days' joftmey before 
him, he was back in a few hours, fresher than when he started. 

V. 

33. MOTH AKB RUST. 

PART SECOND. 

"ly^ORE loads! more tons!" bellowed Steme. "L5nger 
iVX jo6rneys ! I w^nt to go farther. I want to go faster. 

I can run twice as fast! Huzza!" swinging his arms, and 

capering, and jumping all the while, as if he wa§ beside himself. 
2. " Ah 1 this is better," said the prince^ setting all the men 

in the palace to load Steme still more heavily. ** Kot much 

chance here for M5fli and Rust." Presently, back came Steme 

roaring for more loads. 
S. All the men in the kingdom were set at work. Twice as 

much^wheat and oil was sent out, and fOur times as much silk 
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and gold were brought in, as ever before. " Not mucli danger 
of poverty now/' exclaimed the courtiers; and even the king 
smiled, till he thought to put on his spectacles, when he saw 
more moth and more rust, eating twice as fast as ever before at 
the wheat and oil, the silk and gold. 

^ " That is because you don't work fast enough," shouted 
Sterne. " Who ever saw such wheels and looms ? Let me spin ! 
Give me thousands of wheels ! I can weave I Give me loom§ ! 
give me spindles! — millions of spindles — hundreds of thousands 
of looms ! " So men worked night and day to make spindles and 
wheels and looms for Steme ; and a thousand workmen could 
not spin and weave the tenth part of what Steme did in a day, 
" More, more ! " cried Steme, buzzing and whirring and clicking 
and whizzing among his wheels and spindles. ^^Not half 
enough yfit!" 

5. But the king, looking through his spectacles, saw M6fli 
and Eust busy as ever at the v6ry wheels and spindles and 
looms themselves. "Still it is your fault," shouted Steme. 
"You don't get about fast enough. Your horses creep like 
snails. Give me horses with iron backs — ^hundreds of them — 
thousands! I will draw your carriages. Give me paddles — 
twenty and thirty in a hand ! I will row your boats." 

6, So Steme drove the carriages, and rowed the boats ; and as 
people went dashing and tearing about everywhere, they panted 
to each other, ^' What a wonderful nation we have grown to 
be ! no chance for Moth and Eust now ! " 

7, But, looking through his spectacles, the king saw mdth? 
by the million, and rust on Svery thing. "Your fault still I" 
snorted Steme. " Why don't you read more ? Why not have 
more bdbks ? Let me make your books. Everybody shall have 
them. Every one shall read and be wise. Some one will then 
find out the remedy for Moth and Eust." 

8. So Steme made books by the ton, and carried them every- 
where — thundering continually, " More, more ! faster, faster ! 
not half enough ySt !" But still the king saw motibg and rust 
increase, and on Christmas eve he had no heart for Yule-I5g§ ^ 

^ Yule (yQl), Christmas, or the feast wood formerly put on the hearth on 
held in memory of the hirth of our Christmas eve, as the foundation or 
Saviour. Yule-log, a large log of support of the fire. 

9 
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and Christmas-trees, but wandered &way in the f5rest,* and 
Tvalked there by himself, till just at dark he met a stranger. 

9, "Who are yQu, and where are you going?'' asked the 
king ; for the man had such a broad^ jo^ly> smiling face that the 
ting knew it was none of his court. " I am M6rry Christmas," 
said the stranger, " and I am going to the cottage in the 
fdrcst." The king was curious to know why Merry Chrietmaa 
had passed his palace, wh6re were a hundred Christmas-trees 
and a Yule-16g on 6v^ry hearth, to stop at the cottage, where 
they could have nothii^ more than a pine branch, and he 
walked on too. 

10, In the cottage lived an old woman and a little girl. 
Against the chimney hung the Uttle one's stocking, and on the 
table, before the fire, was a chicken nicely browned. The 
mouthg of the dame and the little one watered, for the dame 
had few chickens, and, as you may believe, they had not roast 
chicken for dinner Svery day ; but just as MSrry Christmas 
opened the door, there stepped in, before him and the king, a 
poor little, hungry, shivering boy. 

11, " Sit down," said the dame ; ** we w6re waiting for you. 
And let us thank our Lord for all His grace." — " Why, th^re is 
hardly meat enough for two," cried the king. " Such a little 
chicken ! " — " But hush ! " said Mfirry Christmas, " I carve ! " 

12, And, looking at him, the king understood how there 
would not only be enough for three, but that it would taste 
better than the choicest ^ bit of t6rkey that the Lord High Fid- 
dlestick would carve for his Majesty's own plate; and when 
M ^rry Christmas sat down on the Jiearth, there was such a glow 
in the pine chips, and such a light in the t3,llow candle, and 
such a brightness thrQugh all the room, that came out of Merry 
Christmas, and had nothing to do with either fire or candle, 
that the three at the table rejoiced like birds or babies, with- 
out understanding why ; and the king knew that the great hall 
in his palace, wiiii its Yule-log and its chandeliers,^ would be 
dark and cold beside the little room. 

13, Just then he remembered his spectacles, and, pulling 

^ Fdr' est, a large tract of land ^ ChandeUer (^an' de le/), a 
covered wiA trees ; a large wood. frame with br&ndhes to hold a num- 
' Ohoic' est, best ; most desirable, ber of candles or other lights. 

8 
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them out, hastily clapped them on his nose and looked about 
him. ^* Bless my soul!" cried the king with a start; and, 
taking 6ff his spectacles, he rubbed them cdrefuUy, and looked 
again ; but st4re as he would, he saw neither Moth nor Eust. 

i-^ "How is this?'' thought the king, when, looking again 
and more sharply, he spied written on dvery thing in the little 
room, " We give of what we have to-day to whoever needs, and 
trust to G6d for to-mdrrow/' — " Oh," said MSrry Christmas, 
chuckling, " no preventive like that against Mdfh and Eust ; " 
- — ^but the king went home sdrrowful, for he wa§ very rich. 

VI. 

34. A CHRISTMAS CAROL. 

ONCE in David's royal city 
Stood a lonely cattle shed. 
Where a Maiden laid her Baby, 
With a manger for His bed. 
Mary was that Mother mild, 
Jesus Christ her only Child- 

2. He came down to Sarth from heaven. 

Who is God and Lord of all, 
And His shelter was a stable. 
And His cradle was a stall. 

With the poor, and mean, and lowly, 
Lived, on earth, our Saviour holy. 

3. And through all His wondrous childhood. 

He would honor and obey, 
Love and watch the lowly Maiden 
In whose gentle arms He lay. 

Christian children all must be 

Mild, obedient, good as He. 

4. For He is our childhood's pattern. 

Day by day like us He grew ; 
He was little, weak, and helpless, 

Tears and smiles like us He knew, 
And He feeleth for our sadness. 
And He shareth in our gladness. 
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6. And our eyes at last shall see Him, 
Thrgugh His own redeeming love ; 
For that Child so dear and gentle 
Is our Lord in Heaven above. 
And He leads His children on 
To the home where He is g5ne. 

6, Not in that poor, lonely stable, 
With the oxen standing by, 
We shall see Him ; but in Heaven, 
Set at God's right hand on high. 
When, like stars, His children crowned, 
All in white shall wait around. 



♦♦♦ 



SECTION VIIL 

I. 

36. ROSA LEE. 

PART FIRST. 

ROSA wa§ not an agreeable ^ child. If we could have looked 
into her heart, we should have seen that it was not quite 
the right shape. It was deep enough, but too narrow.^ We 
should have seen a black streak running across it also. She was 
a melancholy ^ child. 

2, Her father had been a soldier, and had spent most of his 
life in foreign * lands. Her mother was almost always with him. 
She hardly remembered her father and mother ; and now they 
were both dead. Kobody loved Eosa, and Rosa had never loved 
anybody. 

3, It was very wr5ng to say that ; for G5d loved her, and her 
Guardian Angel loved her also. Indeed, her Guardian Angel 
was the only creature^ who could ever keep his temper with her. 

1 A grie^ a ble, pleasant. spirited ; sad 

' N&r^ row, contracted ; long in * F6r^ ^Xs^i countries or nations 

proportion to the width- other than those of our native land. 
? pi^V an chol ^, gloomy ; low- '^ Great' are, any thing created. 
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She had once had a litUe ddg, and he used to wag his taO^ and 
Msk round her, and fetch sticks and stones to her. But she 
was so snappish ^ with him, that he gave it all up as useless, and 
took to getting into a comer, out of her way, and sleeping all 
the day long. 

4. Have you begun akeady to hate little Eosa ? Well, then, 
you are doing just what her good Angel did not do. You will 
be lucky if your Angel does for you what Bosa's Angel did for 
her. Poor Bosa! her cousins were tired enough of the gloomy* 
orphan ; and so they had shipped * her 5ff to an aunt in South 
Wales, without any notice t)ut the letter which went by the 
same ship. 

5. When the voyage * had lasted about a week, a great storm 
arose. The ship went down, and in that wild and stormy 
night Rosa floated on the top of the dark waves, as if her white 
frock, which was spread out on the waters, held her up. I was 
going to say that she was thousands of miles away from home; 
but alas! she had no home in all the wide world. 

6. Before her cousins sent her so far away, she had often 
felt that their house was not exactly a home. She had got an 
idea,*^ from hearing story-books read, of what a mother was like, 
and 15nged to have one. She made pictures in her mind of her 
own mother, and when she was by herself of a night, she used 
to cry over these pictures, and wish she had a mother. 

7. In her thoughts she painted her mother as a very power- 
ful, beautiful, and kind fairy, far sweeter than any fairy that 
ever danced by moonlight on the grass. Do you think she made 
the picture too bright ? Oh, nol you know well enough that a 
real mother is far, far better than any fairy, even if there were 
any fairies, and if they were all that in our fancy we could 
make them. 

8. Of that good Mother in Heaven, who loves all children for 
the sake of Him who became her child for their sakes, I am 
afraid our sad little Bosa thought very seldom; for no one who 
loves her dearly can be long unhappy. 

1 SnSp^ pish, a cross, jerking > Shipped, put on board a veeeeL 

manner. * Voy' age, a journey by se&. 

^ Gloom' y, dark ; sorrowful ; " I de' a, a thought ; an inuifi;!- 

without merriment. i^tioii, 
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IL 

36. ROSA LEE. 

PART SECOND. 

BUT we must return to Rosa, floating like a white speck on 
the black and stormy sea. The huge waves rose far above 
her head, and curled over, and seemed every moment as if they 
would fall upon her, and sink her to the bottom. The wind and 
the thunder roared against each other. The waves clashed with 
a hissing sound. The lightnings, red and blue, split the dark 
clouds, and almost blinded her. 

2. Bosa was afraid* You will not wonder at that. She had 
bUen said her prayers before, and she made a short prayer now. 
But there was something in it, and she felt that it was quite 
different from any prayer she had ever made before. 

3. No sooner had it escaped her lips than her fear passed 
away, and she was as quiet on the tossing black waters as she 
had ever been on the soft, sandy grass of her own seaside com- 
mon.^ Suddenly by her side a beautiful Angel seated himself. 
He had in his hand a branch of a strange tree. Its leaves were 
very green, and the smell of them almost took her breath away. 

4- "Rosa! my sister! I am with you,*' said the Angel. 
" You must come with me." And he touched her with the 
green leaves; and it seemed as if her breath went out of her. 
Then, taking hold of her hand, he drew her down with him 
under the waters. TSiere was no storm there ; but there was a 
golden green light, which Rosa thought must come from the 
Angel, but she did not know. 

5. Tall trees, grew there, and waved about in the water. 
Some of the trees were green, some blue, some bright yell5w, 
and some of rose-color. Some of the trees were more than a 
mile high, and their leaves more than a hundred feet long. 
The grass was the color of roses, and graceful animals swam in 
and out among these water-woods, and others rested on the 
branches. 

6. They sat down on the bright grass, and the Angel took 
Kosa's hand, and said to her, " I am your Guardian Angel, my 

1 Qomf mon, laud Qwi^ed by a town oj villa^^ not belonging to ia4i^dUftUl 
9 
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7. "Have you lefl; 

tbe grand Heaven," said BSsa, "to be with such & gloomy girl 
a§ I am ? Everybody dislikes tne, and I am Afraid that I dislike 
everybody now," The Angel said, "Yes, dearest! I have left 
Heaven for your sake ; but I am never gloomy. I ean not be, 
beeduje I alwayj see G6d, and the sight of God i§ in itself ttia 
Heaven of Heavens." 

8. "Do you see God in tJie^e green wflterg ?" said fiosa. 
"Yesl"aaid the Angel, "But I see ntSthii^," replied Koja, 
"except liie^ great treeg and fining fi^e;. bow beaatifnl 
they are!"— "Yes! Roja," said tiie Angel; "bnt God doe^ 
not (hiqk tbem so beautiful ag your soul," . 
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9. " Oh I God can not love my soul ; it is so n§a^Aty * and 
finlky.^ The servant at school a§ed to say that she wa; sure my 
soul was as black as a coal." — '' But, Rosa, God loves it with a 
great love, and placed me near you at your birth. I have 
always loved you, and it fills me with joy to be near you.^' 

III. 

S7* ROSA LEE. 

PART THIRD. 

ROSA began to cry, and as she w^pt it seemed as if she were 
weeping her old heart out, and as if the golden light 
of the Angel went into her, and began turning itself into a new 
heart for her. I think it was being spoken kindly to which 
made her cry, because she had never been used to it She said, 
" O, dear Angel ! I have got a new heart." 

2. And the Angel laughed, and his laugh sounded like hun- 
dreds of Uttle silver bells, and it made her more merry and gay 
than she had ever been before in her life, and at the same time 
so gentle and kind that it seemed to her as if she could laugh 
and cry at the same time for vSry joy. "Rosa!" said the 
Angel, " it is true you have got a new heart ; but I think you 
have new eyes as well" 

S. And Rosa looked about her; and behold I all things were 
changed ! There was a happy look of love in the fishes' eye? 
which she had not seen before. When they waved their taik 
about, she saw^ as plainly as if their tails spoke, that it was all 
quiet joy. 

4. She saw that the great sea swung to and fro, as if it could 
not keep itself still, because it was so full of joy. This was 
Rosa's first lesson. It was a grand school, though rather a 
ftmny one — that curious* bottom of the huge * sea. 

5. Morning was rising over the great wood. Rosa and her 
Angel were living in the air. They had risen up out of the 
sea. When she was tired, she could sit down on the air and 
rest, as if it was a good stout cushion. It would almost have 

' Naugh'ty, Ul-behaved. » On'ri ous, singular ; strfin^. 

' Snlk^y, sullen ; ill-tempered. * Hu&e, of immense size or extent 
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made jqu wild with joy if you coold have hSard how the wood 
rang with the sdngs of the birds as the sun rose that morning. 

6. Birds are the most joyous of creatures, perhaps because 
they are nearest heayen. What struck Bosa most was that, 
watching them as they flew, she saw a silyer hand round each 
of them, the fingers closing over their soft feathers, but not 
quite touching, only ready to rest them when they were tired. 

7. And when they crdssed the sea, she saw Angels holding up 
the tips of their wings, lest they should falL And she knew that 
the hand was the Hand of God their Father ; and then she did 
again what she had learned to do at the bottom of the sea — 
laughed and €ried at the same time. 

8. Times and places were changed now. Rosa and the Angel 
were living among the insects. This was the strangest of the 
worlds she had seen. It was the least, and yet it was the 
strongest. It could destroy the world of men if God did not 
keep it down. Most of the insects dwell in nations and cities, 
with kings and queens, and they neyer stop talking; some 
talked with tongues, and some by making their wings whirr and 
buzz, and some by tickling each other's faces with long feelers, 
or pliant * horns. ! they were a merry lot I 

9. Yet it was somewhat strange they should be so, because 
millions of them were dying eyery moment Eyery breath of 
Air that blew, Sy^ry drop of rain that fell, every animal that 
passed by, killed them by myriads.^ But they did not mourn. 
Kosa would perhaps have loved them better if they had mourned. 
As it was, they seemed to her more mSrry than loving, clever' 
rather than kind. But they were always busy, and it was this 
perhaps which made them happy. 

10. One day, when Eosa and the Angel had been living for 
some time in a wasp's nest, and she saw how unselfish the 
wasps were to each other, and how they were all trying to help 
one another, she said, " dear Angel ! how full this wasp's nest 
is of the love and joy of God 1 And Angel ! Angel ! we peo- 
ple on garth are kind to so few, and so dften unkind to the few 
to whom we re'ally wish to be kind! " Rosa wept as she spoke. 



1 PlX'ant, that may be easily bent. ' ClSVer, ingenious ; knowing; 
* Mjh^i ad, a very large number. di§oeming. 
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and then looked at the w^ps and smiled. But this time the 
lHaghing and the crying did not go together. 

11. It w^ noonday on the green plains of Asia. Bosa and 
the Angel were living among the heasts. She was very much 
impressed ^ by what she saw of them. What touched her most 
was the loye the mothers had for their young. The beasts 
seemed very gentle, almost sad. She h6ard this in their deep 
voices. But^ above all, she read it in their eyes. To be s^re, 
it was not quite so with all of theuL Some had a foolish look. 
The camel's eye made her l§.ugh, because it looked as if the 
beast was going to make a joke, but was puzzled how to do it 
neatly. 

12. The eyes of the ox were the most beautiful things she had 
seen in nature, so full were they of love, of quiet, and of con- 
tent. On the whole, she thought the beasts were kind rather 
than happy, and loving rather than joyous. And she liked them 
better for it. Those eyes of the oxen helped on the phange in 
her very much. Eosa said, " Dear Angel, all is love and all is 
joy ; and there are so many kinds of love, so many kinds of joy. 
I see, on all Ood's earth there is nothii^ gloomy." 

IV. 

38. ROSA LEE. 

PART FOURTH. 

THEN the Angel said, "Rosa, we have done with Garth;* 
and as he took her by the hand, they rose up thrQugh 
the dewy starlight, passed on to distant stars, and then beyond, 
leaving them behind, far behind. At last they came to a great 
purple cloud, and in one place there was a faint light, such as 
the moon makes in a mist ; and the Angel took her there and 
told her to Idbk through. 

2. And she saw the world of Angels, a vast golden world of 
light and sdng, but made soft and faint to her by the thick 
mist. She saw that no one in all that world had ever known 
what sadness was. Wise as they were, they could not even tell 
what sadness was like, they were so happy. 

g > Im prdss', to cause to feel strongly. 
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5. She saw into the inside of one Angel'5 spirit, and though 
^e was at so great a distance tiiat ^e could not see clearly, it 
seemed to her that tiiere waj in that one spirit eudh oceang of 
joy, aj would have drowned k fhoiijand worId§, if it eould have 
been poured out over them. When ^e had looked for a Jong 
while, Ae turned Away, weeping and not Bmiliog, and said, "It 
15 too bright, I feel all black niyseif While I look at it." 

Jt. Then tlic Angel ^owed her & golden seat between two 
Angels, and ag he blew gently on fciie mist, Ae saw plainly that 
her name w^j written on the scat, and that, if ^e always loved 
God, fcliat wa| to be her h5me, and the dear Angelg were aingit^ 
the song^ they wonld sing to welcome her When her hour 
^onld come. 

6. And ^e fell back, saying, " It ij too mnrih love: it i| too 
matjh joy, O dear Angel 1 take me back to life. I do not care 
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any longer for people being kind to me ; I only want to be kind 
to them, to be kind always and to 6v6rybody. It is thus only I 
can be happy henceforth." 

6. Years passed away. One evening the sun shone out over 
a green hillside in South Wales. A funeral was winding along 
the road which led to the httle grave-yard. In the centre of 
the grave-yard stood a cr5ss, and the place was thronged with 
the poor. Old men leaning on sticks, women bent with age, 
children, rough, grown-up shepherd-lads, and stout men — all 
were there, in tears and sorrow. The priest himself was weeping. 

7. It was Bosa's funeral. She had grown up in South Wales, 
had inherited her aunt's fortune, and had passed her life in acts 
of kindness. There was scarcely one of that great multitude 
present who had not in some way felt her aid, and now, close 
upon a hundred years of age, she had died, beloved and mourned 
by all. 

8. Large as her alm§ were, it was her kindness more than 
her alms that they thought of. They were now taking to her 
grave the once poor Rosa, the gloomy child, to whom no one 
but her Angel had been kind; but whom at last they had 
named " The Kind Lady." 



-•-♦-•- 



SECTION IX. 

I. 

39. AJSTTONT CANOYA. 

CANOVA ^ first saw the hght of day in the Kttle Venetian ^ 
village of Possagno.^ Falieri * the senator wa§ lord of 
this village. One day he gave a great dinner, and th^re was 
served up to his guests the image of a Uon, beautifully formed 
in butter. 

2. This unexpected dish gave as much surprise to the senator 
as to his numerous guests. He ordered his cook to come up 
stairs, that he might congratulate ^ him in presence of the 

> Canova (ka n6' va). ^ Possagno (pos san' yo). 

« Ve ne'tian, of, or pertaining to, * Falieri (fa le a' re). 
Venice, a fortified city of Italy. * Oon jr&t'u late, to wish joy to. 
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party, so much pleased was he witii the marvelous ^ work of 
art The cook was introduced into the banqueting-hall, and 
wa8 so oyerwhelmed with congratulations, that the tears came 
into his eyes. 

S. ** Yqu weep for joy ? *' said his master to him. ** No, my 
lord,'' he replied ; '4t is fhrQugh desp&ir at not having executed 
the work of art which is the object of so much admiration." 

Jh ^^ should like to make the artist's ^ acquaintance," said 
the senator. The cook withdrew, assuring his master that his 
wish would be gratified ; and in a few minutes rettimed, leading 
in the artist. 

5. He was a little peasant-boy, about ten years old, meanly 
clad, for his p&rents were poor. Poor as they were, however, 
these worthy people had exposed themselves to great straits,' 
rather than deny to their son lessons in the art of scalpture^ 
which a professor had given for a vSry moderate fee. 

6, Antony Cano'va had fiarly exhibited '^ a strdng faculty* for 
statuary. He modeled^ clay when he could gSt it, and, wiii 
the help of his knife, carved little figures out of all the chips of 
wood he could lay his hands on. 

7* His p&rents w6re acquainted with the cook of Senatoi 
Falieri. On the morning of the great dinner, he came to im- 
part the difficulty he had in giving a graceful finish to the 
table. He had exhausted all the resources of his skill and 
imagination ; ^ but he still wanted one of those eflFective • dishes, 
capable of producing a great sensation,^® which rear on a solid 
basis the reputation ^^ of the cook of a great house. 



' Mai/vel ous, strange ; wonder- 
ful ; surprismg. 

'Ai/tist, one who is skilled in 
some one of the fine ct/rU^ as paint- 
ing, sculpture, &c. 

* StrSit, difficulty ; distress, 

* Sciilpt'ure, the art of carving, 
cutting, or hewing wood or stone 
into images or figures, as of men, 
beasts, or other things. 

B Exhibited (egz hib'it ed), held 
forth or presented to view ; dis- 
played. 

* F&c'iil ty, capacity ; talent. 



"^ M5d'eled, molded ; shaped ; 
formed into a pattern. 

" Im ^^i na'tion, the image-mak- 
ing power of the mind ; the power 
to put in new forms objects of sense 
before noticed or seen. 

' Ef fSct'ive, having the power, 
or suited, to produce effects. 

^^ Sen sa'tion, feeling awakened 
by whatever affects an organ of 
sense ; a state of excited feeling. 

" R^p'u ta'tion, the character 
^ven to a person, thing, or action ; 
good name. 
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8. The little GanoVa thdught for a minnte, and then said: 
**Do not trouble yourself; I shall soon come to you. LeaTe it 
to me, and I shall answer for it that your table will be com- 
plete/* The boy went as he had. promised to the senator's 
house, showed the cook the design ^ of the figure which he 
meant to execute, answered for the success of the attempt, and 
cut the block of butter with that purity of imagination and 
perfect taste, which he afterwards displayed in cutting blocks of 
marble. 

9. Surprised as the guests had been by the work, they were 
much more so when they beheld the workman. He was 
loaded with attentions, and from this time forth, Falieri was 
the patron 2 of the young CanoVa. 

10. The happy result of the first attempt of the little peasant- 
boy, suddenly made his name famous, and opened up for him 
the road to permanent success. FaUeri placed him as a pupil 
in the studio* of the best sculptor of the time. Two years 
after — that is to say, when Canova wa§ only twelve years of age 
— ^he sent to his patron a gift of two marble fruit-baskets of his 
own workmanship, of remarkable merit, which still adorn the 
Falieri palace at Venice. 

11. You will l^am elsewhere the claims of this great artist 
to the admiration of posterity.* All the academies of Europe 
solicited the honor of enrolling him among their members. All 
the kings vied with each other in enriching their national 
mu§e'ums ' with the beautiful products of his genius.* 

12. He was elected Prince-perpetual of the Academy of St. 
Luke at Eome, and the Holy Father conferred upon him the 
title of Marquis of Ischia and a pension of three thousand dol- 
lars. After his death the monument which he had designed for 
Titian was dedicated to his own memory at Venice ; and an- 
other was raised in his honor by Pope Leo XIL in the Ubrary 
of the capital. 

' De sign', a first sketch ; a plan. 

' Pa'tron, one who, or that which, 
countenances, supports, or protects. 

' Standi o, the workshop of an artist. 

* P6s tiJr'i ty, offspring to the fur- 
thest age, or from the same forefieither. 

* Mn se^nm, a place where curi- 



ous things are kept for exhibition. 

6 Genius (jen'yus), the peculiar 
form of mind with which each per- 
son is favored by nature ; the high 
and peculiar gifts of nature which 
f5rce the mind to certain favorite 
kinds of labor. 
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II. 

40. BEJfJAMIJf WEST. 

PART FIRST. 

BENJAMIN WEST was born in Springfield, Pennsylvania, 
in the year 1738. Some of his ancestors had won great 
renown in the old wars of England and France. Bat their 
fame was destined to be eclipsed by his, since he has gained a 
more lasting name in the world of art than they did on the 
field of battle. 

2, Little Ben lived to the ripe age of six years without doing 
any thing worthy to be told in history. But one summer after- 
noon, in his seventh year, his mother put a fan into his hand, 
and bade him keep the flies Sway from the face of a little babe 
that lay fast asleep in the cradle. She then left the room. 

3, The boy waved the fen to and fro, and drove ilway the 
buzzing flies whenever they came near the baby's face. When 
they had all flown out of the window, or into distant parts of 
the room, he bent over the cradle, and delighted himself with 
gazing at the sleeping infant. 

Jf. It was, indeed, a vSry pretty sight. The little personage 
in the cradle slumbered peacefully, with its waxen ^ hands under 
its chin, looking as full of blissful ^ quiet as if angels w6re sing- 
ing lullabies in its ear. Indeed, it must have been dreaming 
about heaven ; for, while Ben stooped over the cradle, the little 
baby smiled. 

5. " How beautiful she looks I *' said Ben to himself. " What 
a pity it is that such a pretty smile should not last forever!'* 
Now, Ben, at this period of his life, had heard but httle of that 
wonderful art by which a look, that appears and vanishes in a 
moment, may be made to last for hundreds of years. But, 
though nobody had told him of such an art, he may be said to 
have invented it for himself. 

6. On a table near at hand th6re were pens and paper, and 
ink of two colors, black and red. The boy seized a pen and 
sheet of paper, and kneeling down beside the cradle, began to 



' Waxen (wS-k'sn), made of wax ; ^ BUss'fol, happy in the highest 
wax-like — Whence, eSft ; yielding. degree ; f u)l of joy. 
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draw a likeness of the infaut. While he was busied in this 
manner, he heard his mother's step approaching, and hastily 
tried to conceal the paper. 

7. " Benjamin, my son, what have you been doing ? *' in- 
quired his mother, observing marks of confusion ^ in his face. 
At first Ben was unwilling to tell ; for he felt as if there might 
be something wr6ng in stealing the baby's face, and putting i( 
upon a sheet of paper. 

8. However, as his mother insisted, he finally put the sketch 
into her hand, and then hung his head, expecting to be well 
scolded. But when the good lady saw what wa§ on the paper, 
in lines of red and black ink, she uttered a scream of surprise 
and great joy. 

9. " Bless me ! " cried she. " It is a picture of little Sally ! " 
And then phe threw her arras around our friend Benjamin, and 
kissed him so tenderly that he never afterward was afraid to 
show his performances to his mother. 

10. As Ben grew older he was observed to take vast delight 
in looking at the hues ^ and forms of nature. For instance, he 
was greatly pleased with the blue violets of spring, the wild 
roses of summer, and the scarlet cardinal-flower?* of garly 
auuumn. 

11. In the decline of the year, when the woods were varie- 
gated * with all the colors of the rainbow, Ben seemed to desire 
nothing better than to gaze at them from morn till night. The 
purple and golden clouds of sunset were a joy to him. And he 
was continually endeavoring to draw the figures of trees, men, 
mountain§, houses, cattle, geese, ducks, and turkeys, with a 
piece of chalk, on bam doors or on the floor. 

12. In those old times, the Mohawk Indians were still numer- 
ous in Pennsylvania. Every year a party of them used to pay 
a visit to Springfield, because the wigwams ^ of their ancestors 
had formerly stood there. These wild men grew fond of little 
Ben, and made him vSry happy by giving him some of the red 



' Oon fa' sion (zhun), state of being pecul iar beauty, 

confused or made ashamed ; shame. "* Va'ri e gat ed, marked with dif- 

* Hue, tint ; dye ; color. ferent colors. 

* Oar' di nal-flow' er, a plant ^ Wigwam (wig'wftm)^ an Indiai) 
Vfhlol) bears bright red flowerg of ^lut oy cabiq, 
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and y6lt6w paint wif3i Vhidh they were aeeuBtomed to ftdArn 
their fai^§. 

IS. Hig mother, too, presented him with & pieije of indigo. 
'HiuB he BOW bad three €61or§ — red, blue, and yfillCw — and 
eould manufaetnre green by mixing the yellow with (he bine 
Our friend Ben w^ overjoyed, and doubtl&es Aowed hig grati- 
tude to the Indian; by taking their liken&ssgg in the strange 
dresBeg VbitJh they wore, with feather;, tomahawks,' and bSw; 
and ftrrdw;. 

' 79m' A hawk, AH Indian liatijli«t, 
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III. 

41. BEJUAMIJ^ WEST. 

PART SECOND. 

ALL this time the young artist had no paint-brashes; nor 
L wdre there any to be bought, unless he had sent to 
Philadelphia on purpose. However, he wa§ a v6ry ingenious* 
boy, and resolved to manufacture paint-brushes for himself. 

2, With this design he laid hold upon — what do you think ? 
Why, upon a respectable old black cat, which was sleeping 
quietly by the fireside. "Puss," said little Ben to the cat, 
** pray give me some of the f&r from the tip of your tail ?" 

3. Though Ben addressed the black cat so civilly, y6t he wa; 
determined to have the fur, whether she were willing or not. 
Puss, who had no great zeal for the fine arts, would have 
resisted if she could ; but the boy was armed with his mother'g 
scissors, and very dexterously * clipped dlT fur enough to make a 
paint-brush. 

^. This was of so much use to him that he applied to Madam 
Puss again and again, until her warm coat of fur had become 
so thin and r&ggod that she could hardly keep comfortable 
fhrgugh the winter. Poor thing 1 she was forced to creep close 
into the chimney-corner, and eyed Ben with a v6ry rueful' 
look. But Ben considered it more necessary that he should 
have paint-brushes than that puss should be warm. 

6. About this period Ben's father received a visit from Mr. 
Pennington, a merchant of Philadelphia, who was an old and 
esteemed friend of the West family. The visitor, on entering 
the parlor, was surprised to see it ornamented with drawings of 
Indian chiefs, and of birds with beautiful plumage,* and of the 
wild flowers of the f5rest. Nofliing of the kind was ever seen 
before in the house of an ordinary farmer. 

6. "Why, Friend West," exclaimed the Philadelphia mer- 
chant, " what has possessed* you to cover your walls with all 

1 Ingenlons (in jSn^TUs), skillful ful ; sorrowful. 
or quick to invent or contrive. * Plum' age, the collection of 

^ I>dx'ter oua ly, adroitly ; skill- plumes or feathers which cover a 

fully ; handily. bird. 

» fl^efial (r^'ful), woful ; m5urn- * Pps %4f^ed\ induced ; cau§e4, 
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these pictures ? Wh6re did you get them ? " Then Ben's 
father explained that all these pictures were painted by his 
little son, with no better materials than red and yellow ocher^ 
and a piece of indigo, and with brushes made of the black 
cat's f&r. 

7. ** Indeed," said Mr. Pennington, " the boy has a wonderful 
&culty. Some of our friends might look upon these matters as 
childish; but little Benjamin appears to have been bom a 
painter; and Providence is wiser than we are." The good mer- 
chant patted Benjamin on the head, and evidently ^ considered 
him a wonderful boy. 

8. When his pdrents saw how much their son's performances* 
w6re admired, they could not help being proud of him ; and 
they began to hope that some day he might have an opportunity 
to cultivate the genius which he displayed at so early an age. 

9. One evening, shortly after Mr. Pennington's return to 
Philadelphia, a package arrived at Springfield, directed to our 
little friend Ben. " What can it possibly be ? " thought Ben, 
when it was put into his hands. " Who can have sent me such 
a great square package as this ? " 

10. On taking 6ff the thick brown paper which enveloped * 
it, behold ! th^re was a paint-box, with a great many cakes of 
paint, and brushes of various sizes. It was the gift of good Mr. 
Pennington. There were likewise several squares of canvas, 
such as artists use for painting pictures upon, and, in addition 
to all these treasures, some beautiful engravings of landscapes. 
These were the first pictures that Ben had ever seen, except 
those of his own drawing. 

IL What a joyful evening was this for the little artist ! At 
bed-time he put the paint-box under his pillow, and got hai*dly 
a wink of sleep ; for, all night 15ng, his fancy was painting 
pictures in the darkness. In the morning he hiirried to the 
garret, and was seen no more, till the dinner hour ; nor did he 
give himself time to eat more than a mouthful or two of food 
before he hurried back to the garret again. 

12. The next day, and the next, he was just as busy as ever; 

1 O'cher, a kind of fine clay of ^ Per form' an ces, productions, 
various colors. * En vSroped, surrounded as i| 

* Bv' i dent ly , easily^ seen ; clearly, covering. 
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until at last his mother fhdught it time to ascertain ^ what he 
wa§ about She accordingly fSllowed him to the garret. 

IS. On opening the door, the first object that presented itself 
to her eyes was our friend Benjamin, giving the last touches to 
a beautiful picture. He had copied portions of two of the 
engravings, and made one picture out of both, with such &d'- 
mirable^ skill that it was far more beautiful than the originals.^ 
The grass, the trees, the w^ter, the sky, and the houses w6re all 
painted in their proper colors. Thfire, too, were the sunshine 
and the sh&dow, looking as natural as life. 

14* "My dear child, you have done wonders!*' cried his 
mother. The good lady was in an ecstasy * of delight And 
well might she be proud of her boy ; for there were touches in 
this picture which old artists, who had spent a lifetime in the 
business, need not have been ashamed of. Many a year after- 
ward, this wonderful production was exhibited at the Eoyal 
Academy in London. 

IV. 

42. BEJ^JAMIJ^ WEST. 

PART THIRD. 

WELL, time went on, and Benjamin continued to draw 
and paint pictures, until he had now reached the age 
when it was proper that he should choose a business for life. 
His father and mother were in considerable perplexity ^ about 
their son. ' 

2. According to their ide'a§, it was not right for people to 
spend their lives in occupations that are of no real and sensible 
advantage to the world. Now, what advantage could the 
world expect from Benjamin's pictures ? 

S. This was a diflBlcult question ; and, in order to set their 
minds at rest, his parents determined to consult their kindred 

* As cer tain^, find out or learn : fore all others of its class ; first copy, 
make certain. * Ec'sta sy, very great and over- 

* Ad' mi ra ble, worthy to be ad- m&stering joy ; a being beside one's 
mired ; having qualities to awaken self with excitement. 

wonder joined wilii affection or * Per plSx'ity, a troubled or un- 
agreeable feelings. certain state of mind ; embarrass- 

* O riis^i aal, that which came be- ment ; doubt. 
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and tli^ir most intimate neighbors. Accordingly, they all as- 
sembled with their friends and neighbors, and discussed ^ the 
matter in all its aspects. 

4, Finally, they came to a v5ry wise decision. It seemed so 
evident that Providence had created Benjamin to be a painter, 
and had given him abilities which would be thrown away in 
any other business, that every one resolved not to oppose his 
wishes. They even acknowledged that the sight of a beautiful 
picture might convey instruction to the mind, and might 
benefit the heart as much as a good book or a wise discourse. 

5, They therefore committed the yQufli to the dir^etion of 
65d, being well assured that He best knew what was his proper 
sphere of usefulness. The old men laid their hands upon Ben- 
jamin's head and gave him their blessing, and the women 
kissed him affectionately. All consented that he should go 
forth into the world, and l^arn to be a painter by studying the 
best pictures of ancient and modem times. 

6, So our friend Benjamin left the dwelling of his parents, 
and his native woods and streams, and the good people of 
Springfield, and the Indians who had given him his first colors; 
he left all the places and persons that he had hitherto known, 
and returned to them no more. He went first to Philadelphia, 
and afterward to Europe. Here he was noticed by many great 
people, but retained all the sobriety ^ and simplicity which he 
had learned in his childhood. 

7* When he was twenty-five years old, he went to Liondon, 
and established himself there as an artist. In diie course of 
time, he acquired great fame by his pictures, and was made 
chief painter to King George III., and president of the Royal 
Academy of Arts. 

8, When the people of Pennsylvania hSard of his success, 
they felt that the early hopes of his parents as to little Ben's 
future eminence were now accomplished. It is true they shook 
their heads at his pictures of battle and bloodshed, such as the 
Death of Wolfe, thinking that these terrible scenes should not 
be held up to the admiration of the world. 

9, But they approved of the great paintings in which he 

* Dis cussed', examined fully in « So bri'e ty, the habit of sober- 
all its parte ; argued. ness or temperance ; calmness. 
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represented the miracles ^ and sufferings of the Redeemer of 
mankind. He wa§ afterward employed to adorn a large and 
beautiful chapel * near London with pictures of these sacred 
subjects. 

10. He likewise painted a magnificent ^ picture of Our Lord 
Healing the Sick, which he gave to the hdspital at Philadelphia. 
It was exhibited to the pubHc, and produced so much profit, 
that the hospital was enlarged so as to accommodate thirty 
more patients. 

11. If Benjamin West had done no other good deed than 
this, ySt it would have been enough to entitle him to an hon- 
orable remembrance forever. At this v6ry day there are thirty 
poor people in the hdspital, who owe all their comforts to that 
same picture. 

12. We shall mention only a single incident more. The pic- 
ture of Our Lord Healing the Sick was exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in London, where it covered a vast space, and dis- 
played a multitude of figures as large as life. On the wall, 
close beside this admirable picture, hung a small and faded 
landscape. It was the same that little Ben had painted in his 
father's garret, after receiving the paint-box and engravings 
from good Mr. Pennington. 

IS. He lived many years in peace and honor, and died in 
1820. The story of his life is almost as wonderful as a fdiry 
tale ; for there are few stranger transformations * than that of 
a little unknown farmer's boy, in the wilds of America, into the 
most distinguished English painter of his day. 

1^. Let us each make the best use of our natural abilities, as 
Benjamin West did ; and, with the blessing of G6d, we shall 
arrive at some good end. As for fame,*^ it matters but little 
whether we acquire it or not. 

1 Mir'a cle, a wonder ; an event ' Mag nif i cent, on a large scale ; 
or effect contrary to the known laws grand in appearance. 

of nature. ^ Tr&ns'for ma^tion, change of 

2 Chiip^el, a lesser place of wor- form, substance, or condition, 
sliip ; a small church ; a place of * Fame, public report ; renown ; 
worship not connected wi& a church, the condition of being celebrated 
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SECTION X. 
I. 

43. AUTUMJ^. 

SEPTEMBER has come. The fierce heat of summer is 
g6De. Men are at work in the fields cutting down the 
ydllow grain, and binding it up into sheaves. The fields of 
com stand in thick ranks, heavy with ears ; and, as their tdssels 
and broad leaves itittle in the wind, they seem to whisper of 
plenty. 

2. The boughs of the orchard hang low with the red and 
golden fruit. Laughing boys are picking up the p6rple plums 
and the red-cheeked peaches that have fallen in the high grass. 
Large, rich melons are on the garden vines, and sweet grapes 
hang in clusters by the wall. 

3. The larks with their black and yellow breasts stand watch- 
ing you on the close-mown meadow. As you come near, they 
spring up, fly a little distance, and light again. The robins 
that Idng ago left the gardens, feed in flocks upon the red 
berries of the sumac, and the s6ft-eyed pigeons are with them 
to claim their share. The lazy blackbirds follow the cows and 
pick up crickets and other insects that they start up with their 
large hoofs. 

4. The leaves fade. The ash-trees grow crimson in color. 
The twigs of the birch tfirn yellow, and the leaves of the chest- 
nut are brown. The maple in the valley has 15st its bright 
green, and the leaves are of the hue of gold. 

6, At noon, the air is still mild and sdfb. You see blue smoke 
5ff by the distant wood and hills. The brook is almost dry. 
The water runs over the pebbles with a s6ft, low murmur. 
The golden-rod is on the hill, the aster by the brook, and the 
sunflower in the garden. 

6, The twitter of the birds is still heard. The sheep bleat 
upon the brown hill-side, and the 85ft tinkle of their bell floats 
upon the air. The mc^rry whistle of the plow-boy comes up 
from the field, and the cow lows in the distant pasture. 

7. As the sun sinks in the October smoke, the low, south 
wind cioeps over the dry tree-tops, and the leaves fall is 
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^owerg npon the ground. The sun sinks lower, and lower, and 
is gfine ; bnt hij bright beam; still linger in the ■west. "Hien 
the evening star is seen fining with k sSft, mallow light, and 
■ ttie moon, red a; blood, rigeg slowly in the still and hazy air. 
8. November eome|. "Hie flowerg are all dead. The grass is 
pale and White. The wind haj blown the dry leaveg into heaps. 
The timid rabbit treadg eCftly on the dry leave;. The erow 
eallj from the high tree-top. The sound of dropping nuts is 
heard in ttie wood. Cliildren go out morning and evening to 
g&ther nats for winter. The bugy little aquirrelf will be siire to 
gSt tiieir ^are of the nuts. 
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II. 

A4. BIRDS IJ\r SUMMER. 

OW pleasant the life of a bird must be^ 
Flitting about in each leafy tree : 
In the leafy trees so broad and tall^ 
Like a green and beautiful palace hall. 
With its Airy chambers, light and boon,^ 
That open to sun and stars and moon, 
That open unto the bright blue sky. 
And the frolicsome winds as they wander by I 

2, They have left their nests in the fSrest bough. 
Those homes of delight they need not now ; 
And the young and the old they wander out. 
And traverse * their green world round about ; 
And hark ! at the top of this leafy hall. 
How one to the other they lovingly call : 
" Come up, come up ! " they seem to say, 
" Where the topmost twigs in the breezes sway I '* 

8. " Come up, come up ! for the world is fdir. 

Where the mSrry leaves dance in the summer &ir * 

And the birds below give back the cry, 

" We come, we come to the branches high ! '* 

How pleasant the life of a bird must be, 

Flitting about in a leafy tree ; 

And i\way thrgugh the air what joy to go. 

And to look on the green bright earth below I 

4. How pleasant the life of a bird must be. 
Skimming about on the breezy sea, 
Cresting the billows like silvery foam. 
And then wheeling away to its cliff-built home! 
What joy it must be, to sail, upborne 
By a strdng free wing, through the rosy m6m. 
To meet the young sun face to face. 
And pierce like a shdft the boundless space! 

* Boon, gay ; meny. • TrSv'erse, wander over. 
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6. How pleasant the life of & bird mTiet be, 
Wherever it list^fh, there to flee ; 
To go When & joyful fan<;y eallg. 
Dating ddown 'mong the waterfall?, 
Then Reeling About with its mates at pUy, 
Above and below, and &mdng the spray, 
HitJier and thither, with sereamg a| wild 
Ag the lilnghii^ mirth of & rogy dhild ! 

6. What i joy it must be, like k living breeze, 
To flutter About 'mong the flowering treeg; 
Lightly to soar, and to see beneath 
The wastes of the blossoming pflrple heafh. 
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And the yellow fftrze, like fields of gold. 
That gladden some fairy region old ! 
On mountain tops, on the billowy sea. 
On the leafy stems of the fSrest tree, 
How pleasant the life of a bird must be I 

III. 

45. HELPIJ^G THE BIRDS. 
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LL clay I have been hunting I 

For ends of scarlet bunting. 
For pieces out of rag-bags, whose colors make a show — ' 

Fragments of red, or az'ure, 

Bright bits of doll-house treasure, I 

And faded bows and ribbons worn many years ago. 

2. From sill and from projection 
I hang this gay collection, 

I strew the lawn and garden piith, I fringe each bush and tree, 

I dress the door and casement, , 

The garret and the basement, 

Then watch to see if birds, perchange,^ will use my charity. , 

3. There comes a pretty chatter. 

There comes a fairy patter I 

Of tiny feet upon the roof and branches hanging low, , 

And flirts of wing and feather, 

And little strifes together. 
And sheers ^ and flights and flutterings and wheelings to andfm 

4. There is a dash of scarlet 
On ydnder saucy vailet,^ 

And this one, just beside me, is dressed in blue and gray ; 

This one is golden color. 

And that one's coat is duller. 
And here's a bird whose crest and tail have drange tippings gay. 

' Per chance', perhaps. The word is here applied to birds I 

* Sheers, ^turnings to one side and on account of their colors, as eer- 

another. vants in European countries are | 

> Var'let, a page ; a man- servant, often dressed in colored liveres. 
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5. A shadow and a flutter! 

A chirp above the shutter! 
See this swift oriole that wheels about the window, here I 

Now flitting sidewise shyly, 

Now, with approaches wily, 
Circling and circling closer, between desire and fear. 

6. Oh, pirates, dressed in feathers. 
Careless of winds or weathers. 

How you begin to plunder, how bold you all have grown ; 

How each among the number 

His claws and beak will cumber. 
And carry off the strings and rags as though they were his own. 

7. The stock is fast diminished. 
And when the nests are finished. 

The nests of orioles and wrens, of robins and of jays. 

In pleasant summer leisures 

I'll watch the rag-bag's treasures 
Swing in the wind and sunshine above the garden ways. 

IV. 

46. SAJV JOSE. 

•^ A LETTER ! a letter! a letter ! and see! the first page is 

JLjl headed and bordered with charming views of — of — oh ! 
those Spanish names ! How can I tell what they mean ? " 

2. "Patience, my little sister! perhaps I can help you. The • 
picture at top of the page is * The large Square of San Antonio, 
Texas,' and on both margins of the page are views of the Mis- 
sions near San Antonio. 

S. " There is the Mission San Juan,^ or St. John, then the 
Plains, the Conception, and last, and most beautiful of all, San 
Jos6,2 or St. Joseph." — " How very kind of dear Kate to write 
to us from San Antonio, and to illiis'trate her letter besides ! 
But what are these Missions ? " 

4. "Churches to which monasteries and convents were at- 
tached. The Prangiseans, Dominicans, and J6§uits, all of whom 
came ^arly to this country, have left the only Christian ruins of 

^ San Jnan (b&d ^fin). * San Jose (sfin ho^'sSy). 
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which we can boast. Indeed, they make one of the chief attrac- 
tions to the traveler in Califdmia and Texas. 

5. ** We seem to be in some highly civilized country when we 
stand before these mission chnrches — churches which were built 
at the same time as the ugly ones we see at the East They 
prove that the priests, who came as missionaries, were pdlished 
schdlars — men of taste as well as of piety. 

6. " They also prove that these scholars did not treat the In- 
dians as savages who could never be civilized. Instead of this, 
they did every thing in their power to teach them the arts of 
Christian nations. 

7. "This church of San Jos6, with its monastery or convent, 
is the most beautiful of all the missions, as you can see by the 
picture. But here is another package from Kate and some 
photographs of San Jos6. Now can you understand what I tell 
you of the church ? Put the picture under the strong glass, 
and then we can see clearly all the choice sculptures^ that 
adorn its front" 

8. " Oh how beautiful it isl But I wish I knew whom these 
statues represent." — " Do you not see ? The one directly over 
the doorway is the Blessed Virgin. The statues on each side 
are too much broken to be recognized.^ But above the window 
is a statue of St. Anthony, for whom the town was named. 
Beside him, but a little lower down, stand St Francis of Asas'i 
and St Isidore. 

9. " Now look close, and see the beauty of those sculptured 
flowers and pomegranates and angels' heads, that fill the space 
between the window and the door. Here is a side window more 
beautiful still. What a wonder this front of San Jose must 
have been to the Mexican Indians, many of whom to this day 
live in their huts of mud thatched with straw ! " 

10. " But what is the chiirch built of?"—" By this picture 
giving us a view of the ruined side, the walls seem to have been 
built of ddo'ie ; or of bricks which, instead of having been 
baked, were merely dried in the sun. 

11. " The sculptures of the church are all cut by hand from a 
stone peculiar to the country, and which is sawn nowadays, 

^ SctLlp'tures, representations of * RSc'og nize, to recall to mind ; 
various objects, carved in stone. to know again. 
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like wood. The good Frangiseau Fathers and Brothers had 
no saw-mills, bat they taught the Indians the use of the tool. 

12. " San Jose was finished in 1771 ; and thus you can see 
how soon the missionaries began to teach the Christian Indians 
the arts of peace. Had their good work been eneouraged, or 
even left unhindered, we might now see all the Indians of the 
West living like civilized Christians.'* 
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SECTION XL 
I. 

47. BOGS. 

DOGS are distinguished as being vSry faithfully attached 
to man. A celebrated naturalist describes the domestic 
ddg as the one " with tail tfirned toward the left : " and another 
says, " that the whole species is become our property ; each 
individual is entirely devoted to his master, adopts his manners, 
distinguishes and defends his property, and remains attached 
to him even unto death ; and all this springs not from mere 
necessity, nor from restraint, but simply from tr\je friendship." 

^. It is, indeed, wonderful, and what is almost as curious, 
the dog is the only animal that has fdllowed man all over the 
garth. Another curious fact has been remarked about the dog 
— ^tbat if he has any white on any part of his tail, it will also 
be found at the tip. A dog is considered old at the end of five 
years, and his life rArely exceeds twenty years. 

S. Th6re is some doubt as to what was the p&rent-stock of 
this friend of man, for there are no traces of it to be found in 
a primitive * state of nature. No fossil ^ remains of the dog, 
properly so called, have ever been found. Many suppose the 
breed to have been derived fix)m the wolf. 

4- The New Holland, or Australian dog, is so wolf-like in its 
appearance, that it is sometimes called the " New South Wales 
wolf." Its height, when standing erect^ is rather less than two 

> Zhiim^i tive, relating to the ^ FSs'sU, dug out of the ear€i ; 
origin or beginning ; first. petrified ; changred into stSne. 
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feet, and its length two feet and 4-hai£ "Hie head i; formed 
rnndb like that of & fox, the earg ^ort and ereet, witb Vhiskci; 
from one to two iD(!he§ in length on the muzzle, bo t^at it 
appears mucfli mSre like k wolf than & dflg. 

5. Tlie ^epherd'§ dog, &. variety wliitfli w^ most probably 
one of t^e first that ^ivilized and settled man called in aid to 
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preserve his flocks from beasts and birds of prey, is remarkable 
for its large brain, and its great sagacity.^ While superior to 
the spaniel and the hound, which are among the most useful 
and intelligent dogs, it may, notwithstanding, be ranked with 
them. It is difficult to distinguish the bones of the wolf from 
those of the shepherd's dog. 

& Dogs are useful m many ways. It is not v6ry unusual to 
see them trudging along, in villages and cities, carrying with 
their mouths large baskets of meat, fruit, or vegetables. A 
friend of mine has a very noble and useful d5g. When milk 
is wanted by the family, they put the money inside a tin can. 
Away runs the dog with the can and money to the dairy. 

7. He never loiters in the streets, looking in at shop-windows, 
like too many boys and girls. When the dog finds the gate 
of the dairy shut, he knocks with his paw, or barks, until the 
gate is opened. The milkman knows his customer well, and is 
very attentive to him. When the milk is ready, away the dog 
goes, but so steadily does he carry the can, that he is rarely 
known to spill a drop of the milk ! 

8. You will oft^n see in the country a httle dog sitting beside 
a small heap of clothes, and perhaps a tin can and a staff and a 
basket. Don't go near him ; don't disturb him ; he is rather 
spiteful now^ but for that very reason deserves respect ; for he 
is minding the jacket and other properties of his master, who is 
at work in the fields. Not long ago I read an account of a 
drover, who left his dog to mind his jacket, while he went 
across a railway to look after some cattle. In crossing the 
railway, the poor man was struck down by a train and 
killed. The dog never left its charge, but died guarding its 
master's jacket. 

9. We keep in our house a number of parrots and a few 
small birds. Our good dog Topsy is such a faithful guardian 
of them, that we may place them all on the lawn, and 
leave them there without watching; for Topsy suffers no cat to 
come near. 

' 8a gS(/i ty, quicknesa of sight or scent ; wisdom. 
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48. THE FTREMAJ^'S DOG- 

JOB, the Fireman'.; 
D6g," w^ prob- 
ably tlie most wonderful 
dog of modern time§. He 
waj a noble fallow, and 
& good example to bojii 
aod men of qatckn^s!, 
bravery, and houtjat work. 
When tbe fire-bell rang 
at Qi.6 station to " make 
ready," Bob always start- 
ed up prflmptly at the 
< all of duty and ran be- 
fore the Engine, barkin;.' 
to clear the wily, and was 
most useful not only in 
preventing obstnietionj,' 
but in stimulatii^' the men by hij energy. 

2. For year^ he attended the firej of London, bat not, aj 
many do, to l(ii)k on and make k noige, and obstruct the 
workers ; not ag, I am almost a^amed to say, some do to plno- 
der and make a wicked profit out of one of tie heaviest 
ealaniitioj; not, a| dttierj do, to gratify their eyej with b, grand 
and awful sight, a§ if human afOietion y/a^ to them merely a^ 
an exhibition of fireworks: no, a helper, and so eflBcient' was 
the aid lie afforded, tiat the firemen had a br&es eollar made 
for him, on wliidh wag engraven, 

" stop me not, but <mToard let me jog, 
I'm Bob, the London Jirentan's dag" 

5. A t tlie time of the great explosion * of the firework-maker"! 
premise|, in Westminster Road, wTien dread filled all mind^ the 
nature of the materialj being vfry explosive — Bob ru^ed in, 
undeterred by the noige, ag of k great gun, the smell or the 

' Ob stroc'tion, tliat \^icli blocks ' Efficient (ef fUh' ent), «aaf ing 

Dp, or hinder; from pissing. efiecte ; not Inactive or alack. 

■ 8Uin'nlStlng,extltiDg, orrouf- * BzploBion (eks pis' zhitu), tbe 

ing to ft«tiofi. a«t of bOrating widi & load noige. 
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Bmoke, and When he «aiiie out he brought & poor eat in his 

mouth, and thus saved it fix)m & ergel deafh. 
4< At a fire in Lambeth, 

When the firemen were toid 

that all tile inmates were out 

of the bfiming premise;, Bob 

w^ not satisfied wiih this tes- 
timony: he went to & side- 
door and listened, and there, 

by loud and continnai barking, 

attraeted the notiQe of the fire 

men. They felt sure, from Bob's 

agitation, that some one wa; in 

the passage, and, on bdrstit^ 

open the door, a dhild waj found 

nearly dead from sufEoeation.* 
5. Bob w^ also an firator.' 

Trge, he eoiJild not utter wordg, 

though he eonid make him- 
self clearly «nder«/oorf, Whidh ig 

m6re than all speakerg ean. Th6re w^a & meaning and & pftrpose 
— in hif mode of expression, and that, 

I am ^aid, i§ mdre than ean be 
said of many speaker^. 

6. Those who talk for talkii^g 
sake, tho|e who utter folly and 
nonsense, and tho^ who 4bu;e 
their gift of speedh by u^ing bad, 
or r^de, or er\iel word;, are not to 
be eompired to Boh, who employed 
evfery sound that he eould make 
for good. " He eould well'-nigh 
speak," said the men who loved 
him; and mfire than speak in the 
hour of danger, for hi; loud, ^arp 
bark had k vist deal of meaning 
in it. 
' Bilif fo (>£' tion, liie condition of ' Or' a tor, & publi« speaker, es- 
being stifled, amol^red, 01 dhoked. peciallf 6 noted one. 
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7. Bnt Bob wa§ an drator in the sense of attending public 
meetings,and giving testimony. At the annual meeting of the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, which was 
held in 1860, and on previous occasions, this brave dog went 
fhrgugh a series of wonderful performances to show how the 
fire-6ngines were pumped, and most kindly and eflfectually 
would he give his warning bark, and in his way tell the scenes 
that he had passed thrgugh. 

8. Fine, noble creature ! It was sad that a violent death 
should have been his lot after a life spent in merciful actions. 
But he died at his work, doing his duty. 

III. 

49. OUR DOG. 

QUITE sure am I that ygu will own a d5g. Why, it is diflS- 
cult to tell ; but every body, at some time in his life, has 
taken unto himself a dog. Our dog Nip made him- 
self known immediately after his arrival at the house. 

2. There Avere no intermediate stages of backwardniess with 
him in his intercourse with the family, or in his assuming the 
direction of a large portion of affiiirs relating to the household. 
He is a small dog, but very lively. His natural condition seems 
that of motion. He concentrates ^ within himself the activity 
of three or four ordinary dogs. 

S. His first act, soon after coming to live with us, was to take 
charge of the back-door mat. He seemed to regard it as his 
own exclusive possession. He had his idc'as with regard to its 
place and use. 

^. He prefSrred that it should remain where the cleanliness 
of the household might be best promoted. He preferred it in 
the back yard. It stayed in the back yard. The whole house- 
hold toiled in vain to keep it where it was supposed to beldng, 
dragging it time after time up the back stairs, all to no purpose. 

5. When such a dog as Nip chooses to devote his whole life 
to keeping a door-mat in the back yard, it is difficult to con- 
tend 2 successfully with him. When he thought we had become 

— -- - — ■ — . - , ■ ■ — ... — . ... . — ..... J « 

1 C6n^ cen trates, combines ; ' Con tSnd^, to strive against ; to 
unites ; condenses. oppose ; to dispute. 
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fuDy resigned to his disposition of the mat, he became dissatis- 
fied, and tore it in pieces. He was dissatisfied because we were 
resigned* He wished to do something provoking. He loyes 
actions of this kind. 

6. There was an inoffensive old broom which, having been 
discarded from the house, was used to sweep the back stairs. 
This he set upon and tore to pieces. The broom never did any 
harm ; but its total innocence and inoffensiveness provoked 
him. Good nature is dften provoking. 

7. He has access to the cellar. He rules there. It was a v6ry 
good and orderly cellar previous to his coming. If it be so now, 
it is according to eanine', not human, views of order and neat- 
ness. He was furnished with a heap of old clothes for a bed. 
These have been toni up and dragged in every direction. He 
has no use for a bed. His time is too precious to be devoted to 
sleep. There are holes to be dug in the b&re cellar floor, and 
any thing accidentally hung up within his reach must be torn 
down and destroyed or buried. 

8. Old newspapers falling in his way must be torn in shreds. 
In his eyes the general appearance of the prdniises ^ is much im- 
proved by these bits of torn newspaper. He monopolizes the 
morning paper left at the door, and it is 6ite\\ found lying 
ignobly in one comer of the yard, covered Avith dirt, " gdne to 
the dogs.'* He shows a great contempt for newspapers. 

.9. Nip is a great pet. This is what he was given us for; 
something on which we might expend our spdre cdre and sym- 
pathy. Nip more than answers the purpose. He is always 
performing some aggravating and mischievous action, so that 
we never forget him — never. 

10. He mines. The back yard is filled with numerous exca- 
vations and heaps of dirt. He buries bones in one place, and 
then digs large holes elsewhere, pretending to be Idbking for 
them. This is the only shMow of excuse made for any mis- 
chief committed in this line. As for eating, he swallows a meal 
in ten seconds. Yet it is a satisfaction to see that this aggravat- 
ing little brute can not thus outrage nature with impunity, as 
evinced by his occasional bodily contortions, consequent upon 
an overloaded canine stomach. 

' fr^m^is es. a building and tlie ground attached. 
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11. We have a rooster. Before Nip's arrival he was a 
haughty and consequential ^ rooster in his own estimation. He 
issued his pronuneiamentos^ daily, claiming the allegiance of all 
the feathery tribe, and boasted in long speeches concerning the 
completeness of his authority over the yard and hen-coop. But 
Nip has taken all the conceit out of him. Daily he chases him 
into abject fear before his subjects. He has chased him fix>m 
the high pedestal of his former dignity. 

12. Adding injury to insult, he has torn out the most glorious 
of his tail-feathers. It is pitifal to see a rooster so completely 
demohshed,^ both in appearance and dignity. Nip runs after 
the hens also. Not from motives of gallantry does he do this, 
but to humiliate more thoroughly the dejected, tail-ridden 
rooster. Our persecuted fowls have sc&rcely a place in which 
they may lay their heads or eggs in peace. 

13. He has contests with an old tin pan, carried on with great 
noise and fury, He idealizes this pan into some terrible mon- 
ster, and idealizes so successfully that the combat is more real 
than imaginary. The contest goes on over the whole yard, the 
com'batants swaying backward and forward; but Nip always 
comes off victorious. 

14. We could dispense with his dragging this utensil up the 
steps and letting it roll down again. In his estimation the 
dramatic effect may be very powerful, but the peace of the 
family is not at all increased by the clangor.* It must be very 
gratifying to fight an oppo'nent so terrible, to be at times almost 
overcome, and yet to be always cSrtain of victory. 

15. The most provoking characteristic * of this animal is that 
punishment, when inflicted, has no effect upon him. He is 6ftm 
tiirned out of doors in disgrace, but he ignores that as a punish- 
ment entirely. He refuses to be regarded with disapprobation. 
His manner speaks thus to us as he noisily scratches at the doot 
for readmittance, or looks impudently in, his paw resting on the 
sill of a low window : 

16. *^ Oh, you needn't look so cr5ss. You like all these pranks 

1 C6n se quen'tial, proud ; fuU ' De m^rished, used up. 

of vain pretences. * OlSng'or, a loud, shriU sound. 

' Pro nun'ci a mSn'to, a procla- • CMr'ac ter Xs'tio, that which u 

Qjation, as of a kin^ to his subjects. pecuUai' to a person or thing. 
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of mine after all. Yoa couldn't get al5ng without me. I am 
the ^ Punch ' of the household. Didn't I make a nice mess of 
the contents of your work-basket ? I can do so again if you 
will only let me in." 

17. He has occasionally been whipped, but seems to feel no 
shame on account of the e&stigation,^ and, the operation Over, 
always resumes his usual frisky manner. He has an Admirable 
command of temper, and be&rs no malice. This disposition 
heaps coals of fire upon the heads of those whom he causes to 
lose temper. 

18. To one's conscience it says : " There, you have 16st your 
temper, haven't you ? And you a human being, but little lower 
than the angels, and I nothing but a dog, and a little one at 
that. Feel any better for that kick you gave me ? It shall 
not make any difference in our relations. I am still your affec- 
tionate Nip, as full of mischief as ever." 

19. L6ss of temper causes remorse, both for our weakness in 
losing it, and for mean acts committed while laboring under 
such loss. Were Nip but possessed of a nature full of stupid, 
ugly antagonism, causing him to seek revenge in snarling, 
biting, or a fit of sulks more or less prol6nged, there might be 
some degree of compensation in our anger. But his persistent 
good humor and inevitable forgiveness is very aggravating. 

20. Nip, after all, is a positive being. Although he at times 
annoys, yet he amuses and instructs. Dog nature is worth 
studying as well as human nature. And in the comparison 
between the two, the latter has sometimes cause to blush. 
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SECTION XII. 
I. 

50. THE SHEMOJV OF ST. FEAJVCIS. 

P soared the lark into the Air, 
A shaft of sdng, a winged prdyer. 
As if a soul, released from pain, 
Were flying back to heaven again. 



u 



' Q^s'ti ^a'UQQ) punishm^ut by whipping. 
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2. St Francis h^ard ; it w^ to him 
An emblem of the Seraphim ; 
The upward motion of the fire. 

The light, the heat, the heart's desire. 

3. Around Assisi's convent gate 

The birds, God's poor who can not wait. 
From moor ^ and mere ^ and darksome wdbd 
Come flocking for their dole ' of food. 

-f. " brother birds," St. Francis said, 
" Ye come to me and ask for bread. 
But not with bread alone to-day 
Shall ye be fed and sent away. 

5. " Ye shall be fed, ye happy birds 
With manna of celestial * words. 

Not mine, though mine they seem to be. 
Not mine, though they be spoke by me. 

6. " Oh doubly are ye bound to praise 
The great Creator in your lays : 

He givcth you your plumes of down. 
Your crimson hoods, your cloaks of brown. 

7. " He giveth you your wings to fly 
And breathe a purer air on high. 
And cdruth for you everywhere, 
Who for yom'selves so little care! 'I 

8. With flutter of swift wings and s5ngs, 
Together rose the feathered thrdngs, 
And singing, scattered far apart : 
Deep peace was in St Francis' heart 

9. He knew not if the brotherhood 
His homily ^ had understood ; 
He only knew that to one ear 

The meaning of his words was clear. 

* Moor, waste land, covered with ' Dole, a share ; a portion, 
iieath or with rocks. * Oe ISs'tial, heavenly. 

' M^re, a pool or \9k^, * HQm'i ly, a disQQurse ; a wrmQO- 
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II. 

51. A LIGHT 7JV THE WUVDOW. 

SHIPWRECK and death that high, lonely rock— the dread 
and scoftrge* of the bay— had dften caused. There it 
stood, right opposite the harbor, 6flF the coast of one of the 
Orkney Islands, yielding no food nor shelter for beast or bird. 

2. Fifty years ago there lived on this island a young girl in a 
cottage with her father ; and they loved each other very ten- 
derly. One wild night in March, while the fether was ftway 
in his fisherman's boat, the daughter sat at her spinning- 
wheel in thfiir hut, awaiting his retiirn. In vain she looked 
out on the dark driving clouds, and list^n^d, trembling, to the 
wind and the sea. 

3. The morning light dawned at last One boat that should 
have been riding on the troubled waves wg^s missing — her 
father's boat — ^it had struck against the " Lonely Rock " and 
g5ne down. Half a mile from his cottage her father's body 
was washed up on the shore. 

4. In her deep s6rrow, this fisherman's orphan did not fliink 
of herself alone. She was sc&rcely more than a child, humbL, 
poor and weak; yfit she said in her heart, that, while she lived, 
no more boats should be Ifist on the " Lonely Rock," if a liglit 
shining through her window would guide them safely into the 
harbor. 

5. And so, after watching by the body of her father, accord- 
ing to the custom of her people, until it was buried, she laid 
down and slept thrQugh the day; but when night fell she 
arose, and lighting a candle, placed it in the window of hor 
cottage, so that it might be seen by any fislierman coming from 
the sea, and guide him safely into harbor.^ She sat by the 
candle all night, and trimmed it, and spun ; but when the day 
dawned she went to bed and slept. 

6. As many hanks ^ as she had spun before for h6r daily 
bread, she spun still, and one over, to buy her nightly candle ; 
and from that time to this, for fifty years, fhrgugh yguth, 

> Scourge (skeij), ala^ ; a whip ; > Hank (h&ngk), a parcel oon- 
a means of causing suffering. talning two or more skeins of jarn 

s Har^bor, a safe port for ships. or thread tied together. 
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maturity,^ and old age, she has tiirned night into day^ and in the 
snow storms of winter, through driving mists, deceptive moon- 
light, and solemn darkness, that northern harbor has never 
once been without the light of her candle. 

7. How many lives she saved by this candle, and how many 
meals she won by it for the starving families of the boatmen, it 
is impossible to say. How many dark nights the fishermen, 
depending on it, have g6ne forth, can not now be told. 

8. There it stood, regular as a light-house, steady as constant 
cdre could make it. Always brighter when daylight waned,^ 
the fishermen had only to keep it constantly in view and they 
w6re safe; there wa§ but one thing to intercept it, and that 
was the rock. However far they might have gone out to the 
sea, they had only to bear down for that lighted window, and 
they were sure of a safe entrance to the harbor. 

9. What do the boatmen and boatmen's wives think of this? 
Do they pay the woman ? No ; they are very poor ; but poor 
or rich, they know better than that. 

10. Do they thank her? No. Perhaps they think that 
thanks of theirs would be inadequate* to express their gi'ati- 
tude ; or perhaps, 15ng years have made the lighted casement 
so familiar, that they Idbk upon it as a matter of course, and 
forget for the time the patient watcher within. 

Ih Sometimes the fishermen lay fish on her threshold* and 
set a child to watch it for her till she wakes; sometines their 
wives steal into her cottage, now that she is getting old, and 
spin a hank or two of thread for her while she slumbers ; and 
they teach their children to pass her hut quietly, and not to 
sing or shout before her door, lest they should disturb her. 
That is all. Their thanks are not looked for — scarcely sup- 
posed to be due. Their grateful deeds are more than she 
expects, and as much as she desires. 

12, There is many a rock elsewhere, as perilous*^ as the one I 

1 Ma tu^ri ty, a ripe or perfect ^ In Sd'e quate, not equal or snf- 

Btate ; the maturity of age usually ficient. 

extends from the age of fliirty-five * Thresh' 51d, the door-sill ; en- 

to fifty ; also, a becoming due ; the trance ; outset. 

<^nd of the time a note has to run. * P^i/il oos, full of risk ; dan* 

' Waned, decreased ; lessened. gerous. 
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haye told you of; perhaps there are many such women ; but for 
this one, whose story is before you, pray that her candle may 
bfbm a little longer, since this record of her charity is tr^e• 

III. 

52. BOBIJV'S MUSEUM. 

ROBIN wa§ a quiet, studious boy, and, being fond of ani- 
mals and birds, he spent many hours in observing their 
habits. His greatest pleasure was to watch the birds, and after 
he had become quite faimiliar wit^ the various kinds that fre- 
quented^ the neighborhood, he determined to make a collection 
of them. 

^. From a friend he learned how to prep&re their skins for 
stuffing, and after many Efforts he succeeded in making his 
dead specimens * look like living creatures. Eobin was quite a 
skillful lad in the use of his gun, because his p&rents, finding 
him always careful and steady, had been able to trust him with 
one when he was quite young. 

3. Whenever there was a school-holiday he went 6ff into 
the woods and fields to find new birds, and he took pains to 
arrange those he procured in the classes to which they bel6nged. 
Though he did not hesitate to kill birds for this purpose, he 
loved the little creatures too well to shoot them at the wrong 
season, or to shoot them at all except to fill up a blank space 
in his cabinet.® 

4. In the course of two years, Robin had quite a large collec- 
tion of native * birds ; and so cdrefully were they stuffed that 
any naturalist*^ might have been proud of them. When the 
great fire destroyed Chicago, all these treasures of his became 
ashes; but Robin was not discouraged. Two years after the 
fire he had another collection, which was even more complete 
than the first. 

5. One day several of Robin^s young companions called in 
to see his museum. None of them were more than sixteen 

* Pre quSnt', to visit habitually. * Na'tive, belonging to the coun- 

' SpSc^i men, one of a kind. tiy where found. 

' OSb'i net, any close place where ' N&t^u ral ist, one who studies 

things of value are kept. the history of animals. 
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years old, and all were very much interested in his account of 
the birds and their habits. 

6. On their way home they continued to talk about them. 
" It is all very well/' said Edgar, " for a quiet fellow like Robin 
to shoot birdjB, and stuff them, and get up a nice cabinet, but 
will it pay 9^^ Stephen suggested^ that some society of natural 
history would, perhaps, buy Robin's collection, and thus recom- 
pense him for all his trouble. Gerald took a higher view. 

7. " What if no society ever buys Robin's collection ? He is 
already, and will continue to be, rewarded in enjoyment and 
knowledge, if not in dollars and cents. When other boys w^re 
playing games, Robin was roaming * through the woods; and 
when we have been on the street, idle, and looking for amuse- 
ment, he has been happy stuffing and arranging his birds. So, 
I think, the knowledge he has gained, and the mischief he has 
escaped, have paid him well." 

8. " Yes," said another, *' money is not the only good in the 
world. I would rather possess the strength and activity the 
gymnasium^ gives me, for my trouble in going to it, than to 
receive a dollar a day in place of them; " and he took a tremen- 
dous leap over a street-fountain that they were just passing. 
The boys laughed, and Gerald said: 

9. "I will tell you what I read lately about Audubon, the 
great American naturalist. One day, as he was roaming about 
in the woods, he saw a small brown bird^^ which, to his knowl- 
edge, had never been described. * It must be a wren,' said he, 
' and I must watch it to see if it is like any other American 
wren.' So he kept perfectly still, — as still as an Indian or an 
old hunter, until he saw that the bird had a mate, and that 
they were preparing to build a nest, for it was spring. 

10. " He found wh^re they had chosen a place for their little 
home. Then he moved noiselessly away ; but the next morning 
at dawn saw him on ibhe same spot, provided with a telescopic 
or compound microscope,* so arranged that he could see his 
little friends at work without disturbing them. 

1 Sag gSst', to hint ; to propose. where athletic exercises are taken. 

^ Rdam^ing, wandering here and ^ Ml^cro scope, an optical instni- 

there. ment used to magnify objects to 

> Gihn na^si van. (zhl). a place which it is applied. 
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11. "He continued his study of the wrens through weeks of 
patient watching until he felt thoroughly able to give a full 
and accurate description of a native songster, until then un^ 
known. Moreover, he made drawings so faithful in size, form, 
and color, that one of that species could be instantly and any- 
where recognized by an observer. Ever a happy student of the 
works of G5d, the scientific world received him with love and 
admiration, and bestowed honors that reflected lustre upon this 
his native land. 

12. " He successfully accomplished whatever he undertook, 
because he was unwearied in the cdre and fiffort he expended 
upon it ; and we would do well to imitate him in this respect 
at least.*' — " Well," said Stephen, " it is very true that the best 
work pays the best, so I intend to find out as many wonderful 
things in my studies as Audubon did in the woods." 



♦ •♦ 



SECTION XIII. 
I. 

53. LY TIME'S SWIJVG. 

FATHER TIME, ygur footsteps go 
Lightly as the falling snow. 
In your swing I'm sitting, see ! 
Push me s5ftly ; one, two, three — 
Twelve times only. Like a sheet 
Spread the snow beneath my feet. 
Singing mgrrily, let me swmg 
Out of winter into spring. 

^. Swing me out, and swing me in 1 
Trees are bdre, but birds begin 
Twittering to the peeping leaves 
On the bough beneath the eaveSi 
Wait — one lilac-bud I saw. 
Icy hillsides feel the thaw. 
April chased 6ff March to-day ; 
Now I c&tch a jcflimnse of Mav. 
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5. Oh the smell of sprouting grass ! 
In a bliir the violets pass. 
Whispering from the wild-wood come 
Mayflower's breath, and insects' hum. 
Boses carpeting the ground ; 
Thrushes, orioles, warbling sound :^ 
Swing me low, and swing me high. 
To the warm clouds of July. 

4« Slower now, for at my side 
White pond-lihes open wide. 
Underneath the pine's tall spire 
Cardinal-blossoms bftm like fire. 
They are g6ne : the golden-rod 
Flashes from the dark green sod. 
Crickets in the grass I hear ; 
Asters light the fading year. 

6, Slower still ! October weares 
Rainbows of the f6rest leaves. 
Gentians fringed, like eyes of blue. 
Glimmer out of sleety dew. 
Mead5w-green I sadly miss : 
Winds thrgugh withered sedges hiss. 
Oh, 'tis snowing, swing me fast, 
While December shivers past I 

A Frdsty-bearded Father Time, 
Stop your footfall on the rime I 
Hard your push, your hand is rough ; 
You have swung me Wng enough. 
** Nay, no stopping," say you ? Well, 
Some of your best stories tell, 
While you swing me — ^gently, do I — 
From the Old Year to the New. 

II. 

54. GOD'S ACRE. 

" T^O you know, Arthur, why a burying-ground was called 

y ) by the Anglo-Saxons ' Gdd's Acre.'—" We should say, 

George, if we wanted to express the same idea, God's Field, or 
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the place where G6d sows His seed for the hajresi'* — " Still, 
Arthur, the meaning is not quite plain." 

2. "In the first place, George, those old Saxons, when they 
hecame Christianfii, w6re v6ry much in earnest. Some trvjth of 
faith, or thought of God, was united to every name they be- 
stowed * on the objects around them. They beUeved with theii 
whole heart and soul in the resurrection of the body; and 
therefore, when their friends died, and they laid them away in 
the ground, instead of mourning without hope, as they did in 
pagan times, they said : ^ In these fields our good God sows the 
seed of our mortal bodies which are to spring up, in the day of 
the resurrection, fresh and beautiful like new grain/ 

5. " Do you see, now, how beautiful and appropriate is the 
title of * God's Acre' when thus applied? As the grain of 
wheat which we plant bears no likeness to the green and slender 
stalk which it brings fOrth, so our mortal bodies, planted in 
God's Acre, and guarded by the blessing of God's Church, will 
rise again in glory, unlike our old selves, and yet, in reality 
the very same." 

^ " I think I understand yon, Arthur. You mean that God 
will sow our lifeless bodies in His fields, which are the conse- 
crated burying-grounds and cemeteries ; and these lifeless bodies 
of good men and women and children, will spring up new and 
vigorous at the last day, like the str6ng fresh wheat stalks we 
see in summer." 

6, "Yes, George, you have the idea. And this belief of 
Christians in the resurrection of the body, gives the body, even 
after death, a sacred worth in their eyes." 

6. " How cheering, Arthur ! Our bodies are not laid away, 
Hke worn-out garments, to moulder into dust, and burn up 
with the world. They are planted cdrefuUy and gently in the 
earth, like the precious seed of wheat and other grains, waiting 
for the day when Jesus Christ will raise them to life like His 
own glorious body." 

7. "Yes, George, and we should walk carefully, and with 
respect, among these graves, from which will rise such noble 
and beautiful bodies. In these Acres or Fields of Ood, He has 



* Be stowed', g&ve. 
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planted precious seed — so precious that He never loses sight of 
them, though they may have been in the earth for thousands 
of years." 

III. 

65. ST. PHILOMEM/1. 

PART FIRST. 

HER name must be Lumena/' said the happy mdther, 
"for did not our child come to us with the light of 
faith ? ^ — " This is tr^e/' said the prince, her father. ^ Publius 
has been more than a courtier ; he has been to us a friend and 
brother. 

2, " ThrQugh him we have learned the ddctrines of the trge 
faith, and received strength to practice them. Now, as he 
"promised, our little daughter comes as a reward of this faith, 
which gives us so much h&ppiness every day.*' And with such 
gentle words was Lumena, the first and only child of her royal 
parents, welcomed into life. 

3. When the time came for her to be b&ptized, they said : " Is 
not our daughter the child of light f Therefore we must call 
her, not only Lumena, but Pilumena," and by this name she 
was baptized. The little Pilumena lived in perfect peace with 
her good Christian parents and the learned Publius for her 
teacher, in her beautiful home beneath the blue sky of Greece, 
until she was thirteen years of age. 

i. At this time, public aff&irs, as also the comm&nd of the 
Emperor Dioclesian, called the prince, her father, to Borne. 
Very seldom indeed had he been absent from his small king- 
dom, and now he could not think of leaving his wife and his 
young daughter behind him. 

6. "You also shall go to Eome,^ he said, "and see the great 
city, the mistress of the world. Together we will visit the 
tombs of the apostles Saint Peter and Saint Paul, and seek the 
blessing of the successor of St. Peter, Marcellinus, the holy 
Bishop of Rome." 

6. When he was allowed an interview^ with the emperor, the 
princess, his wife, and Filumena were with him. As the prince 

m^m^^^-^^f^ - — ■ .— — — — I — ■■-■■ -^■— ■— — ■ — ■ ■■^■■■■11 ■ 

' In'ter view, a meetinfr for Ronveraation. 
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went on with his stOry, he noticed that the emperor paid very 
little attention to what he was saying, but looked continually at 
his daughter. 

7. The prince did not much wonder at this, for Filumena was 
very beautiful. At length the emperor interrupted * him, say- 
ing, *^ Give yourself no further anxiety about this matter ; all 
liie force of my empire shall be at your disposal, and in retiim 
I will ask of you but one thing — ^the hand of your daughter." 

8. The prince could sc&rcely believe his own ears. What ! the 
daughter of a petty ^ prince in one corner of Greece, chosen to 
be the Empress of Bome ! All this did not make him forget 
that it would cdst him much to give up his daughter, nor that 
Dioclesian was a pagan ^ and a persecutor of Christians. 

9. But what could he do ? Who ever heard of refusing an 
Emperor of Rome any request which he might make ? There- 
fore, without appearing to hesitate for a moment, he agreed to 
give his daughter to Dioclesian. No sooner was Filumena 
alone with her parents than she said, " my father! how could 
you promise me to the Eoman Emperor, when I have vowed to 
consecrate myself to the service of my Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ?'* 

10. "You were too young, my child, to make that vow.'' — 
" But having made it, how can I break it ? " For the first time 
in her life Pilumena's father looked at her in anger, saying, 
"Do not dare to disobey me!" For he knew the fearful conse- 
quences of thwarting* the emperor's wilL 

IV. 

56. ST. PHILOMEJTA. 

PART SECOND. 

WHEN the order arrived for Filumena to be brought into 
the presence of the emperor, she again reminded her 
parents that she was unable to fulfill the promise given by her 
father. It was in vain that they told her of the death that 



^ In ter rilpt'ed, stopped. has never been a Christian. 

' PiJt'ty, of small importance. ^ Thwart'ing, opposing \ defeat- 

' Pa^^an, an idolater ; one w^o in^ ; contradicting. 
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8^^ely awaited h6r if she refused— of the destruction of her 
whole family. 

2. Their words fell upon d6af ears; and even when both 
these beldved p&rents in terror knelt before her, saying, with 
tears in their eyes, " Take pity, Pilumena, on your fether, your 
mother, your country, your subjects,^' she exclaimed, "Have 
you not yourselves taught me these words of our Divine Lord ? 
^He that lov^th fiEhther or mother more than Me is not worthy 
of Me?'*' 

S. She was carried to the palace and brought before the em- 
peror, but it was only to refuse all the honors which he offered 
to her. Repelled ^ thus, his anger knew no bounds, and calling 
his guards, " Shut up this child," he exclaimed, ^*in a gloomy 
prison, load her with chains, and give her nothing but bread 
and water." 

Jf. This hdrrible captivity had lasted thirty-seven days, when, 
in the midst of a heavenly light, Pilumena saw the Virgin 
Mother of Gk)d before her, holding her Divine Son in her arms. 
" My daughter," said the Blessed Virgin, " three days more of 
prison, and then, after a great combat and terrible torture, then 
shalt quit this state of pain." Then the celestial vision disap- 
peared, leaving the heart of Filumena filled with divine courage, 
and the foul prison perfumed with a heavenly odor. 

5. Dioclesian at last despaired of bending the resolution of 
his captive, and determined to punish her. "Since she is not 
ashamed to prefer to an emperor like Dioclesian," he said, "one 
who was condemned by His own nation to be crucified, she 
degerves to be seoftrged as He was." 

6. His cryel order was carried out, until her body was one 
bloody WQund and she appeared to be dying. She was then 
dragged to her prison to die alone. But our Lord, to whom she 
was so faithful, sent two angels all in shining white, to dress' 
her wounds with healing balm. 

7. The emperor was quickly informed of this prodigy. 
Brought before him, he beheld her with astdnishment. "It 
is plain," said he, " Jupiter wishes you to be Empress of Eome." 
" Do not speak of Jupiter to me, who am a Christian maiden," 

^ Re p^Ued, reststecj • refused, 
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answered Filumena. ''Tie an anchor round her neck, and 
throw her into the Tiherl^ shouted Diocleeian in a terrible 
rage and fury. 

8. No sooner was this order executed, than the two shining 
angels again appeared, parted the rope that bound the anchor 
to her neck, and while it sank to the bottom of the Tiber, Filu- 
mena, in the presence of an immense multitude, was bdme 
gently to the shore. This miracle converted hundreds to the 
&iih ; but the emperor ordered her to be shot with &rr5ws and 
again thrown into prison. 

9. Next morning she was brought before him perfectly 
healed, and the command of the preceding day was repeated. 
The arrows aimed at her remained suspended in the dir. They 
were then collected and made red-hot, but left the bows 6nly to 
turn in their flight and pierce the archers, six of whom were 
instantly killed. 

10. Terrified, but still crijel, Dioclesian commanded her to 
be beheaded, which was done on the 10th of August, in the 
year 303, after Christ. 

V. 

67. SIR RODOLPH OF HAPSBURG. 

PART FIRST. 

THE sunlight falls on the Alpine heights. 
And jewels of every hue 
Flash out from the snow-wreath§ sparkling bright, 

'Neath a heaven of cloudless blue. 
And the deer thrQugh the rocks on the mountain side 

Spring forward with eager bound. 
While a thousand echoes ring fer and wide 
To the hunter's bugle * sound. 

2. Oh, well may the wild deer bound away 
ThrQugh those mountain-fBrests grand. 
For Sir Eodolph of Hapsburg rides to-day 
At the head of a hunter band. 



-w^ 



* Bu'^le, a hunting horxi. 
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The highest places in field and hall 

Ddth hrave Sir Rodolph claims 
Stainless and bright is the s?^drd he wears. 

And high is his knightly fame. 

8. Glad as a boy in the mountain chase^ 

And gay as a child is he, 
Yet he yieldeth to none of his noble race 

In Christian chivalry.^ 
And his sword that never gave heedless^ wQund, 

Or struck at a fallen foe, 
To fight for the weak from its sheath ^ would bound. 

Or to lay the tyrant low. 

4* His laugh rings out at the sportive jest, 

There is mirth in his dark blue eye. 
His steed and his arm are fleetest and best 

When the deer and the hounds sweep by! 
But his voice in council is deep and grave 

As the oldest and sternest there ; 
And the hunter gay, and the soldier braye. 

Is meek as a child, at prayer. 

6. And now Sir Rodolph, in boyish glee 

Eides swift as the mountain wind, 
Till all his band, save * a youthful page 

Are left in the hills behind. 
But he raises his bugle with joyous shout, 

And he winds a merry bl&st, 
Ha! ha! good Hubert! they little thought 

We should ride so far and fast 

& They answer below ; — ^but a s6fter sound 
Comes borne on the breeze's swell, 
Now, why doth ® the count in such haste dismount 
At the sound of that tinkling bell ? 



» OWv al ry (^iv'al ry), valor ; ^ Save, except. 

tuughtlj courtesy. * P^fiT®} a boy attendant on a per 

^ Heed'lesS; careless ; inattentive, son of rank for show rather thao 

• Sheath, a case fgr thQ reception for actual service. 

of a sword: ^ Qpth (dil^). 
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And rfhy ig hif €ap doffed * reverently? * 

And Vhy doth he bend the knee? 
Here are ndne, save the page, or the peai^nt nigh, 

And the mountain^ lord ig he ! 

. l^e lord of the mountuin doffed eap and plnme, 

A nobler than he to greet, 
And the dhtgftain of Sapsbnrg bcndgfh low 

Hig Monarch and Lord to meet. 
An a^d priest to the plaing below 

Toilj over the rocky road, 
Hi§ hand; are el&sped, and hi| head is bowed. 

For he beareth the hidden Gdd. 

NSfied, removed. ' ZUv' «r Mit ly, humbly; leBpeotfnlly, 
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VI. 

58. SIB RODOLPH OF HAPSBUBG. 

PART SECOND. 

THE priest hath paused beside the county 
Sir Bodolph whispers low, 
"For His dear sake who died for me 

A boon * thou shalt bestow ! 
^ I crave a boon for my dear Lord's sake I 

And thou shalt not me deny, - 
My gallant steed in His sendee take, 
We will follow, m'y page and I/^ 



2. 



a 



Nay, nay, sir knight, it must not be, 

A hunter chieftain thou— 
Thine eager train e'en now I see. 

Far in the plain below." — ; 

" My train to-day must ride alone— * 

Most foul disgrace 't would be. 
If thou on foot shouldst bear the Lord 

Who bore the Crfiss for me. 



3. " And G6d forefend^ that Christian, e'er. 

Begirt 8 with knighthood's sword. 
Should leave a mountain serf* to be 

Sole follower of his Lord." 
The good priest mounts the noble steed. 

Sir Eodolph holds the rein. 
With careful step and reverend mien* 

Thus wend^ they to the plain. 

4^ The dying man his God receives — 
They mount the hill once more. 
And in the pass the grateful priest 
Would fain the Steed restore. 



' Boon, a favor. 

' Pore fSnd', forbid ; prevent. 

3 Be girt', belted. 



* Serif a peasant ; a slave. 

'^ Mien, deportment ; behavior. 

^ Wdnd, to go to or from a place- 
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"Nay, father, nay," Sir Hodolph said. 

And loosed the hunter's rein, 
** The charger that hath borne my Lord, 

I may not mount again.'' 

6' '* A faithful servant he hath been, 

And well beloved by me, 
God grant my noble steed may prove 

As true a friend to thee. 
" Farewell ! thy homeward path is short 

Down yonder wooded knoll, 
Forget not in the Holy Mass 

To pray for my poor soul." 

6. A moment on his upturned face 

The priest in silence gazed. 
Then solemnly his aged hands 

O'er Rodolph's head he raised. 
" Sir hunter, when nine circling years 

Have passed upon their way, 
Thy loving Master will reward 

Thy service of to-day." 

7. They passed — fair Hapsburg's youthful chief 

A stalwart knight had grown, 
And now they need a king to fill 

His native land's proud throne! 
Nor hath his manhood's fame belied 

The hope of early years. 
For he is first in rank and name 

Among his gallant peers. 

8. Now serfs and nobles bend the knee. 

To own with one accord, 
As monarch of their German land. 

Fair Hapsburg's noble lord, 
And well the count remembered then. 

The hoary father's word ; 
" Thy loyal service of to-day. 

Thy Lord will well reward." 
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SECTION XIV. 

I. 

59. WRBCK OF THE HESPERUS. 

IT WAS the sehooner' Hfia'perua 
That siuled the wintry sea ; 
And tie skipper had taken bis little daughter, 
To hedr him company. 
' Boboon'er, i, amsJI, dhorp-built veaael witii two mista. 



WRECK OF THE HESPERUS. 1U& 

2. Blue w6re hSr eyes as the f&iry flax, 

Her cheeks like the dawn of day, 
And her f^TeMoA white as the hawthorn buds^ 
That ope in the month of May. 

3. The skipper ^ he stdbd beside the helm ;^ 

His pipe wa§ in his mouth; 
And he watched how the veering* flaw* did blow 
The smoke, now west, now south. 

4. Then up and spake an old sailor, 

Who'd sailed the Spanish main : 
" I pray thee, put into ydnder port. 
For I fear a hurricane.* 

6. ^Last night the moon had a golden ring. 
And to-night no moon we see ! " 
The skipper he blew a whiflf from his pipe. 
And a scornful laugh laughed he. 

6. Colder and louder blew the wind, 

A gale from the northeast ; 
The snow fell hissing in the brine. 

And the billows frdthed like yeast. 

7. Down came the storm, and smote amain* 

The vessel in its strength ; 
She shuddered and paused like a frighted steed, 
Then leaped her cable's length. 

8. " Come hither ! come hither ! my little daughter, 

And do not tremble so ; 
For I can weather the roughest gale 
That ever wind did blow." 

9. He wrapped her warm in his seaman's coat 

Against the stinging blast ; 
He cut a rope from a broken spar. 
And bound her to the mast. 

1 SMp'per, the m&ster of a small ^ Flaw, a sudden burst of wind, 
trading or merchant vessel. ^ H&r^ ri cane, a fierce storm, 

^ HSlm, the instrument by which marked by the grent fury of the 

a ship is steered. wind and its sudden changes. 

* Veer'ing, shifting ; timing. ^ A main, wiih sudden fOrce. 
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10. " father I I hear the chiireh-bellfi ring ; 

say, what may it be ? '^ 
" *TiB a f(5g-bell on a rock-bound coast I ** 
And he steered for the op^ sea. 

11. ^^ father I I hear the sonnd of guns ; 

say, what may it be ? " 
^' Some ship in distress, that can not live 
In such an angry sea I" 

12. " father ! I see a gleaming light ; 

say, what may it be ? " 
But the father answered never a word— 
A frozen corpse was he. 

13. Lashed to the helm all stiff and stark,* 

With his face turned to the skies. 
The lantern gleamed through the gleaming snow 
On his fixed and glassy eyes. 

1j^ Then the maiden clasped her hands and prayed 
Tliat sav6d she might be ; 
And she thought of Christ, who stilled the wave 
On the lake of Galilee. 

15. And fast flirgugh the midnight dark and drear 

Through the whistling sleet and snow. 
Like a sheeted ghost, the vessel swept 
Toward the reef ^ of Norman's Woe. 

16. And ever, the fitful ^ gusts between, 

A sound came from the land ; 
It was the sound of the trampling sftrf * 
On the rocks and the hard sea-sand. 

17. The breakers were right beneath her bows ; 

She drifted a dreary wreck ; 
And a whooping^ billow swept the crew. 
Like icicles, from h&r deck. 

» Stark, strftng ; rugged. * Surf (serf), the swell of the sea 

'Reef^ a chain or line of rocks lying which breaks upon the shore, or 

at or near the surface of the water. upon sand-banks or rocks. 

« Fit'ful, often and suddenly j * Whooping (hQp'ing), crying out 

changeable. with eagerness or enjoyment. 
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18. She struck wh6re the white and fleecy waves 

Looked sdf t as carded wool ; 
But the eruel rocks they gored her side 
Like the horns of an angry bull. 

19. Her rattling shrouds,* all sheathed in ice. 

With the mast went by the board ; 
Like a vessel of glass, she stove and sank— 
Ho I ho ! the breakers roared ! 

20. At daybreak, on the bleak sea-beach, 

A fisherman stood aghast,^ 
To see the form of a maiden fdir 
Lashed close to a drifting m&st. 

21. The salt sea was frdz^n on her breast, 

The salt tears in her eyes ; 
And he saw her h&ir, like the brown sea-weed. 
On the billows fall and rise. 

22. Such was the wreck of the HSs'perus, 

In the midnight and the snow ; 

Christ saye us all from a death like this, 

On the reef of Norman's Woe 1 

IL 

60. WRECK OF THE WHITE SHIP. 

IN the year 1120, King Henry the First of England* went 
over to Normandy with his son, Prince William, and a 
great retinue,* to have the prince acknowledged as his succes- 
sor** by the Norman nobles,* and to contract a marriage between 
him and the daughter of the Count of AnJQuJ 
2. Both of these things were triumphantly ^ done, with great 

1 Shronds, a set of ropes, reaching or follows ; one who fills the place 

from the m&st-heads to the sides of which another has left. 

a vessel, to support the masts. ^ NdHile, a i>erson of rank in 

' Aghast (a gfist'), struck with Eurox)e above the common people ; 

gudden horror or fear. a nobleman. 

* ZSngland (ing^gland). '' Aiiijou (9ii'jq). 

^ RSt^i nne, a train of attendants. ^ Tri iimph'ant ly, victoriously ; 

* Sue c^B^sor, one who succeeds with joy and rejoicing. 
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show and rejoicing ; and on the twenty-fifth of November the 
whole retinue prepared to embark at the port of Barfleur - for 
the voyage home. On that day^ and at that place, thSre came 
to the king, Fitz-Stephen, a sea-captain, and said : 

S. " My liege, ^ my father sCrved your father all his life, upon 
the sea. He steered the ship with the golden boy upon the 
prow, in which your father sailed to conquer England. I 
beseech you to grant me the same dfBce. I have a fdir vessel 
in the harbor here, called the White Ship, manned by fifty 
sailors of renown. I pray you, sire,^ to let your servant have 
the honor of steering you in the White Ship to England ! *' 

^. " I am sdrry, friend," replied the king, " that my vessel is 
already chosen, and that I can not, therefore, sail with the son 
of the man who served my father. But the prince and all his 
company shall go along with you, in the fair White Ship, 
manned by the fifty sailors of renown." 

5, An hour or two afterward, the king set sail m the vessel 
he had chosen, accompanied by other vessels, and, sailing all 
night with a fdir and gentle wind, arrived upon the coast of 
England in the morning. While it wa§ y6t night, the people 
in some of those ships hCard a feint wild cry come over the sea, 
and wondered what it was. 

6. Now the prince was a young man of eighteen, who bore " 
no love to the English, and who had declared that when he came 
to the throne he would yoke them to the plow like oxen. He 
went aboard the White Ship, with one hundred and forty 
yguthful nobles like himself, among whom were eighteen noble 
ladies of the highest rank. All this gay company, with their 
servants and the fifty sailors, made three hundred souls aboard 
the fair White Ship. 

7. "Give three casks of wine, Fitz-Stephen," said the prince, 
" to the fifty sailors of renown ? My father, the king, has 
sailed out of the harbor. What time is th^re to make mdrry 
here, and yet reach England with the rest ? " 

8, "Prince," said Fitz-Stephen, *^ before morning, my fifty 
and the White Ship shall overtake the swiftest vessel in attend- 
ance on your father, the king, if we sail at midnight !'* Then, 

' Barfleur (Bar fler'). > Sire, a father ; a king or empe- 

s liege, a lord or superior. ror ; — used as a title of honor. 

a 
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the prince commanded to make m^rry ; and the sailors drank 
ont the three casks of wine; and the prince and all the 
noble company danced in the moonlight on the deck of 
the vessel. 

9. When, at last, the White Ship shot out of the harbor of 
Barfleur, there wa; not a sober seaman on bdard. But the sails 
were all set^ and the oars all going merrily. Fitz-Stephen had 
the helm. The gay young nobles and the beautiful ladies, 
wrapped in mantles of various bright colors to protect them 
from the cold, talked, laughed, and sang. The prince encour- 
aged the fifty sailors to row harder y^t, for the honor of the 
White Ship. 

10. Crash I A terrific cry broke from three hundred hearts. 
It was the cry the people in the distant vessels of the king 
h^ard faintly in the w§ter. The White Ship had struck upon 
a rock — wag filling — agoing down ! Fitz-Stephen hurried the 
prince into a boat, with some few nobles. " Push 6ff," he whis- 
pered; ^^and row to the land. It is not far, and the sea is 
smooth ! The rest of us must die.^' 

11. But as they rowed away fast from the sinking ship, the 
prince heard the voice of his sister, Marie, the (Jountess of 
Perche,^ calling for help. He cried in an agony, " How back at 
any risk ! I can notbedr to leave her !'* They rowed back. 
As the prince held out his arms to c&tch his sister, such 
numbers leaped in that the boat was overset ; and in the 
same instant the White Ship went down. 

12. Only two men floated. They both clung to the main- 
yard of the ship, which had broken from the mast, and now 
supported them. One asked the other who he was ? He said, 
" I am a nobleman, Godfrey by name, the son of Gilbert de 
L'Aigle. And you ? " said he. " I am Berold, a poor butcher 
of Rouen," ^ was the answer. Then they said together, "Lord 
be merciful to us both ! " and tried to encourage one another, 
as they drifted in the cold benumbing sea on that unfortunate 
November night. 

13. By and by, another man came swimming toward them, 
whom they knew, when he pushed aside his Idng wet hdir, to 

* - - - _ ■ ■ ■ ■ — 

> FMrohe (pdr^). > Rouen (rg'eD). 
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be Fitz-Stephen. "Whfire is the prince ?'' said he. "65ne! 
Gone ! " the two cried together. " Neither he, nor his brother, 
nor his sister, nor the king's niece, nor her brother, nor any 
one of all the brave three hundred, noble or commoner,^ except 
we three, has risen above the water ! '' Fitz-Stephen, witti a 
ghastly 2 face, cried, ** Woe I woe to me ! " and sunk to the bottom. 

IJ^. The other two clung to the yard for some hours. At 
length, the young noble said faintly, **I am exhausted, and 
chilled with the cold, and can hold no longer. Farewell, good 
Mend ! G6d preserve you ! '' So he dropped and sunk; and 
of all the brilliant crowd, the poor butcher ^ of Bguen alone was 
saved. In the morning some fishermen saw him floating m his 
sheepskin coat, and got him into their boat — ^the sole relater 
of the dismal tale. 

15, For three days no one dared to carry the intelligence to 
the king. At length, they sent into his presence a httle boy, 
who, weeping bitterly, and kneeling at his feet, told him that 
the White Ship was 16st, with all on board. The king fell to 
the ground like a dead man, and never, never afterward was 
seen to smile. 

III. 

6i. HE KEVER SMILED AG Am. 

THE bark that held a prince went down. 
The sweeping waves rolled on ; 
And what wa§ England's glorious crown. 

To him that wept a son? 
He lived — ^for life may 16ng be borne. 

Ere s5rrow break its chain : 
Why comes not death to those who mourn? 
He never smiled again ! 

^. Th6re stdbd proud forms before his throne. 
The stately and the brave ; 
But which could fill the place of one — 
The one beneath the wave ? 

1 06m'mon er, one of the com- ^ Ghastly (g&st'li), like a ghoet 
xnon people ; one belOw tlie rank of in appearance ; death-like'; pale, 
nobility. 8 Butcher (bucih'er). 
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Before him passed the young and fiir, 

In pl^asnre's r^ckldss train ; 
But seas dashed o'er his son's bright hAir — 

He never smiled again I 

3. He sat whfire festal bowls went round ; 

He heard the minstreU sing; 
He saw the toAmey's^ victor crowned, 

Amidst the knightly ring: 
A mftrmfir of the restless deep 

Was blent with every strain ; 
A voice of winds that would not sleep — 

He never smiled again ! 

4. Hearts in that time closed o'er the trace 

Of vows once fondly poured, 
And strangers took the kinsman's place, 

At many a joyous board. 
Graves which true love had bathed with tears 

Were left to Heaven's bright rain ; 
Fresh hopes were bom for other years — 

He never smiled again! 



■♦♦♦■ 



SECTION XV. 
I. 

62. THE VOICE OF THE GRASS. 

HERE I come creeping, creeping every wh^re ; 
By the dusty roadside. 
On the sunny hill-side. 
Close by the noisy brdbk, 
In every shady nook, 
I come creeping, creeping every where. 

' Bffitn'strel, one of an order of sometimes, tliose written by others, 
men, in the middle ages, who ob- ' Tourney (ter'ni), a mock fight 

tained their living by singing to in which a number of persons were 

the harp, verses of their own, or, engaged. 
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2, Here I come creeping, smiling every wh6re; 
All round the op^n door, 
WhAre sit the aged poor; 
Here where the childi^en play. 
In the bright and mfiiTy May, 
I come creeping, creeping every where. 

S. Here I come creeping, creeping every where ; 
In the noisy city street 
My pleasant face you'll meet. 
Cheering the sick at heart 
Toiling his busy part — 
Silently creeping, creeping every where. 

4. Here I come creeping, creeping every where ; 

You can not see me coming. 
Nor hear my low sweet humming ; 
For in the starry night, 
And the glad morning light, 
I come quietly creeping every where. 

5. Here I come creeping, creeping every where; 

More welcome than the flowers 
In Summer's pleasant hours ; 
The gentle cow is glad. 
And the merry bird not sad. 
To see me creeping, creeping every whera 

6. Here I come creeping, creeping every where; 

When you're numbered with the dead. 
In your still and Ucteow bed. 
In the happy Spring I'll come 
And deck your silent home — 
Creeping, silently creeping everj where. 

7. Here I come creeping, creeping every where; 

My humble s5ng of praise 
Most joyfully I raise 
To Him at whose command 
I beautify the land, 
Creeping, silently creeping everywhere. 
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II. 

63. SPRUNG BAI:K. 

A LL day, the low-hung clouds have dropt their garnered ful- 
jLjL ness down ; all day, that sift, gray mist hath wrapt hill, 
valley, grove, and town. There has not heen a sound to-day 
to hreak the calm of nature ; nor motion, I might almost 
say, of life, or living creature ; of waving bough, or warbling 
bird, or cattle faintly lowing: I could have half believed I 
h€ard the leaves and blossoms growing. 

2, I stood to hear — I love it well — the rain's continuous 
sound; small drops, but thick and fast they fell, down straight 
upon the ground ; for leafy thickness is not yet, Earth's naked 
breast to screen, though every dripping br&nch is set with 
shoots of tender green. 

3. Sijre, since 1 look^, at early morn, those honeysuckle 
buds have swelled to double growth ; that thorn hath put forth 
larger studs; that lilac's cleaving cones have bArst, the milk- 
white flowers revealing ; even now upon my senses first, me- 
thinks their sweets are stealing. The v^ry fiarth, the steamy air, 
are all with fragrance rife ; and grace and beauty every where 
are bursting into life. 

^ Down, down they come, those fr\iitful stores, those earth- 
rejoicing drops: a momentary deluge pours, then thins, de- 
creases, stops ; and ere the dimples on the stream have circled 
out of sight, lo ! from the west a parting gleam breaks forth of 
amber light. 

III. 

64. THE PITCHER PLAMT. 

ONCE upon a time, a hundred — ^yes ! more than a hundred 
years ago, a good missionary priest was making his way 
through the wilds of that country we now call Cilifornia.^ He 
was visiting the scattered Missions among the roving tribes of 

* OSl'i for'ni a. The first mis- confiscated all mission property, 

sions established there were at San The country was ceded to the 

D'lV go in 1769, and seven years later United States in 1847, and the next 

at San Francisco. In 1822 Mexico year gold was discovered. 
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that lately discovered land, and wa§ then seeking a station 
where he proposed to meet a band he had visited the preceding 
year. 

2, Journeying on foot, directing his course by sun or stars, 
and guided by such wood-craft as he had learned from his 
dusky neophytes,^ he had traveled far. His soul, filled with the 
burning zeal of one who carries the glad tidings of redemption 
to them that sit in darkness and in the shadow of death, 
scarcely heeded the demands of the body. 

3, On this day, however, his strength was sorely tried. Hour 
after hour he had journeyed over the arid^ plain toward the 
distant f6rest. He was parched with thirst and looked in vain 
for some cooling stream, or even for the shelter of some great 
rock, where he might for a time take refuge from the pitiless 
beams of the burning sun. 

^. But no ! he must struggle onward still. At length the 
wished-for ffirest is reached, and he has just strength enough to 
pass its borders, and drop prostrate under its shadow. But the 
pangs of thirst still torment him, and, unable to move farther, 
he lifts every leaf his hand can reach in hopes to find some few 
drops of moisture concealed beneath them. 

5. Presently he noticed a leaf, curiously twisted, as he 
thought, by a freak of nature ; but another glance showed him 
quite a cluster similarly formed. Each leaf was supported on a 
slender stem, and gradually expanded into an open cone ; the 
upper edges forming a graceful outline resembling that of an 
antique drinking-horn. Its color was dark green, beautifully 
veined with crimson. 

6. Struck by its peculiar appearance, the missionary soon 
discovered that its cavity was filled with the Vater for which he 
was perishing. In a transport of gratitude and wonder, he 
knelt on the dry tiirf, blessed himself, and 'then, bending the 
slender stem of the leaf, wet his parched mouth with this re- 
freshing water. Leaf after leaf was thus drained until his ferer 
was assuaged.^ 

7. His soul went up to G6d in an act of adoring love before 
this little plant, whose leaves, hidden in a thicket, showed so 

* Ne'o ph^e, one recently ad- ^ Ar'id, dry ; parched with heat, 
mitted into the Church by baptism. • As soared', lessened ; relieved 
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manifestly the wonderful Providence which sweetly controUeth 
all things. Then, with a sigh that spoke of returning strength, 
and a prayer of thanksgiving, he held his consecrated hand over 
the humble plant and blessed it for all who might hereafter 
drink of it in weariness. 

IV. 

65. THE J^ATIVE LAKB. 

CLEAR fount of light! my native land on high. 
Bright with a glory that shall never fede ! 
Mansion of tnith ! without a veil or shade. 
Thy holy quiet meets the spirifs eye. 
There dwells the soul in its ethereal essence, 
Gaping no longer for life's feeble breath ; 
But sentineled in Heaven, its glorious presence 
With pitying eye beholds, yet fears not, death. 
Beloved country ! banished from thy shore, 
A stranger in this prison-house of clay. 
The exiled spirit weeps and sighs for thee! 
Heavenward the bright perfections I adore 
Dirfict, and the sure promise cheers the way. 
That, whither loye aspires, there shall my dwelling be. 



-•-•-•- 



SECTION XVI. 

L ' ' ' 

66. MIDSUMMER. 

THROUGH all the 16ng midsummer-day 
The meadow-sides are sweet with hay. 
I seek the coolest sheltered seat 
Just where the field and ffirest meet, — 
Where grow the pine-trees tall and bland, 
The ancient oaks austere ^ and grand. 
And fringy roots and pebbles fret 
The ripples of the rivulet.^ 

* Au stere', harsh ; rough. ' Riv'u let, a smaU river or brook. 
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2. I watdh the mower^ 35 they go 

"nirQugh the tall grass, k Vhite-sleeved row; 
With even stroke their scyfiej they ewii^ 
In tune their merry Vhetstonef ring ; 
Behind the nimble yoni^ster^ run 
And tdss the (hick swafhs^ in the sun ; 
The trattle graze; tfhtle warm and still. 
Slopes the broad pasture, bisks the hill. 
And bright, When summer breeze^ break, 
The green wheat erinkleg* like a lake. 
1 SwaUi(HwB(h),ulmGof gr&ssoT * Cdukles (kriugk'lz), ran; i 
grain formed in mowing or cradling, and out in 4hoTi b«ndg or tflrDf. 
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S. The butterfly and humble-bee 

Gome to the pleasant woods with me ; 
Quickly before me runs the quail, 
The chickens skulk behind the rail, 
High up the lone wood-pigeon sits, 
And the woodpecker pecks and flits. 

i. Sweet woodland music sinks and swells. 
The brooklet rings its tinkling bells. 
The swarming insects drone and hum, 
The partridge beats his throbbing drum. 
The squirrel leaps among the boughs. 
And chatters in his leafy house, 
The oriole flashes by ; and, look ! 
Into the mirror of the brook. 
Where the vain blue-bird trims his coat. 
Two tiny feathers fall and float. 

5. As silently, as tenderly, 

The down of peace descends on me. 
Oh, this is peace ! I have no need 
Of friend to talk, of book to read : 
Contentment in my heart abides, 
A dreamy calm upon me glides, 
And lulled to rest by summer's voice, 
I lie and listen, and rejoice. 

II. 

67. THE POOR STUDENT OF SARZAJV'A. 

" 'TT^HE Poor Student of Sarzana, and yet he wa§ the com- 
X panion of saints and of l6amed men ! I do not under- 
stand how this could have been. It could not be now-a-days, 
Brother Thomas, in one of our m5dem ^ universities,^ espSci^Uy 
in Amfirica. To be a poor student is to be shut out from ^\ 
this charming companionship, even if such a person could suc^ 
ceed in getting into a university at all.'' 

2. " Ah, Eugene," said Brother Thomas, " you must rem^m- 

* M5d^em, the present time. assemblage of schools, in which 

? JJ'ni ver'sX ty, a schop} or an are taught all branchep of learning. 
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ber that the old Gatholio uniySrsities of Europe, where monks 
were the great doctors and professors, were yerj different places 
from the uniyersities of to-day. The Benedictines, the Domini- 
cans, the Franciscans and their br&nches, sent out scholars who 
haye been the admiration of the world. Some of "these scholars 
came from princely castles, others from the cottages of peas- 
ants ; yet all were united in one great religious &mily. 

S, ^^Each student when he entered the monastery ^ became a 
child of this family. If he had talents, his superiors were not 
6nly willing, but eager to giye him eyery facility required for 
their fullest deyelopment; so that a promising noyice^ had 
remarkable adyantages." 

^ ^ But what if this genius were simply a student and not a 
noyice?** — ^'^In that case, the members of these Orders, which 
presided' as I haye said over the uniyersities, being unworldly 
men, if they saw a poor student — "like our poor student of 
Sarzana ? '' 

5. "Yes, Eugene, like our poor student of Sarzana, they im- 
mediately recognized and encouraged his merit. Loying learn- 
ing as they did, the monks naturally loyed those whose genius 
could illustrate * learning ; and in those days, poyerty was not 
so despised as it is in our age.'^ 

6. " Ah, I see now how my poor student could haye such 
companions.^ Charlie, who had been listening with interest^ 
here entered into the conyersation with the questions, "Who 
was this poor student of Sarzana ? What did he accomplish ? ^ 

7. "This Thomas of Sarzana,** replied Brother Thomas, "be- 
came a Cardinal. On the death of Pope Eugenius IV. in 1447, 
he was chosen as his successor, and ascended the Papal throne 
under the name of Nicholas V.** — "He was a Pope then — Pope 
of Eome!" — "Yes, Charlie, and his name stands high in the 
long list of those Popes who, by their yirtues and talents, have 
made the Holy See illustrious in the eyes of all men. 

8. " At that time there were many Greeks at Bome who had 
been driven from their native country by the continual irrup- 

^ M5n'a8 ter y, a house of reli- vows and become a member. 

giooB retirement. ' Pre sld^'ed, governed ; directed. 

' Ndv'ice, one who enters a reli- ^ H liis' trate, to make distin* 

^ous house intending to take the g^uished; to explain what is obscare. 
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tions^ of the €ruel Turks, and who brought with them such of 
their possessions as would not impede their flight. Among 
these w6re many precious manuscripts.* Nicholas V. w&j 
always eager to p&rchase any such at a generous price. He also 
dflfered rewards to all who would find and bring to him any 
manuscripts of value. 

9. " In this way he accumulated five thousand of these choice 
writings, the richest collection that had been made since the 
destruction of the Alexandria library." — " That was magnifi- 
cent ! '' ^ exclaimed both boys. " And now, Charlie," said Eugene, 
" I will read to you the remainder of this sketch of the life of 
Nicholas V. : 

10. " To him we owe the present basilica of St Peter's. His 
idea was to build a church which should be to Christendom 
what the temple at Jerusalem was to the tribes of Israel. To 
this end, it should be grand in its proportions and in its archi- 
tecture, and to this object he devoted all the means really at his 
command. 

11. "He began this majestic undertaking, and rebuilt the 
Vatican * palace, adding to it a library for its precious manu- 
scripts, and galleries for its works of art. Two ex'qui§ite chapels 
of his erection remain to this day, memorials of his taste and 
devotion. One is called the chapel of the Blessed S3,crament, 
and the other, sc&rcely larger than an oratory, was named for 
his patron St. Nicholas. 

12. " These chapels are adorned with pictures from the hand 
of a holy monk. Era Angelico. The subjects of these paintings 
are all sacred, many of them from the Passion of our Lord, 
others from the lives of the early martyrs."^ Brother Thomas 
here interrupted the reading to say, " Yes, boys, I have seen 
engravings of three of these paintings which portray the his- 
tory of St. Stephen, the first martyr. I admired them so much 
that all other pictures on the same subject have appeared to me 
coarse and worthless in comparison." 

* Ir rup'tion, a sudden entrance * V&t'i can, a palace of the Popes 
of invaders into a country. on the Vatican hill, adjoining the 

* M^'u scripts, books in writ- celebrated church of St. Peter's, 
ing ; the only form of books before * Mar'tyr, one who suffers death 
the invention of printing. in consequence of his adherence tcj 

* 9Aa^ nXf i cent, on a grand scale, the Christian faith, 
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13. " Is there anything more ? ** said Charlie. " Very little, 
except the notice of his sorrow on the death of his mother/* — 
^'I had forgotten that Popes had mothers/' — ''But Pope 
Nicholas did not forget his mother, and always manifested his 
respect and affection for her. She died at the advanced age of 
eighty, during a pilgrimage which she undertook from Sarzana 
to Borne in the Jubilee* year of 1450.*' 

III. 

68. THE SUMMER RAIJ^. 

OH the rain, the beautiful rain ! 
Cheerily, mfirrily falls, 
Beating its wings 'gainst the window-pane. 

Trickling down the walls — 
Over the mfiadow with pattering feet, 
Kissing the clover-blossoms sweet. 
Singing the blue-bells fast asleep. 
Making the pendent* willows weep, — 

Over the hillside brown, 

Over the dusty town, 

Merrily, cheerily, cometh it down. 
The rain, the summer rain ! 

^. Oh the rain, the welcome rain ! 

S5ftly, kindly, it falls 
On tiny flower and thirsting plain, 

And vine by the cottage-walls ; 
Laughingly tipping the lily's cup, 
It filK'th the crystal ch&li9e^ up. 
Joyously greeting the Carth that thrills 
ThrQugh her thousand veins of g&thering rills — 

Over the violet's bed, 

Over the sleeping dead, 

Cometh with kindly tread 
The rain, the gentle rain ! 

* Ju' bi lee, every twenty-fifth faith or charity prescribed by the 
year, at which time unusual spiritual Holy Father. 

advantages are granted to Catholics, * PSnd'ent, supported from above ; 
who undertake a pilgrimage to supported ; hanging. 
Pome, or perform othei" »ct8 of ' Oh&l'ice, a cup or bowl. 

V 
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S. Oh the rain, the cheering rain! 

Drifting slowly, sweetly down, 
Whfire spreading fields of golden grain 

The sloping hillsides crown ; 
Recking with dimples the lake's calm face. 
Quickening the schoolboy's tardy pace. 
Caressing a bud by a wayside stOne, 
Leaving a gem as it p&sses on, 

In the daisy's breast, 

On the thisHe'j crest,^ 

And the buttercup richly blest 
By the rain, the generous rain ! 



■♦♦♦- 



SECTION XVII. 

I. 

69. BLIJ^D AGJ^ES. 

''THELL me, what is your name, my child?" the old lady 
X asked as they took their way to the 6range grove. " I 
have said it, lady; it is Agnes; that is for the lamb, you know. 
They call me Blind Agnes ; and sometimes, in their sport, the 
children name me, also, the Little Spouse of the Blessed S&cra- 
ment." 

2, " Little Spouse of the Blessed Sacrament," said the lady 
in an undertone ; " what a strange name, and what a strange 
child! And doeg not this blindness grieve you ?" she said 
aloud. The question sounded cruel, and the lady felt that it 
did, yet she could not resist ^ the temptation of trying to pene- 
trate the secret feelings of this child, who had interested her so 
strongly. 

3, There was no trace, however, of pain or of regret upon 
the face of Agnes as she answered — " It would grieve me sadly, 
lady, were it not for Him." — " For whom, my child — the old 
man I saw speaking to you just now ? " 

4, " No, lady, not Francisco, though he is a comfort also. I 
spoke of Francisco's Master and of mine — of Jesus; of Him 

' CrSst, atuft or plume for the head. ' Re sist^, to struggle against. 
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in tr^fh, ig fiycry- 

Where; but you can not see Him on tliG altar ? " 

5. "No; but I know Him to be tiiere. I feel fiat He \ 
witii me, and I witli Uira, and so I do not need ejeg to see 
Him," — "And ig there nofliiiig, then, you want to see ?" 116 
old lady went on, aj it were, in her own despite,* for she felt iJl 
the danger of awakening regret in bo thoughtful k mind. 

G. "The light, for instance — tiio glorious lightof heaven, the 
sun, tiie moon, the myriads of starg ttiat tell ua of the glory of 
their Maker? " — " No," said the t!hild, " for I have Him who 
made tliom, and He Himself i| the ' light of tie world,' " — "Or 
the beautiful la^c of nature — the deep valley, tie mighty moun- 
tain, or that mountain of mountaing — your own Vesuviue ?" 

> Oe Bplte', in oppo^tlon to. 
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7. '^I have Him,^ said the child, in an untroubled yoioe, 
**and He is mightier than all His works." — ^" Or the buildings 
of your city, the stately ^ palaces, the sacred temples? Y6nder 
litUe ch^h; for instance, which we have just quitted, and 
which might have been the work of angels or of fairiecf, it is so 
spirit-like and full of grace ? " 

8. " These are but the creations of man, lady ; " and there 
w^ a shade of grave rebuke in Agnes' voice ; ^ and if I long not 
to see His works, shall I sigh to look upon the works of His 
creatures ?'' — "Well, Agnes, the flowers, at least, are His own 
work; tell me, do you not sometimes sigh to gaze upon the 
flowers, which He has scattered so profusely over this sdft, 
southern land?" 

9. ^^They are soft to the touch, and sweet to the senses," 
Agnes answered, after a moment's pause. " And He was called 
the * flower of the root of Jesse.' So they must be precious 
things, those flowers I But yet," she added, in an assured ^ and 
Ernest tone, "I do not regret them, for I have Him, and He 
made them, and, beautiful as they are. He must be a thousand 
million of times more beautiful than they." 

10. " Happy child," said the lady, sadly. " He has, indeed, 
robbed you of your sorrow ; would that I knew where you had 
found Him, that I might go and seek Him also." — " Do you 
not know where to find Him ? " said Agnes, in great surprise. 
"He is ever on the altar; if you are in sorrow, go and seek Him 
there, and He will speak sweet comfort to your soul." 

11. The lady did not inswer. Something in the child's voice 
and manner had recalled sad memories to her mind, and her 
tears were falling fast, nor did she try to check ^ them, until 
they had nearly gained the grove to which their footsteps were 
directed. How ^iten during the drive back to Naples, did the 
words of Agnes recAr * to her memory — " If you are in sorrow, 
go and seek Him on the altar, and He will speak sweet comfort 
to your soul." 

12. She was not a Catholic, this old lady, or she would have 
understood the deep meaning of these simple words — the holy 

' StSte^ly, imposing ; handsome ; doubt, or hesitation, 
of great dignity. ' ChSck, to stop ; to hinder. 

' Afl sured', witiiout uncertainty, * Ro cur, to come back again. 
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trgth, that He, whose dwelling is in the bosom of His Father, 
has also made Himself a home sunong the children of men, 
where He imparts to them the sweetness of that sacred 
Humanity, whose bitterness He has reseryed for Himself 
alone. . 

IS. And so He comes to ns, the Virgin's Child, the meek and 
lowly Jesus, to dwell forever witii us in the s&crament of His 
love, never again to be absent, even for an hour, from the 
world of His redemption and special ^ predilection* — ever living 
for us, with us, and among us. 

IJt. In the noon-tide gl&re, in the midnight gloom — in the 
crowded city and in the lonely country places — everywhere is 
He found upon our altars giving rest to the weary, comfort to 
the afflicted, and calmer and holier joy to the glad of heart; 
leaving it to no creature of &irth to say that he sought his Lord 
and had not found Him. 

15, Happy they who hearken to the loving invitation, " Come 
unto Me,*' and who, if not always in the body, always at least 
in spirit and desire, dwell beneath the sh&dow of His altars 
amidst the infinite riches of His Beal Presence. 



11. 

70. THE HEAVEJ^LY COUNTRT. 

FOR thee, dear, dear country, 
Mine eyes their vigils keep; 
For very joy, beholding 

Thy happy name, they weep. 
The mention of thy glory 

Is unction ^ to the breast, 
And medicine in sickness, 
And love, and life, and rest. 

2. one, only mansion, 
paradise of joy, 



* Sp^'cial, more than ordinary. loved the world which He afterward 

* Ihre di l^o^tion, loving before- redeemed. 

hand ; as Christ from the beginning ^ Unc^tion, soothing ; refreshing. 
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Where tears are ever banished. 

And smiles have no alloy ; 
Beside thy living waters 

All plants are^ great and small. 
The cedar of the f6rest, 

The hyssop * of the wall. 

S. With jaspers glow thy bulwarks; 

Thy streets with emeralds blaze; 
The sardius^ and the topaz 

Unite in thee their rays. 
Thine ageless walls are bonded 

With amethyst unpriced ; ^ 
Thy saints build up the fabric. 

And the comer-stone is Christ 

III. 

71. THE LITTLE CASH BOY. 

DAN wa§ a cash-boy in one of the largest retail stores in 
New York. Thfire was not one boy there lighter on 
his feet, or more quick to hear and to answer a call than Dan. 
Then he always had a merry smile on his fiwje and a merry word 
on his lips. As a matter of course, there was not a greater 
favorite among the regiment of cash-boys than he. 

2, The partners of the rich firm,* noticing his bright, intelli- 
gent face, and quick ways, spoke favorably of him to each other, 
and predicted for him a bright future. But Dan, fully satisfied 
with the present, thought very little of the future until he was 
about fourteen years old and saw himself growing tall and, his 
sisters said, handsome. 

S, Then for the first time he looked around him with a more 
penetrating eye, and tdbk in the idea of a vast building filled 
wiiii beautiful things for rich people to buy. He noticed, as he 
had never noticed before, the conversation and manners of the 
rich customers, and he ascertained by degrees how and where 
they lived. 

1 Hjhi'sop, an aromatic plant. ' Un priced^, beyond all valuation. 

* Sai^di us, a precious stone ; * Firm, the name under which a 
l^fobably the camelian. company transacts business. 
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4. What grand houses those were I Passing them at evening 
on his way home^ he saw them brilliantly lighted with gas, filled 
with cdstly fdmiture, adorned with beautiful pictures and 
statuary. At such times, a longing arose in his soul to possess a 
home like some of these, and when he found himself at the door 
of his fatiier's small dwelling, it looked dingy and poor to him. 

5o The natural result of all these observations and reflections 
wa§ that Dan made up his mind to be a rich man. But his 
Catholic faith colored his day-dreams in this wise : ^^ I will be 
rich," he said to himself, " and of course I will have a beautiful 
home, but I will also give to the poor, and help to build 
chiircbes, and do a great deal of good. 80 the quicker I get 
rich the better." 

6. Things had come to this high-water mark in Dan's mind 
when an incident * occiirred that suggested to him reflections of 
an entirely different character, and so interfered ^ with his glow- 
ing pictures of wealth and prosperity as quite to disturb him. 

7. For some time past, Dan had missed from the crowd of 
gay customers at the store, one sweet face which had won him 
by its bright smile and the kindness of the modest eyes. He 
knew where this lovely lady lived, and he had h^fard that she 
was a Catholic, beautiful, admired, and rich. 

8. Little fellow as he was, it made him happy to see her, and 
he u§ed to think how good it would be if there were thousands 
of buch Catholics in the city, and he were one of them. He 
did not know that the riches of the Church are her poor, and 
that wealth is full of temptations against piety. 

9. When this lady ceased to frequent the store, he concluded 
that she had g6ne to Europe, or had made a grand marriaga 
What, then, was his surprise one day to see her enter in the 
habit of a " Little Sister of the Poor " ? The sweet face was as 
lovely, the smile as bright, the modest eyes as kind as ever, and 
her step as graceful as, when clothed in cdstly fabrics,^ she moved 
over carpeted floors. 

10. He had been greatly interested in her as a realization of 
his ideal ^ — a faithful and devoted child of the Church, endowed 

^ In'ci dent, an event ; an occur- ^ F&Vzics, mannfactuied goods, 
rence. * I de^al, a standard or model of 

' In ter fered', opposed ; clashed, perfection or of duty. 
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with all the external gifts of fortune — gifts that he w%§ just 
beginning to appreciate ^ and to desire. 

11. NoWy where was Dan's ideal ? Vanished! With a sobri- 
ety not usnal with him, he carried her bundles of cdarse goods 
from one counter to another, brought her the change for the 
small bank-note which paid for her purchases, and held the door 
op^n wider than ever before as she passed quietly out into the 
broad street. 

12. For the first time in his life, Dan's steps were slow that 
morning and his ear dSaf to the cry of "Cash ! Cash !" His 
ideas ran in an unwonted channel, and he felt as if in a maze 
that confused him. On his return home at night, he found that 
the grand houses on the avenue attracted him less, and his own 
humble home, so neat and frugal, had a new charm. 

13. As the weeks passed, Dan said to himself, " She had all 
that I desire, and she cast it aside. She did all that I propose 
to do, and yet she found she was not doing enough. Then the 
poverty of a religious life must be more powerful for good 
than the wealth of this world ; the coarse habit better than fine 
linen ; the charms of the cloister more attractive than all the 
praises society can bestow on beauty, grace, and so many 
accomplishments.'* 

H. Dan saw that thfire w6re other ways of serving G6d and 
the Chftrch than by getting rich, and he thought of the possi- 
bilities of losing one's soul in the Effort and struggle required. 
One pay-day he told Mr. Price that he would give up his place, 
and that he knew of a boy who could fill it. 

15. " Ah, Dan 1 how is this ? If you want more wages, we 
will give you as much as any firm in the city will offer." — 
" Thank you," said Dan ; " I am not leaving you for the sake 
of more money. To-morrow, sir, I enter a religious order as a 
novice, for I have made up my mind that I can do better for 
God and my own soul in this way than I could by making a 
fortune." 

16. The eyes of the rich man looked a moment into the hon- 
est eyes of Dan. Then, laying his hand on the lad's head, he 
said, " G6d bless you, my boy 1 I have no doubt you could be 
rich if you wanted to be, but you have chosen the better part." 

111 - ■ - ^ 

^ Appreciate (ap pre'^ ate), to set a value on. 
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IV. 

72. THE WREATH UJ^FADIJ{G. 

THE golden thrones blazed out like fire. 
Amidst the sea of white. 
And angel bands joined happy hands 

Witii fijurest flowers bedight ; ^ 
It was a festal ' day in heaven. 
Of infinite delight. 

2. In bright array, with garlands gay. 

The happy angels sped, 
" With something sweet, oh, let us greet 

Our Lord to-day ! '^ they said. 
^^ Can we not find a unreafli to bind 

His ever-glorious Head ? 

3. " A wreath of fiowers — ^for flowers are f&ir«* 

His handiwork they are. 
With here and there a jewel r4re. 

And here and there a star, 
A wreath of radiance and of light. 

With glory gleaming fer ? ^' 

4. " Dear unto God are stars and flowers,** 

A seraph's voice replied ; 
" And yet I know what He would love 

Far more than all beside, 
A wreath of souls, oh, let it be. 

Of souls for whom He died 1'* 

6. Whereon bright angels swiftly sped 

To earth's unlovely shore, 
And each a young child's sinless soul 

To heaven in triumph bore ; 
And mothers wept upon the &u*fh, 

Whose children were no more. 

6, And with those souls a wreath they made, 
Wherewith to crown their King ; 
And at His feet with homage meet, 



Be dIghV. adorned ; bedecked. ^ FSs'tal, pertaining to a feast. 
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They laid their ftflFering; 
Oh, infinite and rdre delight. 
Oh, joy no tongue can sing ! 

7. But many wept on garth the while, 
And would not be consoled ; 

The children f Air w6re lying th^re, 
All stiflF, and still, and cold ; 

And nothing of the soul's dehght 
Those lifeless bodies told. 



-•-•♦■ 



SECTION XVIIL 

I. 

73. THE PELICAJT. 

** /'^H, grandpa! grandpa! please make one of your beatitiful 

V^ pelicans on my new slate ; " and Anna held up her new 
slate and sharp-pointed pencil in the most coaxing way possible. 
With a kind smile, like nobod/s in the world but grandpa's, he 
took the sharp-pointed pencil in his hand. 

2. " Let us see," said he ; " how shall we make the pelican ? " 
— "Oh, with its head over its wing, looking back at all the 
other pelicans," said Anna. Grandpa's skill in making pehcans 
wa§ really wonderful. After a flourishing stroke with his pen- 
cil, Anna saw her favorite bird sitting on its nest of coarse 
grass, its long neck tiimed gracefully over its wing, Idbking, as 
she said, for the other pelicans. 

S, But one pelican was not enough, and grandpa's patience 
seemed equal to her demands. Large ones and small ones 
appeared on the slate as if by magic, until Anna fdirly clapped 
her hands with delight. When she had watched grandpa's 
skillful fingers for a while, she said : 

4. "Isth^re really such a bird as the pelican, grandpa ? " — 
" Oh, yes, my dear, and a very famous bird it is, too." — " Where 
does it live?" said Anna. "Among the Rocky Mountain? or 
the cliffs of the Yellowstone, that cousin Dick told us about 

l^gt ^veaing? In some of those wild places, I suppose ?'^ 
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6. ^ Oh, a great deal further 6ff than the Yellowstone or the 
Eocky Mountains. As far off as Africa and Asia. They are 
found, too, in some parts of Europe, as in Hungary and along 
the river D&nube." — " Shall we never see them in America ? " — 
**Not unless we see them in books, I think," said grandpa. 

6. " But I can tell you a good deal &bout them. They are as 
large as the swans you see on the lake in the Park. Their 
feathers are white like those of the swan, only with a rosy tint 
where the plumage is thick; the wing and tail feathers are just 
tipped with black, and they have a crest of yellowish feathers 
on their heads. 

7. "Their bills are more than a foot 16ng, almost fifteen 
inches, and at the end of this long, flat bill is a sharp hook, 
which I shall tell you more about by-and-by. They live on the 
sea-coast, especially where large rivers flow into the ocean, and 
on the shores of lakes and marshe§.^ 

8. " Whenever a fish leaps into the air or swims into the sun- 
shine, the pelican is sijre to see it, and swims as fast as the fish, 
which it catches in its bill. It does not swallow its prey, how- 
ever, but drops it into a pouch or bag under its bill." — " Oh, 
yes, grandpa! these are the pouches which you make under 
their bills," said Anna, pointing to the pelicans on the slate. 

9. " These pouches," grandpa went on to say, " are to the 
pelicans just what Fred's basket, which he swings over his 
shoulder, is to him when he goes fishing. The pelican puts the 
fish into this bag until it has caught enough for its breakfast, 
dinner, or supper." — "But what sort of a house does the peUcan 
have, grandpa ? " 

10. "It builds a nest on the shore wherever it can find a 
cleft in the rock near the water. It lays four or five eggs, which 
are very white. The pelican brings fish to its young ones in its 
pouch. But instead of having a lid to the pouch, like Fred's 
basket, the pelican presses against it the sharp point of its biD, 
and the fish come out all ready to drop into the bills of the 
young pelicans, who are generally v6ry hungry. 

IL " But this is not all," continued grandpa. " If anything 
happens, and the mother-pelican has no fish for its brood,^ 

* Marsh' es, low lands covered '^ Brood, a number of yoang bird^ 
with a small depth of water, of oue hatching, 
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instead of letting them starve^ she presses this sharp point of 
her bill against her breast until it bleeds, and thus feeds her 
young ones with her own blood/* — " Oh, how good the pelicans 
are, grandpa ! No wonder I love them ! " 

12. " And other people love these birds, Anna. If, next Sun- 
day at Vespers, you look at the veil * of silk which is thrown 
over the slioulders of the priest when he gives the Benediction 
of the Blessed S&crament, you will see a pelican embroidered** 
upon it in silver. The wings are spread, and the sharp beak is 
pressing on the breast, on which you wiU see drops of blood, 
with which she is feeding her callow ^ brood. 

IS. "It is this great love of the pelican for her young which 
has made her a symbol * of Christ in the Blessed Sacrament, in 
which He feeds Christians with His own body and His own 
blood. When you are old enough to make your first Com- 
munion, you will think the pelican even more beautiful than 
you do now, and then Anna must not forget to pray for her 
grandpa." As he said this, grandpa's white hair drooped fondly 
over the sunshiny head of his dear little pet and grand-daughter. 

II. 

74. WHY THE ROBm'S BREAST IS RED. 

THE Saviour, bowed beneath the Crdss, 
Ascended Calvary's hill. 
While from the cruel, thorny wreath 

Flowed many a crimson rill. 
The brawny ^ soldiers thrust Him on 

With unrelenting hand. 
Till, staggering slowly 'mid the crowd. 
He fell upon the sand. 

2. A Uttle bird that warbled near. 
That ever blessed day, 
Flitted around, and strove to wrench • 
One single thorn away. 

^ Veil (vfil), a garment long in * Bfmrbo\ a type ; a representa- 

proportion to its width. tion. 

^ Em broid'ered, adorned with ^ Brawn' j^, having large, strong 

fine needle-work. muscles. 

» Qil' low, not yet feathered, * WrSnch, to pull with a twist. 
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The crvjel spear impaled ^ his breast. 

And thus, 'tis sweetly said, 
The robin has his silver vest 

Incarnadined ^ with red. 

S, Jesus ! Jesus ! Gdd made man! 
• My dolors and my sighs. 
Sore need the lesson taught by this 

Wing'd wanderer of the skies. 
I, in the palace of delight. 

Or caverns of despair, 
Have plucked no thorns from Thy dear brow. 

But plants thousands there. 

III. 

75. CHICKEJ^S. 

A CHICKEN is beautiful, and round, and full of cunning 
ways; but he has no resources ^ for an emergency.* He 
will lose his reckoning and be quite out at sea, though only ten 
steps from home. He never knows enough to t6m a corner. 
All his intelligence is like light, moving only in straight lines. 

2. He is impetuous^ and timid, and has not the smallest 
presence of mind or sagacity to discern ® between friend and foe. 
He has no confidence in any earthly power that does not reside 
in an old hen. Her cluck will he fSUow to the last ditch, and 
to nothing else will he give heed. 

3. If you take iway selfishness from a chicken's m5ral 
make-up, and foolishness from his mental, you have a very 
charming little creature left. For, apart from their excessive 
greed, chickens seem to be affectionate. They have sweet social 
ways. They huddle together with fond caressing chatter, and 
chirp s6ft lullabies. 

4. Their toilet performances are full of interest They trim 



* Im paled', pierced ; transfixed. event which calls for prompt action 

* In oar'na dined, dyed red. or remedy. 

3 Re Bourc'es, supplies ; means. ^ Im p^t'u oii8| fierce ; hasty. 

^ Xj mer'^en cy, a sudden or un- ^ Discern (diz zem'), to see or o^- 

foreseen CQn<JitiQn of things ; anjr 4^rstan4 tl^e di^er^nCQ. 
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each other^s bills with great thoroughness and dexterity,^ much 
better indeed than they dress their own heads ; for their bun- 
gling, awkward little claws make sad work of it. 

5. It is as much as they can do to stand on two feet, and 
they naturally make several revolutions ^ when they attempt to 
stand on one. Nothing can be more ludicrous ^ than their early 
efforts to walk. They do not really walk. They sight their 
object, waver, balance, decide, and then tumble forward, stop- 
ping all in a heap as soon as the original impetus * is 16st — 
generally some way ahead of the place to which they really 
wished to go. 

6. It is delightful to watch them as drowsiness films their 
round, bright, black eyes, and the dear old mother crobng^ them 
under her ample wings, and they nesfle in perfect harmony.* 
How they manage to bestow themselves with such limited 
accommodations, or how they manage to breathe in a room so 
close, it is difficult to imagine. But breathe and bestow them- 
selves they do. The deep mother-heart and the broad mother- 
wings take them all in. 

7. They penetrate^ her feathers, and open for themselves 
unseen little doors into the mysterious, brooding, beckoning 
darkness. But it is 15ng before they can arrange themselves 
satisfactorily. They chirp, and stir, and snuggle, trying to 
find the warmest and sdft^st nook.® 

8. Now an uneasy head is thrust out, and now a whole tiny 
body, but it soon re-enters in another quarter, and at length the 
stir and chirr grow still. You see only a collection of Uttle 
legs, as if the hen were a banyan-tree, and presently even they 
disappear ; she settles down comfortably, and all are wrapped 
in a slumberous silence. 

9. And as I sit by the hour, watching their winning ways, 
and see all the steps of this sleepy subsidence,® I can but remem- 

' Dez t^rl 1% readiness, skill, ^ Croon, soothe by singing softly, 

and ease in using the limbs ; quick- " Har'mo ny, peace and f riend- 

ness and skill. ship ; agreement. 

* R^v'o lu'tion, the act of turn- "^ P^n'e trate, to enter into, 

ing on a center ; the motion of a ^ Nook (nQk), a corner ; a retired 

body round a fixed point. place. 

' Ln^di crouB, droll ; laughable. ' Sub sld^ence, the act of falling 

^ Im'pe tiis^ force of motioa. into a state of quiet. 
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ber that outburst of love and sfirrow from the lips of Him who, 
though He came to 6arth irom a dwelling-place of ineffi^ble^ 
glory, called nothing unclean because it wag common. 

10, He found no homely ^ detaiP too homely or too trivial* 
to illustrate our Almighty Father's love, but from the birds of 
the &ir, the fish of the sea, the lilies of the field, the stones in 
the street, the foxes in their holes, the patch on a coat, the ox^n 
in the furrow, the sheep in the pit, the camel under his blrdcn, 
drew lessons of divine pity and patience, of heavenly duty and 
delight. 

IL Standing in the presence of the great congregation, seeing, 
as never man saw, the hyp6crisy^ and the iniquity githered 
before Him, — seeing too, alas! the calamities* and the woe that 
awaited this doomed people, a divine pity overbears His righte- 
ous indignation "^ and cries out in sorrowful appeal, " O Jeru- 
salem, Jerusalem, thou that killost the prophets, and stonest 
them that are sent unto thee, how df^e^n would I have githered 
thy children together, even as a hen gSithereth her chickens 
under her wings, and thou wouldst not!'' 



IV. 

76. TWO JfEIGHBORS AJVD THE HEJ^fS. 

IN a conversation I had witii Si man in New Jersey, he 
told me this anecdote. "I once owned a large flock of 
hens. I generally kept them sliut up; but one spring I 
concluded to let them run in my yard, after I had clipped their 
wings so that they could not fly. 

2, "One day, when I came home to dinner, I learned 
that one of my neighbors had been there, full of wrath,® to 
let me know that ray hens had been in his garden, and that 



* In Sffa ble, unspeakable. 

2 Home'ly, belonging to home ; 
familiar ; plain. 

' De'tail, narrative or account. 

* TriVi al, of little importance or 
worth ; trifling ; common. 

* Hy p6c'ri sy, the act of pre- 
tending to be other and better than 
one is ; the taking upon one's self a 



false appearance of goodness or 
religion. 

*^ Ca ISm'i ty, a great misfortime 
or cause of misery. 

"^ In'digna^tion, the feeling caused 
by that which is unworthy or dis- 
graceful ; anger. 

8 Wrath (r&ft), very fierce anger ; 
fury ; rage. 
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he had killed several of them, and thrown them over into 
my yard. I wa§ greatly enraged, because he had killed my 
beautiful hens, that I valued so much. I determined at once 
to be revenged — to sue him, or in some way gSt redress.^ 

3. "I sat down and ate my dinner as calmly as I could. 
By the time I had finished my meal I became more cool, 
and thought that perhaps it was not best to fight with my 
neighbor about hens, and thereby make him my bitter, 
lasting enemy. I concluded to try auother way, being s^ire 
it would do better. 

4. "Alter dinner, I went to my neighbor's. He was in 
his garden. I went out and found him in ])ursuit of one of 
my hens with a club, trying to kill it. I accdsted^ him. 
He turned upon me, his face inflamed^ with wrath, and 
bi*oke out in a great fury: *You have Abused me. I will 
kill all of your hens, if I can g6t at them : I never was so 
abused. My garden is ruined.' * 

5. "*I am v6ry sorry for it,' said I: ^I did not wish to 
injure you, and now see that I have made a great mistake 
in letting out my hens. I ask your forgiveness, and am 
willing to pay you six times the damage.' 

6. " The man seemed confounded.^ He did not know what 
to make of it. He looked up to the sky — then down to the 
Sarth — then at his neighbor — then at his club, and then at 
the hen he had been pursuing, and said nothing.^ 

7. "*Tell me, now,' said I, 'what is the damage, and I 
will pay you six-fold; and my hens shall trouble you no 
more. I will leave it entirely to you to say what I shall do. 
I can not afford to lose the love and good- will of my neigh- 
bors, and quarrel with them, for hens, or any thing else.' 

8. "*I am a great fool,' said the neighbor; *the damage 
is not worth talking about ; and I have more need to com- 
pSn'sate''' you, than you me, and to ask your forgiveness, 
than you mine.' " 



^ Re drSss', satisfaction or pay- 
ment for wrong that has been done. 

* Ac cbst^ed, came to the side 
of ; addressed ; spoke to. 

' In flamed'", red ; burning. 

* Ruined (rQ''ind). 



^ Oon found^ed, entirely confus- 
ed ; at a loss what to say or do. 

® Nothing (nufh'ing). 

■^ C6m p^n'sate, to make equal 
return to ; to repay by giving what 
is of an equal value. 
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SECTION XIX. 

I. 

77. A CITY STREET. 

I LOVE the wdbds, the fields, the streams^ 
The wild flowers fresh and sweet. 
And ySt I love no less than these 

The crowded city street ; 
For haunts of men, where'er they be 
Awake my deepest sympathy. 

2. I see the rich man, proudly fed 

And richly clothed, pass by ; 
I see the shivering houseless wretch 

With hunger in his eye; 
For life's severest contrasts meet 
For ever in the city street ! 

3. Hence is it that a city street, 

Can deepest thoughts impart. 
For all its people, high and low, 

Are kindred to my heart; 
And with a yearning love I share 
In all their joy, their pain, their cAre! 

II. 

78. THE CITY. 

NOT in the solitude alone 
May man commune with Heaven, or see 
Only in savage wood 
And sunny vale, the present Deity ; 

Or only hear His voice 
Whfire the winds whisper and the waves rejoiceo 

2, Even here do I behold 
Thy steps. Almighty! — here, amidst the crowd, 
ThrQUgh the great city rolled, 
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With everlasting mArmiir deep and loud — 

Choking the ways that wind 
'Mongst the proud piles, the work of human kind. 

3. Thy golden sunshine comes 
From the round heaven, and on their dwellings lies^ 

And lights their inner homes ; 
For them thou f ill'st with air the unbounded skies, 

And giv^st them the stores 
Of ocean, and the harvests of its shdres. 

4- Thy Spirit is around 
Quickening the restless mass that sweeps &ldng ; 

And this eternal sound — 
Voices and footfalls of the numberless thrdng — 

Like the re§ounding sea, 
Or like the rainy tempest, speaks of Thee. 

5. And when the hours of rest 
Come, like a calm upon the mid-sea briney 

Hushing its billowy breast — 
The quiet of that moment too is Thine ; 
It breathes of Him who keeps 
The vast and helpless city while it sleeps. 



SECTION XX. 

I. 

79. URSULA. 

URSULA was thirteen years old, the tallest girl in the 
class, and a great favorite with her companions.^ To 
be sure, fivery body knew that Ursula Gray was "always 
eating," and that her desk was generally in a state of inelegant 
disorder occasioned by the profusion of nut-shells, grape skinSy 
etc., that lay strewn over the books and papers. 

2. She had made her First Communion at Christmas, and 
Lent was approaching. One day in the latter part of FSbru- 

_ ■■■■■-■ — ' - ■ 

1 Ck>m piln'ions, those with whom we are accustomed to associate. 
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ary, Ursula came home to dinner witti the intelligence ^ that 
Sister Gfin'eviOve' had promised to give all the girls of her class 
Practices for Lent at the close of the afternoon, and each was 
to consider whatever fell to her lot as that most necessary for 
her special need. 

S. "Some miracle is going to be worked, eh?" said her 
Cousin John, who was very fond of teasing Ursula. "What 
would you think a miracle now in my case, Cousin John ? " said 
Ursula, laughing. "I shall not tell you, Ursa Minor; you 
would eat me up, if I did." Ursula, deep in the delights of 
bread-pudding with wine-s^uoe, 16st the point of this remark, 
and only said, looking up, "I suppose I'll get whatever suits 
me best." 

^. " I hope so, I am sure," said her cousin ; " Lent is a hungry 
season, though. It seems to me that Sister Grenevieve might 
have taken that into consideration, and defSrred ^ the giving out 
of Practices till the holidays." — " How absfird you are. Cousin 
John," said Ursula, her mouth full of pudding. " It is because 
of Lent that we are going to have the Practices. Children 
don't fast fi-om food, but they ^an fast from sin," with which 
oracular^ phrase Ursula left the table. 

5. "Ursula," said her mother that evening, "did you receive 
your Practice ? " — " Yes, ma'am," said* Ursula briefly.* " What 
is it, Ursula ? " asked her father kindly, noticing her hesitation. 
" I don't know it by heart, papa," she said, bending over her 
plate, "but it is in ray pocket." — " Let us have it, then," and 
he held out his hand. Ursula saw that there was no help for 
it, so she placed in her father's hand the little folded paper, 
and putting on his glasses, he read aloud : 

Practice for Lent. 

6. " Moderation ^ in eating and drinking." Timing to the 
other side of the slip, he continued: "The old custom® will 
stand in thy way, but by a better custom it shall be overcome." 
A long, low whistle from Cousin John, and Ursula's face grew 

^ In t^l'li ^^nce, news. ^ M5d e ra'tion, neither too much 

* De ferred', put off ; postponed, nor too little. 

3 O r&c'u lar, grave and wise. * Ous'tom, a manner or practioe 

* Brieriy, in few words. continually repeated. 
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scarlet. " Miracles,* sure enough" said he. "Ursiel Ursiel 
this will be a terrible Lent for you. Mod-e-ra-tion in eat-ing.** 

7. ^^Hush, John,'' said his uncle, as IJrsala began to cry. 

" One would think me a glutton/' * gaid she, " if they didn't 
know me." — "And any one who thought so would not be very 
far wrong," said her father, gravely ; " you are constantly eating, 
in and out of season, and yet you are not a " 

8. " Glutton," sobbed Ursula. " Oh, papa, a glutton ; I do 
not eat myself sick, I never act niggardly,^ I always give other 
people some of what I have." — *' I admit all that, Ursula, but 
it is time to call things by their proper names. You are thir- 
teen years old, and a pretty good child — I may say a very good 
child in all other respects. 

9. " No doubt I seem harsh, but it is the harshness of love, 
Ursula. This Practice, given by your teacher, seems to have 
fallen to you in a remarkable way. Try to observe it faithfully, 
and at the close of Lent I am quite sure you will not be sorry 
for having done so." 

10. Ursula finished her supper in silence ; she was thought- 
ful and sad, but not ill-humored. After the meal was over, 
the family went into the parlor, and Ursula took up her tatting 
and sat down beside her good mother. After a few moments, 
she said in a low, sericms tone : " Mamma, I believe I am a 
glutton, and I never knew it till to-day. 

11. "The girls all laughed when I read my Practice, and 
even Sister Genevieve said it just suited me. I saw it myself 
— that was why I hated to let Cousin John or any body know 
it. But I never, never thought I was a glutton befoi-e." 

12. "I think papa was right, Ursula," said her mother; "you 
know how 6iten we have spoken to you of this fault. It is a 
very ugly sight to see a great girl so fond of dainties,^ and with 
the habit of eating and nibbling so strdng that she is con- 
tinually tasting and chewing. A step in the right direction at 
this time will go far towards complete reformation, Ursie ; six 
weeks may work wonders." 

' Mir' a cles, occurrences which guilty of excess in eating. 
can not be explained by any natural ^ Nig^gard ly, stingily ; meanly, 
causes. * Dain'ties, such eatables as are 

' Glnt'ton, one who is habitually especially agreeable to the palate. 
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13. " MammaV' said Ur'sula with determination, " I hope it 
will. If I made a resolution to-nigbt not to eat between meals 
during Lent, do ygu think I could keep it ?" — " What do you 
think, Ursula ?"—" I believe I* could be faithful till Easter, 
mamma. I can try at all events, and J will." 

H. Of the temptations overcome, the allurements re§i8ted, 
the sweet delights foregone ^ by Ursula in that 15ng season of 
self-denial, it is not necessary to speak. It is enough to say 
that she proved herself a heroine, and never once broke the 
law she made for herself, fhrgugh the whole Lent. 

IL ~ 

80. LITTLE JESSIE. 

" TT AND me some water, brother, won't you?" — "In a 
A X minute, Jessie." And Jessie's fevered cheek was 
pressed again to the pillow ; and little Harry's hands went on 
as busily as ever with the trap he was making. At length he 
entirely forgot the request.' 

2. ^^ Please get it now, brother," he at last li6ard ; and scatter- 
ing knives, triggers and strings in his haste, he was soon hold- 
ing a cup to her hot lips. But she tiirned her head languidly^ 
away. " Not this, please, but some fresh and cold from the well," 
she said. " Oh, don't be so particular, Jessie ; this is fresh 
enough ; and I'm so busy I can't go now ; won't this do ?" 

3. She no longer refused,^ but quickly took the cup which 
was 5ffered. It was the last time she ever called upon her 
brother for an act of kindness ; ^re another day had passed she 
stood beside the river of life, and drank its cool waters never to 
thirst again. 

^. Of all who wept over the little c5ffin, as it lay on the bier 
before the altar, th^re were none who shed more bitter tears 
than the little boy who could not forget that he had refused the 
last request of his sister. 

5. Children, are you kind to one another, or are you cr5ss, 
selfish, and fretful ? Remember that the time will come when 



' Fore gone', renounced ; fore- * Ij^n'guid ly, in a manner that 
borne to be enjoyed. shows great weakness. 

3 Re quSst', something &sked. ^ Re fused', ob]ected ; declined. 
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Some of those ygu love will be beydnd jQur reach. Then how 
gladly would you give all you possess to have them back again. 
You will then be willing to re§ign everything for which you are 
now so ready to contend ; but of what avail will it be ? You 
can not bring them back. 

6. Think of this when you are tempted to quarrel, to be 
selfish or unkind ; for you know if one of you should die, the 
others will remember with sorrow every act of un kindness, 
every bitter word that passed your lips. But then it will be too 
late to recall them, too late to ask forgiveness. 

7. Harry was a kind-hearted boy, and dearly loved his little 
sister. She had been sick but a very short time, so that he did 
not consider her dangerously ill, but this did not comfort him 
when she had gone. "0 mother!" he would say, "if I had 
only brought that water for her, I could be&r her 16ss better; 
but now she is where I can never, never wait on her again." 

S. " My son," said his mother, " G5d in His infinite love has 
permitted this severe lesson that you may learn to be ever 
thoughtful of others and not become so much absorbed in 
your own pursuits as to forget the claims of those around you. 
Half of the harm we do in this world arises from thoughtless- 
ness, and many consider that this absence of reflection excuses 
their wr6ng-doing. This is a great mistake. God will not 
hold them guiltless, for He requires us to love our neighbor as 

ourselves." 

Be kind to each other I 

The night's coming on, 

When sister or brother. 

Perchance may be g6ne. 

To father and mother 

Let love guide thy speech ; 

Eefuse not another 
The joy in thy reach. 

HI. 

81. LEGEm) OF THE IJ^TFAJTr JESUS. 



I 



N a small ch&pel rich with carving quaint. 
Of myst* symbols and devices bold. 
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VVhfire glowed the face of many a pictured saint, 
From windows high in gdrgeous drapery's fold* 

And one large mellowed painting o'er the shrine 
Showed in the arms of Mary — Mother mild — 

Down looking, with a tenderness divine 
In His clear, shining eyes, the Holy Child. 

2. Two little brotliers, orphans young and f&ir, 

Who came in sacred lessons to be taught, 
Waited, as every day they waited thfire, 

Till Father BCmard came, his pupils sought. 
And fed his Master's lambs. Most innocent 

Of evil or of any worldly lure, 
Those children were ; from e'en the slightest taint 

Had Jesus' blood their guileless souls kept pure I 

S. A pious man that good Dominican, 

Whose life with gentle charities was crowned ; 
His duties in the church as s3,cristan. 

For hours in daily rgutine' kept him bound, 
While that young pair awaited his release. 

Seated upoQ the altar-steps, or spread 
Thereon their morning meal, and ate in peace 

And simple thankfulness th^ir fruit and bread. 

J^ And hitexL did their lifted glances meet 

The Infant Jesus' eyes ; and oft He smiled — 
So thought the children ; sympathy so sweet 

Brought blessing to them from the Blessed Child — 
Until one day, when Father Bernard came, 

The little ones ran Krth ; with clasping hold 
Each seized his hand, and each with wild acclaim. 

In eager words the tale of wonder told : 

5. "0 father, father !" both the children cried, 

" The dear Child Jesus ! He has h6ard our prAyer! 

We prayed Him to come down and 'sit beside 
Us as we ate, and of our feast take sh&re ; 

And He came down and tasted of our bread. 
And sat and smiled upon us, father dear J " 
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Pallid ' with Btmnge dmazc, BemErdo said, 
" Grage, beyond marvel ! Hafli the Lord been here P 

6. The hfiaven of h6aven| Hij dwelling^^ofh He deign ' 

To vijit little dhildren ? Favored ye 
Beyfind all those on garihly thrones who reign, 

In having seen tliis strangest mystery!* 
lambs of Hig dear floetl to-mdrrow, pray 

JeguB to come again to graije* ygiir boai-d* 
And 8up with you ; and if He eome, then say, 

' Bid us to Thine own table, bleasfed Lord 1 

' PSl'UdjVer^pale. * Orace, to Mdm ; to make d 

* Deiga (dan), to -eondeacond. lightftil. 

' Mj^s'tor y, Homefhing Hiat -ean ' Bfiard, hero U|ed to aigni 

not be explained. A lep&at. 
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7. " * Our master, too ! ' do not forget to plead 

For me, dear children 1 In humility 
I will entreat Him your meek prayer to heed. 

That so His m6rcy may extend to me ! " 
Then, a hand laying on each lovely head, 

Devoutly the old man the children blessed. 
" Come early on the morrow mom," he said, 

" To meet — if such His will, your heavenly guest!"- 

8. To meet their father by the next noon ran 

The yQufhful pAir, their eyes with rapture ^ bright. 
*' He came ! " their happy, lisping tongues began ; 

" He says we all shall sup with Him to-night! 
Thou, too, dear father ; for we could not come 

Alone, wittiout our faithful friend— we said. 
Oh ! be thou sure our pleadings were not dumb, 

Till Jesus smiled consent, and bowed His head." 

9. Kneeling in thankful joy, Bernardo fell. 

And through the hours he lay entranced ^ dn prdyer; 
Until the solemn sound of vesper bell 

Aroused him, breaking on the silent Air. 
Then rose he, calm, and when the psalms were o'er, 

And in the aisle the chant* had died away, 
With soul still bowed his Master to adore. 

Alone he watched the fast departing day. 

10, Two silvery voices, calling tbrgugh the gloom 

With s6mph sweetness, reached his listening ear; 
And swiftly passing 'neath the 16fty dome, 

Soon, side by side, he and his children dear 
Entered the ancient chapel, consecrate '^ 

By grace mysterious. Kneeling at the shrine,* 
Before which, robed in sil9erdotal^ state. 

That morning he had blessed the bread and wine, 



* Gu^st, one who visits another. method of singing. 

' RSp^ture, extreme delight. * CSn'se crate, here used in the 

* En tranced^ so absorbed in sense of consecrated ; hallowed, 
thought as to be almost or quite ' Shrine, aplace of special devotion, 
unconscious. "» SSc'er dd'tal, belonging to the 

* Ohant, a slow, measured, grave priesthood. 
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tl, Bernardo prayed. And then the chosen three 

Received the sacred Hosts the priest had blessed, 
Viaticum for those so soon to be 

Borne to the country of et€mal rest ; 
Bidden that night to sup with Christ ! in faith 

Waiting for Him, their Lord beloved, to come 
And lead them upward from this land of death. 

To live forever in His Father's home I 

12. In that same chapel, kneeling in their place. 

All were found dead, their hands still clasped in prayer ; 
Their eyes uplifted to the Saviour's face. 

The hallowed peace of heaven abiding there I 
While thousands came that wondrous scene to view. 

And hear the story of the chosen three ; 
Thence gathering the lesson deep and true — 

It is the crown of life with Christ to be. 

IV. 

82. MACARIUS THE MOJfK. 

IN days of old, while yet the Church wa§ young, 
And men believed that praise of G6d was sung. 
In curbing self as well as singing psalms. 
There lived a monk, Maca'rius by name, 
A holy man, to whom the faithful came 
With hungry hearts to hear the wondrous Word. 
In sight of gushing springs and sheltering palms, 
Ee lived upon the desert : from the marsh 
He drank the brackish water, and his food 
Was dates and roots — ^and all his rule was harsh, 
For pampered flesh in those days warred with good 

^ From those who came in scores, a few there were 
Who feared the devil more than fast and prdyer. 
And these remained and took the hermit's vow. 
A dozen saints there grew to be ; and now 
Macarius, happy, lived in larger c&re. 
He taught his brethren all the lore he knew. 
And as they learned, his pious rigors grew. 
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Hifl whole intent w^ on the spirit's goal : 
He taught them silence — words disttirb the soul ; 
He warned of joys, and b&de them pray for sorrow. 
And be prepAred to-day for death to-m6rrow. 

B. To know that haman life alone was given, 
To test the souls of those who merit heaven, 
He b&de the twelve in all things be as brothers. 
And die to self, to live and work for othei-s. 
"For so," he said, " we save our love and labors. 
And each one gives his own and takes his neighbor's.* 
Thus 16ng he taught, ^.nd while they silent heard. 
He prayed for fruitful soil to hold the word. 
One day, beside the marsh they labored 16ng — 
For worldly work makes sweeter sacred s5ng — 
And when the cruel sun made hot the sand. 
And Afric's gnats the sweltering face and hand 
Tormenting stung, a passing traveler stood 
And watched the workers by the reeking flood. 

4* Macarius, nigh, with heat and toil was faint ; 
The traveler saw, and to the suffering saint 
A bunch of luscious grapes in pity threw. 
Most sweet and fresh and f Air they were to view, 
A generous cluster, bArsting-rich with wine. 
Macarius 16nged to taste. " The fruit is mine,'* 
He said, and sighed ; ** but I, who daily teach. 
Feel now the bond to practice as I preach/' 
He gave the cluster to the nearest one. 
And with his heavy toil went patient on. 

ft And he who took, unknown to any other, 
The sweet refreshment handed to a brother. 
And so, from each to each, till round was made 
The circuit wholly ; when the grapes at last, 
TTntouched and tempting, to Macarius passed. 
" Now 66d be thanked ! " he cried, and ceased to toil 
" The seed was good, but better was the soil. 
My brothers, join with me to bless the day." 
But, ere they knelt, he threw the grapes away. 
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SECTION XXI. 

« 
I. 

83. BEAVER AJ^D LEAFIKG PAJrTHEB. 

PART FIRST. 

GORHAM,^ in 1745, was a small Mntier^ settlement of 
Maine, about nine or ten miles from Portland, lyiTig 
directly in the Indian trail. War had just commenced between 
the mother country and France ; and th^re was no 16nger any 
doubt that the neighboring savages, who had suddenly disap- 
peared, were g6ne to C3,nada to receive instructions and arms, 
from whence they would soon reappear as merciless and subtle ^ 
foes. The settlers, now completely aroused and sure of 
immediate danger, set instantly to work upon the girrison* 
and other defenses. 

2, One morning, about the middle of September, Hugh 
McLellan, one of the settlers, said to his son : " William, I want 
you to dig a potato-hole in the western field ; you will find four 
stakes there, that I have stuck up to mark it out. Dig it four 
feet deep. I'll give you two days to do it in. It is easy dig- 
ging, and if you do it in less time, you may have the rest of it 
to ygurself. I am going to hang the gates of the stockade,^ 
which will take me two days, and then our fort will be finished." 

3. The middle of the first af t'ernoon' soon came ; so eager wa§ 
William to finish his stint, in order that he might have time to 
beat up the quarters of a wolf which Bose had discovered, that 
he had forgotten to take his gun with him. He had buried 
himself to his shoulders in the pit, and was working as for dear 
life, when, hearing a noise, he stood up on his shovel, and look- 
ing over the heap of garth he had thrown out, saw that all the 
cattle were in the field and making for the com. 

' Qorham (g5'ram). town a^inst an enemy, or to keep 

' FrSnt'ier, lying on the outer its people under control ; a body of 

part ; boiderinpf. soldiers stationed in a fort or forti- 

* Subtle (siit'l), sly in design ; fied town for defense or security. 

artful ; cunning. ^ St5ck ade', a line of posts or 

^ QlUr^ri son, a strong place in stakes set in tbe ear& as a fence to 

which soldiers are kept to defend a stop an enemy. 
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4. HavingdrivenfchemtHitjheb^an topytupthefem^Whidh 
ran al6ng the edge of Hie woodg ; but B€&rpely had he put ap 
t)i6 first rail, When, happcnitig to look up, he beheld an Indian 
in hig war-paint within a few feet of him. It wag evident to 
William, at iA\e firat glanije, that hij intentiong were by no 
mcang h^Btlle:' hig gun, though within rea<ih of hij band, v^ 
plated against the hutt of k pitie, Vhile its owner, wifii armj 
folded upon big tfliest, stood gravely regarding him. 

5. William flidught he had never beheld a grander eight than 
this warlike savage. But he could sedr^ely credit the testimony 
of hig BCiise^, When, fhrgugh the thick eoat of paint, he verily 

> HO*' Ula, warlike ; unf rieudl;. 
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ihoaght he perceived the featnres of \m old playmate — in 
short, that the st^m, collected being before him was no other 
tnan the Indian ^ lad whose laugh, but a few months ago, rang 
snrilly through the f&rest, and than whom none bad been more 
light-hearted and froHcsome. 

6. In that brief period he seemed to have increased both in 
height and bulk, and, though but little older than William, to 
have leaped at once from a boy to the estate of a man. In a 
tone of mingled doubt and anxiety, William exclaimed, '^Bea- 
yer, can this be you ? " The Indian extended his hand in 
silence, which William eagerly grasped. Drawing himself up 
witib all the dignity of a chief who counted his sc&lps by scores, 
Beaver thus addressed his wondering playmate : — 

7. ** Leaping Panther, listen 1 Two moons * ago, I was a boy, 
and played with the boys. I helped the squaws to pound the 
com, gdt the wdbd for the fire, carry the €anQe§, and bring to 
the wjgwam the meat the hunters had killed. Now I am a 
warrior. I have struck the war-post of my tribe; I have 
lis^^n^d to the ag6d men, into whose ears the Great Spirit has 
whispered in their di*eams, when the moose has lain down to 
rest, and the souls of the dead come back to ask why their 
blood is not avenged. I have hSard the great war-chiefs tell 
their deeds — ^how they struck the enemies of our tribe, bound 
them to the stake, and made them cry like squaws ; and I have 
seen their scars of battle. 

8. " When I too shall have taken many sc&lps, the maiding 
of my nation will contend to cobk my food, liglit my pipe, and 
bring the meat to my lodge when I return from the hunt, to 
cover my moccasins and my leggins with ornaments, and 
pound my com. Then I shall wedr the eagle's feather, and be 
counted with the chiefs at the council-fire. 

9. "When, the Master of Life calls me, I shall go to the 
southwest, where are the happy hunting-grounds of ray fathers. 
There is no snow, there are no cold winds, but the leaves are 
always green, the flowers never fade, there is much game, and 
there bad Indians never come. 

10. "Once we were children together; then we were like 
»»»-»— — i_ 
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brothers. It is not so Idng ago that it should be forgotten. We 
slept by the same fire, played in the same brook, drank from the 
same gonrd, divided what we took in hnnting ; one blanket cov- 
ered us both. Those were happy days ; they were too short for 
our pleasures, and we were sdrry to see the sun go down.'* As 
he uttered these words, his voice became musical, and his tones 
assumed an indescribable pathos,^ that melted into the vdry 
heart of his auditor,^ and brought the tears to his eyes. 

11. Pausing, he plucked from a rotten stump beside him two 
small hemlocks, whose roots,' as they grew side by side, were 
twisted one around the other ; holding them up, he said : " My 
heart is now sdft, though it is the heart of a warrior.^ It is 
soft, because I call to mind that once we were like these plants. 
We grew side by side, and as our roots became bigger, they 
grew closer together; but now, like these, we must also be sepa- 
rated.'* TeAring them asunder, he flung them in opposite 
directions. " We must now seek each other's lives. 

12. " Leaping Panther, lis/^n I Ygur people have taken 
&way our hunting-grounds, and cut down the trees so that we 
have no meat for our squaws and our little ones. The blood of 
our young men, shed by you, and not ySt avenged by us, cries 
in our ears so that we can not sleep. Therefore we have dug 
up the hatchet. We shall not bury it again till we make it red 
with the white man's blood. 

IS. " Had I wished to kill you, without alarming your people, 
I could have done it with the bow or the tomahawk. If any of 
our old playmates had been here instead of myself, your scalp 
would have now been hanging at his girdle, or drying in the 
snioke of the wigwam. But as I watched you my heart grew 
s6ft. I said, *I will speak to my brother. I will IcJbk in his 
eyes. We will tedr our hearts asunder, and then we will seek 
each other's blood.' Do not therefore be afraid, but speak. The 
ears of the Beaver are open." 

■ ■ - — ■■ — — — ■■ - — ■ ■ ■ I ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ — — ■■■■■, la 

^ Pa^thos, passion ; Tvarmth of ^ Au'dX tor, a hearer or listener, 
feeling or action ; that which awak- ' Root (rgt). 
eus tender feelings. * Warrior (w^r'yer), a soldier. 
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II. 

84. BEAVER AJTD LEAPING FAJ^THER. 

PART SECOND. 

" T AM not afraid of you, Bearer, though you are older than 
1 I am, have gun, knife, and tomahawk, and look so 
*skeerful ' in your paint, while I am bArehanded. Your mother 
called me Leaping Panther, because I wa§ so quick ; I coiJild 
jump on you and throttle you, before you could draw a knife, 
or cock a gun at me. Notwithstanding all your big talk about 
being a warrior, and striking the war-post, you never have seen 
(and it's my opinion you never will see) the day when I couldn't 
lay you on your back at rough and tumble, or at close hugs — 
and let you have both * under-holds' into the bargain. 

2. **In respect to yQur shooting me unawares, I freely say 
that you might have done it, just as easy as a cat can lick her 
paw, and in that I owe you my life. But that is no more than 
I should have expected at your hands. It is your nature, 
Beaver ; ygu are a brave, good, true-hearted boy, and it's only 
ygur Indian bringing up that will ever make you any thing else. 

S. " But tell me, Beaver, did the cattle te&r that fence down ? '' 
— "No ; I tore it down." — ^** That you might shoot me, when I 
came* to drive them out ? " — " No ; but I was afraid of being 
seen ; and I tdbk that way to draw you to my ambush." 1 

4. " It wa§ well planned, and you are rightly called Beaver, 
for the beaver is wise, and I doubt not you will be a great chief 
But you have taught me a lesson. I will let the cattle eat the 
com before I will go to drive them out again without a gun. 

5. " Well," continued William, " if your heart grew s6ft when 
you saw me this morning, so did mine the day after you went 
away. You know we — you and I and Conuwass — were going 
to hunt porcupines in the hard woods on Watson's hill, and 
your mother was going to work me a belt just like yours. I 
got up early, and tied Bose up — ^for the old fool will shake a 
porcupine, and get his nose full of quills — caught my gun, and 
ran with all my might to your wigwam. When I got there, 

^ Am'bush, a concealed place to attack by surprise ; the act of so 
where ^14ier9 QT eiiemiee lie ia w^H attacking ; troops thus Qouces^lecJ. 
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jQu were all, all g5ne. Then I went down to the brook. There I 
found the rails and the canoes^ and all the things just as we had 
left them. Then, down to the swimming-place. But when I saw 
your tracks there, oh, it brought every thing right up, and the 
place looked so lonesome, I couldn't stay, but went back home. 
^. ^I went into the bam to untie Bose, and when he saw the 
gun in my hand, he began to jump up on me, and lick my face, 
thinking he was going a-huntiug. I said, * Bose, you will never 
mdre have any such good times as we have had, because Beaver 
is gdne, and we shall never see him again.' I had made out to 
hold in till then, but the minute I spoke your name the tears 
would come. I sat down and cried like a baby." In the course 
of this conversation the boys had drawn nearer and nearer 
to each other, until at length they seated themselves side by 
side on a log, and somehow their hands got locked together. 

7. "That was wrdng. Panther; only squaws do that." — "I 
don't see why a man shouldn't cry, as well as liiugh, especially 
if he can't help it." — " He should do neither; a warrior should 
never behave iis a squaw ; he should be like a rock." 

8. ^1 know what ygu mean," was the reply. " You think it 
makes against a man's courage to have a tender heart ; but it 
don't. Now, there's my mother. If the sun should fall right 
out of the sky, it wouldn't sc&re her. For all that I saw her 
cry when she thought Mrs. Watson wa§ going to die. Father is 
tender too; but your whole tribe couldn't frighten him, or 
make him cry, unless he had a mind to. There is our Alec — 
Little Snapping Turtle. When he gets crying mad, then look 
out for yourself ; he'll let you have hot coals, hatchet, any thing 
that comes to hand ; but nothing scdres him." 

9. "You can never be a warrior, Panther, while you feel 
thus." — "I never want to be." — "Don't want to be?" — "No. 
I had rather hoe corn, or hunt, than fight, just for the sake of 
fighting. I think it is just the poorest business a man can fol- 
low, except it is his duty." 

10. "I see. Panther, the Great Spirit has given to the white 
man a difierent heart from the Indian's. I love to kill — every 
Indian d6e§ ; I love to see blood run ; I would like to eat the 
flesh and drink the blood of the enemies of my tribe." While 
be speke the savage gleamed from his whol^ face ; his eves 
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giftred, his ndstrils dflated, and his features, seen through the 
terrors of the war-paint, were those of a fiend. 

11. The instinets of his companion, nArsed at the breast of a 
Christian mother, and imbued with the principles of religion, 
revolted at this display of a wolfish nature. He coolly replied : 
"I wouldn't. I should rather drink buttermilk. If an Indian 
had injured me, I should want satisfaction from him ; it would 
not do me any good to kill some other Indian, who never had 
injured me, just because he was an Indian ; or to murder a 
little innocent babe in the cradle, because his father or grand- 
father had injured me or my grandfather befiire he was bom." 

12. " That is our custom/' replied the Beaver. " Our fathers 
and wise men have always done so, and taught us to do so, and 
therefore it is right." — "I don't c&re who taught it, or whose 
custom it is," replied his stiirdy antagonist. "It ain't right, 
nohow. It's clean against Scripture, and the Catechism too. 

13. "You say that after this we must seek each other's lives 
because our fathers have injured one another. I've hf^ard my 
father and mother say, a hundred times, tliat they never 16st so 
much as a hen, or a kernel of com, by the Indians, and that, 
so far as that was concerned, they didn't want any better neigh- 
bors than the Indians — that they should have starved to death 
one winter but for the Indians. I am sure no Indian will say 
that we ever wrdnged him, or took his land ; for we bought our 
land and paid for it. No more did our ancestors; for they are 
all on the other side of the sea, and never saw an Indian." 

H. " Do not think. Panther, that the Indians do not know 
what is just. I have heard my people talk, and I know that, if 
you were living here S,lone, and no other white people here, no 
Indian would lift his tomahawk against you ; and if you were 
hungry, they would share with you their provisions, be it little 
or much. They know vSry well that you are not like the white 
men who were in the Narragansett war, who had their land given 
them because they killed the Indians ; that you bought your 
land, although you bought it of those who killed the Indians ; 
but that was not your fault. They know, too, that your speech 
and your actions are different from theirs, and that there is no 
Indian blood on your hands. But if you go with the rest to 
fight the Indians, you must expect they wiU kill you." 
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15. " I expect you to kill me if you can, in a f4ir stand-up 
fight, or an ambush, when our peoples ambush one another. 
But I don't see why we that have been like brothers together 
should pick each other out, and go skulking around, in the 
places where we used to play, to kill one another." After a 
Idng silence, the Beaver, rising, replied : — 

16. " Panther, I have fhdught of yQur words, and they are 
gdbd. Not one of my tribe but would have slain yQu to-day. 
If the warriors knew that I had not done thus, they would blush 
with shame. When I set out on the war-path, I said : *I will 
speak to* the Panther ; after that, he will be on his watch ; then 
my heart will be veiy hard. I know where he works, where he 
hunts, and where he plays. I will ambush him every step he 
takes. I will kill the dog, and then I shall the more easily kill 
him. I will hang his scalp at my girdle, and the warriors of 
my nation will rejoice. They will say that Beaver will be a 
great chief. He has slain the Panther, whose claws were almost 
grown, who could throw the tomahawk, and shoot the eye out 
of a squirrel, and who would have slain many of our people.' 

17, " But ygur words have changed my heart, as the maple- 
leaves change beneath the fingers of the frdst. We will not 
stain with each other's blood the places where we have hunted 
and fished, and played together. Only when our tribes meet on 
the war-path will we be foes. When the Beaver thinks of the 
Panther, and of the 15ng summer days they have hunted and 
played together, and sat by the same fire, it shall be like a 
pleasant dream — there shall be no blood on it Is it well ? " 

18, William wa§ touched to the vCry heart, and, being less 
able to control his feelings, his eyes filled with tears, and his 
voice trembled, as he replied, ''It is well!" The Indian 
resumed his gun, and, extending his hand to William, they 
exchanged a parting grasp, and he was soon 16st in the depths 
of the fSrest. 

III. 

85. HALF BETTER THAJ^ ALL. 

HE sun wa§ pouring its meridian^ rays upon the Ara- 
bian desert, when k c&r'avan halted for refreshment 
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* Me rid^i an, mid-day. 
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and repose. The tents were arranged for shade, the camels 
were unladen, and each tired Mussulman,^ reclining upon 
the sand, enjoyed his favorite luxury of the pipe, or listened 
to one of those Idng, dull tales, with which the inhabitants 
of the East are wont^ to imuse each other in their joumeyings 
thrQugh the desert, 

2. Two little boys, the only children in the whole com- 
pany, &ldne were restless, active, and impatient of restraint. 
As they were not allowed to smoke, and had no taste for the 
tedious ^ stories that &mused their elders, they wandered among 
the camels, and climbed apon their backs together, and, at last, 
for want of other entertainment, quarreled, and then separated, 
to find each his own imusem^nt * apart 

S. Selim, the younger, resolving heartily never to play again 
with Ali,*' scampered dff toward a cluster of low rocks that, at a 
short distance, emerged from the plain of sand, and formed the 
only object that broke the uniformity of the prospect. Having 
reached the rocks, he had nothing to do but retftrn, and endure 
again the dullness of the caravan,® and the provoking temper 
of Ali. His spirit sunk at the thought of the odious "' necessity, 
when turning a corner of the rocks, that were rather higher 
than himself, he came suddenly on a prize that made him cry 
out for joy. 

^, Taking root in a fissure of the rock, a stunted ^ date-tree 
had pushed its puny^ limbs into the sunshine, and bore on its 
dwarfish ^^ head a handful of over-ripened fruit. A small, but 
clear spring of water trickled through the crei^lce," and, supply- 
ing moisture to the tree, glistened 2,16ng the thirsty sands for a 
moment, and then disappeared. 



' Mas^sul man, a Mohammedan ; 
one who believes Mohammed to 
have been a prophet. 

8 "Wont (wunt), accustomed ; 
used. 

' Te'dl ous, dull ; tiresome from 
length or slowness. 

^ A mnse^ment, that which af- 
fects us lightly and pleasantly ; 
pastime ; spOrt. 

6 AU (rie). 



* C^]/a van, a company of pil- 
grims or merchants, traveling to- 
gether for security thrgugh the 
desert, or through countries infested 
by robbers. 

' O'di ous,, hateful ; disagreeable. 
® Stunt' ed, stopped in its growth. 

• Pu'ny, little and weak. 

^° Dwarf ish, smaller than its 
natural size. 
" Ordv^ice, a crack. 
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5. A fountain of fresh water! What a transporting^ dis- 
covery! For weeks poor Selim had tasted no drink except 
rftre and stinted draughts^ from the heated contents of the 
water-skins, that had heen brought on the camels' backs from 
Mohadin. 

6. He could scarcely believe his eyes. He looked anxiously 
toward the caravan, fearing that he might have been followed, 
and that his rich prize might be taken from him, or at least 
sh&red, by that odious brother. But no one came to interrupt, 
or to partake of his l»appiness;—the cool water and the lus- 
cious^ fruit were all his own. 

7. For a moment, the fancy of Solim rgveled* in the antici- 
pation 5 of the delicious draught, and of the rich repast before 
him, and, in his liappiness, he found that he had forgiven Ali. 
His pleasure was so exquisite,* that he wanted to shout it to 
the rocks; and even the fiercely-glaring sun, he thought, might 
sympathize in his delight. 

8. But the first draught was scarcely swallowed, before Selim 
began to find that something was wanting to complete his 
enjoyment What could it be, whose absence was causing the 
refreshing water to pall ' upon his appetite. 

9. He wondered that he was not perfectly happy in the sole 
possession of such treasures. He pondered,^ and considered in 
vain. But his untutored heart whispered to him the truth. 
He paused. He sighed; then ran, like an antelope,® over the 
hills to the tent where his brother, now so dear to him, had 
laid himself down to sleep. 

10. Back the two brothers hastened to the rocks. SeUm 
enjoyed the surprise, the delight of Ali, at the sight of the 
fountain and the tree. He found his own pleasure doubled in 
witnessing that of his brother. The, water seemed cooler, the 



1 TrSns port'ing, carried beyond 
one's self for joy. 

' Draught (drd.ft), that which is 
drawn in at once in drinking. 

3 liuscious (lii^'us), sweet ; de- 
lightful. 

* Rdv'eled, moved playfuUy. 

^ Antic'ipS'tion, expected pleas- 
ure or pain felt before its arrival ; 



a taking beforehand. 

« Exquisite (gks'kwi zit), 
fully selected or sought out ; hence, 
very nice ; very great ; giving rare 
satisfaction. 

^ PaU, lose strength or taste. 

" Pbn'dered, thought. 

* An^te lope, a kind of goat or 
deer with wreathed or ringed horns 
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fnjit had a higher flavor,^ when Ali joined his praises of both. 
The glare* of the sun was less regarded. 

11, They talked, and laaghed ; they ate, and drank. Selim's 
enjoyment was now perfect ; and from that day to the end of 
his life, he never forgot, that, of whatever fountains of pleasure 
or fruits of joy we may find on our pilgrimage thrgugh the 
world, the half is better — much better — than alL 

IV. 

86. CHERRIES OF HAMBURG. 

IN the early part of the sixteenth century chfirries w6re very 
rftre in Germany. There had been a rot, and it was with 
the utmost difficulty that any could be preserved. 

2. But a citizen of Hamburg, named Wolf, had in the middle 
of the town a walled" garden, and in the garden he had g&thered 
the rArest of ch6rry-trees, and by constant watchfulness he had 
kept &way the disease from his fruit, so that he atone possessed 
healthy cherry-trees, and those in great abundance, bearing the 
juiciest cherries. 

S. All who wished cherries must go to him for them, and he 
sold them at the highest i)rices, so that fivery sea§on he reaped 
a great harvest of gold from his cherries. Far and near Wolf's 
cherry-trees were known, and he grew richer and more famous. 

4. One season, when his cherry-trees were in blossom, and 
giving promise of an abundant crop, a war broke out in the 
north of Germany, in which Hamburg was invaded. The city 
was besieged, and so surrounded by the enemy, that no help 
could reach it. 

5. Slowly they consumed all the provisions that were stored, 
and famine ^ was staring them in the face ; nor did they dare 
yield to the enemy, for they knew little mercy would be shown 
to the conquered, and while any hope remained, the people 
held out, making vain sallies* into the enemy's camp, and 
growing weaker daily, as less and less food remained to them. 

' Fla'vor, that quality of any ' F^m^ine, the want of sufficient 

thing which affects the smell or food. 

taste ; that which gives to any * S&riy, a darting or springing 

thing a very pleasant odor or taste. forth ; a marching of troops from a 

3 Qlare (glare), bright light. place to attack besiegers. 
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6. Meanwhile^ the enemy had grown more fierce without 
The heat was intense, and had dried up the brooks and springs 
in all the country about, so that the besiegers were becoming 
wild with thirst; it made them savager, and the commanding 
gSndral woijld lis^^n to no terms, but swore to destroy the city, 
and to put all the inhabitants, soldiers and old men, women and 
diildren, to the sword. 

7. But would it not be better thus to be killed outright than 
to suffer the slow death of famine ? Wolf thought of these 
things as he retAmed one day to his garden in the midst of the 
city, after a week of fighting with the enemy. In his absence 
the chfirries had ripened fast in the hot sun, and were now 
supgrb,^ fairly bursting with the red juice, and making one's 
mouth to water at the sight 

S. A sudden thought came into his head as he looked at his 
chfirries, and a hope sprang up that he might yet save his f51- 
low-townsmen. There was not a moment to lose, for twenty- 
four hours more of suffering would make the people delirious.^ 
He brought together all the children of the town, to the num- 
ber of three hundred, and had them dressed wholly in white. 
In those days, and in that country, the funeral processions were 
thus dressed. 

9, He brought them into his orchard and loaded each with 
a branch, heavy with rich, juicy cherries, and marshahng them, 
sent them out of the city, a feeble procession, to the camp of 
the enemy. The dying men and women filled the streets as the 
white-robed children passed through the gates and out into the 
country. 

10. The besieging general saw the procession drawmg near, 
concealed by the boughs they were carrying, and suspected 
some stratagem.^ Then he was told that they were the children 
of Hamburg, who had heard that he and his army were suffer- 
ing of thirst, and were bringing luscious cherries to quench it 
Thereat he was very angry, for he was of a cruel and violent 
nature, and said that they had come to mdck him, and he would 



^ Su perV, grand ; showy ; rich. ' StrSt'a i;$m, an artifice or trick 

* De Hr'i o^ deranged ; wan- by which some adv&ntage is ez' 
dering in mind. pected to be gained. 
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surely have them put to death before his eyes, even as he had 
Bworn he would do to all the people of the city. 

11. But when the procfission ^ came befSre him, and he saw 
the poor children, so thin, so pale, so worn out by hunger, the 
rough man^s heart was touched ; a spring of fatherly love, that 
had 15ng been choked up in him, broke forth ; he was filled 
with pity, and tears came into his eyes, and what the warriors 
of the town could not do, the peaceful children in white did — 
they vanquished^ the hard heart 

12. That evening the little chfirry-bearers returned to the 
city, and with them went a great procession of carts filled with 
provisions for the starving people; and the v6ry next day a 
treaty Of peace was signed. 

13. In memory of this event, the people of Hamburg still 
keep 6very year a festival, called the Feast of ChSrries ; when 
the children of the city, clad in white garments, march through 
the streets, holding green boughs, to which the people, coming 
out of their houses, hasten to tie bunches of cherries; only now 
the children are chubby and mfirry, and they eat the cherries 
themselves. 

V. 

87. THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET. 

HQi^ dear to this heart are the scenes of my childhood. 
When fond recollection presents them to view ! 
The orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled wild wood. 

And 6very loved spot which my infancy knew ; 
The wide-spreading pond, and the mill which stood by it. 

The bridge and the rock wh6re the cataract ^ fell ; 
The cot of my father, the dairy-house ^ nigh it. 

And e'en the rude bucket which hung in the well : 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 

The miiss-covered bucket, which hung in the well. 

, * Proceflsion (prosS^'un), a train ter over a steep overhanging place, 

ofpersonsoranimalsmovingin order. ^ Dai'ry-house, a house set apart 

^ Vanqoiflhed (yS,Dgk'wi^t), sub- for the management of milk, or in 

daed in battle ; beat in any contest. Tvhich milk, butter, and cheese are 

> O&t'a ract, a great fall of w§- kept 
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2. That mfiss-eovered vessel I hail aj & triJaaure, 

For 6fien, at noon, Vheii returned from the field, 
I found it tiie a6ur9e of an es'quijlte plSasure, 

The purest and eweetfist that nature can yield. 
How ardent I seized it, with hand§ tiiat were glowing: 

And quick to the White-pebbled bottom it fell ; 
Then soon, with the emblem ' of trgfli overflowing. 

And dripping with eoolnSss, it roje from the well: 

' Em'blBm, & fhiog Oiought to regent it. Water ig «&11ed the em'- 
regemble some other fhii^ in its 6i«» of truth be«aiige of ita «lear 
leading qualitieg, and so uged to rep- nesa and puiitjr. 
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The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket. 
The mdss-covered bucket &rose from the welL 

8. How sweet from the green mossy brim to receive it. 

As poised on the cArb it inclined to my lips ! 
Not a full blushing goblet ^ could tempt me to leave it. 

Though filled with the nectar ^ that Jupiter sips. 
And now, far removed from the loved situation, 

The tear of regret will intrusively ^ swell, 
As fancy reverts to my father's plantation,* 

And sighs for the bucket which hangs in the well: 
The old oaken bucket, the iron-bound bucket, 

The moss-covered bucket, which hangs in the welL 

VI. 

88^ THE OAK TREE. 

1. 

SING for the oak-tree, the monarch of the wood ! 
Sing for the oak-tree, that gr5w6th green and good ! 
That groweth broad and br&nching within the fSrest shade; 
That groweth now, and still shall grow when we are lowly laid! 

2. 

The oak-tree wa§ an acorn once, and fell upon the Sarth ; 
And sun and shower ndurished it, and gave the oak-tree birth : 
The little sprouting oak-tree ! two leaves it had at first. 
Till sun and shower nourished it, then out the branches bftrst 

S. 

The winds came and the rain fell ; the gusty tfimpest blew ; 
All, all were friends to the oak-tree, and 8tr6nger yet it grew. 
The boy that saw the acorn fall, he feeble grew and gray ; 
But the oak was still a thriving tree, and strengthened every day. 

* G^Vlet, a kind of cup or drink- or very delicious drink. 

ing vessel without a handle. ^ Intrusively (in tro'siv li), with- 

* NSc'tar, the drink of the hea- out invitation, right, or welcome, 
then gods, of whom Jupiter was the * Pl^n taction, a place planted, 
clxi^f or highest ; honey^ ; anjr sweet a lar^e cuUivat^4 ffHW. 
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Four centuries grows the oak-tree, nor does its verdure ^ fell ; 
Its heart is like the iron-wood, its bark like plaited mail. 
Kow cut us down the oak-tree, the monarch of the wood ; 
And of its timber stout and strdng we'll build a vessel good. 

5. 
The oak-tree of the fdrest both east and west shall fly ; 
And the blessings of a thousand lands upon our ship shall lie. 
She shall not be a man-of-war, nor a pirate shall she be ; 
But a ship to bear the name of Christ to lands beyond the se& 



♦•♦ 



SECTION XXII. 

I. 

89. HEROIJ^ES OF CHARITY. 

PART FIRST. 

DURING the late civil war, while one of the generals of the 
Union army was in command of the department at New 
Orleans, the Sisters of Charity made frequent applications to 
him for assistance. They were especially desirous to obtain 
provisions at what they termed " commissary prices '* — that is, 
at a reduction of one-third the amount which the same provi- 
sions would cdst at market rates. 

2. The principal demands were for ice, flour, beef, and cftflee, 
but mainly ice, a luxury ^ which only the Union forces could 
enjoy at any thing like a reasonable price. The hospitals were 
full of the sick and WQunded, of both the Federal and the Con- 
federate armies, and the charitable institutions of the city were 
taxed to the utmost in their Efforts to aid the sick and the 
suffering. 

3, Foremost among the volunteers for this duty stood the Sis- 
ters of Charity, Sisters of MCrcy, and Sisters of the Holy Crdss, 
who were busy day and night, never seeming to know fatigue. 



» V«Wl'w®i greenness. * I^uirary (liik'^u ri). 
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and overcoming eyery obstacle in the way of doing good — ob- 
stacles which would have completely disheartened less resolnte 
women, or those not trained in the school of patience, faith, and 
chanty, and where the first grand lesson learned is self-deniaL 

4. Of money thfire wa§ little, and food, fuel, and medicine 
were scarce and dear ; yet they never faltered, going on in the 
face of all difficulties, fhrgugh poverty, war, and unfriendly 
aspersions, never turning aside, never complaining, never de^ 
spdiring. No one will ever know the sublime courage of those 
lowly Sisters during the dark days of the Civil War. Only in 
that hour when the Judge of all mankind shall summon before 
Him the living and the dead, will they receive their trye re- 
ward, the crown everlasting, and the benediction, " Well done, 
good and faithful servant/' 

5. It was just a week before the Red Eiver campaign opened, 
when all was huiTy and activity fhrgughout the Department * 
of the Gulf, that the general, a stem, irascible ^ old dfficer of the 
regular army, sat at his desk in his 6ffice on Julia street, 
eArtly^ giving orders to subordinates, dispatching messengers 
hither and thither to every part of the city wh^re troops were 
stationed, and stiffly receiving such of his command as had 
important business to transact. 

6. In the midst of this unusual hiirry and preparation, the 
door noiselessly opened, and a humble Sister of Charity entered 
the room. A young lieutenant of the staff instantly arose, and 
deferentially* handed her a ch&ir, for those sombre ' gray gar- 
ments were respected even by those who had no reverence for 
the faith which they represented. 

7. The general looked up from his writing, and a frown of 
annoyance and displeasure gathered darkly on his brow. " Or- 
derly ! " The soldier on duty without the door, and who had 
admitted the Sister, faced about, saluted, and stood mute, 
awaiting the farther command of his chief. ** Did I not give 

orders that no one was to be admitted ? " — " Yes, sir, but '* 

— " When I say no one, I mean no one," thundered the general. 

8. The orderly bowed and returned to his post. He was too 

1 De part'ment, a military subdi- • Ourt'ly, briefly ; in few words, 
vision of a country. * D^f er ^n'tial ly, with respect. 

* X r^'pi Ijle^ easily made angry. * SQin'bre, dark ; gloomy. 
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wise a soldier to enter into explanations with so irritable a 
superior. All this time the patient Sister sat calm and still, 
waiting for the moment when she might speak and state the 
object of her mission. The general gave her the opportunity 
in the briefest manner possible. 

9, " Well, madame' ? '* She raised her eyes to his face, and 
the gaze was so pure, so saintly, so full of silent pleading, that 
the rough old soldier was touched in spite of himself. " We 
have a household of sick and wQunded whom we must cdre for 
in some way, and 1 came to ^k you the privilege, which I 
humbly beg you will not deny us, of obtaining ice and beef at 
commissary prices.*' 

10. The gentle, earnest pleading fell on d6af ears. " Always 
something," snarled the generaL " Last week it wa§ flour and 
ice ; to-day it is ice and beef ; to-mfirrow it will be cdflee and 
ice, I suppose, and all for a lot of rascally rebels, who ought to 
be shot instead of being niirsed back to life and treason." 

11. " General ! " — the Sister was majestic now — ^^ Federal or 
Confederate, I do not know. Protestant or Catholic, I do not 
ask. They are not soldiers when they come to us — they are 
simply suffering fellow-creatures. Rich or poor, of gentle or 
of lowly birth, it is not ours to inquire. Ununiformed, unarmed, 
sick and helpless, we ask not on which side they fought. Our 
work begins fiiter yours is done. Yours the carnage,^ ours the 
binding up of WQunds. Yours the battle, ours the duty of car- 
ing for the mangled ^ left behind on the field. Ice I want for 
the sick, the wgunded, the dying. I plead for all, 1 beg for all, 
I pray for all Gdd's poor, suffering creatures, wherever I may 
find them.'* 

12, " Yes, you can beg, I'll admit What do you do with all 
your beggings? It is always more, more, never enough !" 
With this, the general resumed his writing, thereby giving the 
Sister to understand that she was dismissed. For a moment 
her eyes fell, her lips trembled — it was a cruel taunt. Then 
the tremulous hands slowly lifted and folded tiglitly acrdss her 
breast, as if to still some heartache the unkind words had 
called up. V6ry low, and sweet, and Earnest was her reply. 



1 Q^nAf^e^ bloo<3lsUed ; slaughter. ' |iA£n'^led, W9un4§4i 
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II. 

90. HEROIJSrES OF CHARITY. 

PART SECOND. 

" T T 7HAT do we do with our beggings ? That is a hard 
V V question to ask of one whose way of life leads ever 
among the poor, the sorrowing, the unfortunate, the most 
wretched of mankind. Not on me is it wasted. I stand here 
in my Earthly all. What do we do with it ? Ah ! some day 
you may know." 

2. She t&rned away and left him, sad efface, heavy of heart, 
and her eyes misty with unshed tears. " Stay ! " The general's 
request was like a command. He could be stfirn, nay, almost 
r\jde, but he knew truth and worth when he saw, it, and he 
could be just. The Sister paused on the threshold, and for a 
minute nothing was heard but the rapid scratching of the gen- 
eral's pen. 

3. " There, madame, is your order on the commissary for ice 
and beef at army terms, good for three months. I do it for the 
sake of the Union soldiers who are, or may be, in your cdre. 
Don't come bothering me again. Good morning." 

i. In less than three weeks from that day the slaughter of 
the Eed Eiver campaign had been perfected, and there neared 
the city of New Orleans a steamer, flying that ominous ^ yellow 
flag which both armies alike respected and allowed to pass un- 
molested. Another and still another followed in her wake, and 
all the decks were covered with the wQunded and the dying. 

5. Among the desperately wounded was the general in com- 
mand of the department. He was borne from the steamer to 
the waiting ambulance,^ writhing in anguish from the pain of 
his bleeding limb, which had been torn by a shell ; and when 
they asked where he wished to be taken, he feebly moaned : 
'*Any where, it matters not. Where I can die in peace." 

6. So they took him to the Hotel Dieu, a noble and beautiful 
hospital in charge of the Sisters of Charity. The limb was am- 

' Om'i nous, foreboding evil. veying the wQunded from the bat- 

^ Am'bu lance, a vehicle for con- tie-field. 
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putated, and t]i£rc he was nursed for weeks thrgugh the agony 
of the surgical operation, the fever, the wild delirium, and for 
many days no one could tell whether life or death would be the 
yictor. But who was the faithful nurse, ever at his bedside, 
ever watchful of his smallest needs? Why, only "one of the 
Sisters." 

7. At last life triumphed, reason returned, and with it much 
of the old, abrupt manner. The general awoke to find a face 
not altogether unknown bending over him, and to feel a p&ir 
of skillful hands arranging a bandage, wet in ice-cold water, 
around his throbbing temples, where the mad pain and aching 
had so long held sway. He was better now, though still very 
weak ; but his mind was clear, and he could think calmly and 
connectedly of all that had taken place since the fatal battle 
which had so nearly taken his life, and had left him at best but 
a mutilated remnant of his former self. 

8. Yet he was thankful it was no worse — that he had not 
been killed outright In like degree he was grateful to those 
who had nursed him so tenderly and faithfully, especially the 
gray-robed woman, who had become almost angelic in his eyes ; 
and at last he expressed his gratitude in his own peculiar way 
Looking intently at the Sister, as if to get her features well 
fixed in his memory, he said; "Did you get the ice and 
beef?" 

9. The Sister started. The question was so dirSct and unex- 
pected. Surely her patient must be on the high road to recov- 
ered health. ** Yes," she replied simply, but with a kind glance 
of her soft eyes that spoke eloquently her thanks " And your 
name is " " Sister Frances." 

10. '' Well, then. Sister Frances, I am glad you got the 
things — glad I gave you the order. I think I know now what 
you do with your beggings — I comprehend something of your 
work, your charity, your religion, and I hope to be better for 
the knowledge. I owe you a debt I can never repay, but you 
will try to believe that I am deeply grateful for all your great 
goodness and ceaseless cdre." 

Ih " Nay, you owe me nothing ; but to Him whose cr5ss I 
bear, and in whose lowly footsteps I try to follow, you owe a 
debt of gratitude unbounded. To His infinite mercy I com- 
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mend you. It matters not for the body ; it is that sacred mys- 
tery, the immortal soul, that I would save. My work here is 
done. I leave you to the c&re of others. Farewell." The door 
softly opened and closed, and he saw Sister Frances no more. 

12. Two months afterward she received a letter, sent to the 
care of the Mother Superior, enclosing a check for one thous- 
and dollars. At the same time the general took occasion to 
remark that he wished he were able to make it twice the 
amount, since he knew by experience " what they did with the 
beggings." 

III. 

91. THE LITTLE HERO OF HAARLEM. 

AT an €arly period in the histdry of Holland, a boy, who is 
L the hero ^ of the following naiTative, was born in Haar- 
lem, a town remarkable for its variety of fortune in war, but 
happily still more so for its manufactures and inventions in 
peace. 

2. His father wa§ a sluicer — that is, one whose employment 
it was to open and shut the sluices, or large oak gates, which, 
placed at certain regular distances, close tlie entrances of the 
canals, and secure Holland from the danger to which it seems 
exposed — of finding itself under water, rather than above it. 

3. When water is wanted, the sluicer raises the sluices more 
or less, as required, and closes them again carefully at night; 
otherwise the water would flow into the canals, overflow them, 
and.inundate^ the whole country. Even the little children in 
Holland are fully aware of the importance of a punctual dis- 
charge of the sluicer's duties. 

4. The boy was about eight years old when, one day, he asked 
permission to take some cakes to a poor blind man, who lived 
at the other side of the dike.^ His father gave him leave, but 
charged him not to stay too late. 



'ro, a great warrior ; tlie ^ Dike, a mound of earth thrown 
chief person in a story. up to prevent low lands from being 

' In &i'dat©, cover vnth water. overflowed ; a ditcli. 
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The pain became still greater, still harder to be4r, but still the 
boy mo?ed not. 

13, Tears rolled down his cheeks, as he thought of his father, 
of his mother, of his little bed, where he might now be sleep- 
ing so soundly, but still the little fallow stirred not ; for he 
knew that did he remove the small slender finger which he had 
opposed to the escape of the water, not only would he himself 
be drowned, but his father, his brothers, his neighbors — ^nay. 
the whole village. 

H, We know not what faltering ^ of purpose, what momen- 
tary failure of courage there might have been during that 16ng 
and terrible night ; but certain it is that at daybreak he was 
found in the same painful position by a priest, returning from 
an attendance on a death-bed, who, as he. advanced, thought he 
heard groans, and bending over the dike, discovered a child 
kneeling on a stone, writhing from pain, and with pale face and 
tearful eyes. 

15, " Why, dear child," he exclaimed,^ " what are you doing 
there ?" — "I am hindering the water from running out," was 
the answer, in perfect simplicity, of the child, who, during that 
whole night, had been evincing ^ such heroic fortitude * and 
undaunted * courage. 

16, The Muse ^ of history, too 6Uen blind to true glcry, has 
handed down to posterity many a warrior, the destroyer of 
thousands of his ffillow-men — she has left us in ignorance of 
this real little hero of Haarlem, 

1 Faltering (f§]'ter ing), falling to bear pain or disappointment with- 

short ; trembling ; hesitation. out murmuring or discouragement. 

^ XS i^c'ing, showing clearly. ^ Undaunted (on dant'ed), brave; 

* For'ti tnde, that strength of fearless, 

mind which enables one to meet dan- ^ Muse, one of the nine goddesses 

ger with coolness and firmness, or of history, poetry, painting, &c. 
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SECTION XXIII. 

I. 

92. FIRST IMPEESSIOJV OF A STAR. 

SHE had been told that G6d made all the stars 
That twinkled up in heaven, and now she stdbd 
Watching the coming of the twilight on, 
As if it w6re a new and perfect world. 
And this were its first eve. 

2. She stood 3,16ne 

By the low window, with the silken lash 
Of her s6ft eye upraised, and her sweet mouth 
Half parted with the new and strange delight 
Of beauty that she could not comprehend, 
And had not seen before. 

S. The p6rplc folds 

Of the low sunset clouds, and the blue sky 
That looked so still and delicate above, 
Filled her young heart with gladness, and the eve 
Stole on with its deep shadows, and she still 
Stood looking at the west with that half smile, 
As if a pleasant thought were at her heart. 

^. Presently, in the edge of the last tint 
Of sunset, where the blue was melted in 
To the faint golden mSllown5ss, a star 
Stood suddenly. A laugh of wild delight 
Bftrst from her lips, and putting up her hands. 
Her simple thought broke forth expressively — 
."Father ! dear father ! God has made a Star !" 

11. 

93. THE STARS. 

No cloud obscures the summer sky. 
The moon in brightness walks on high, 
And, set in 5,zure,^ every star. 
Shines, a pure gem of heaven, afar ! 



' Azure (azh'er), light-blue ; sky-colored. 
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f . Child of the 6arCh ! Oh, lift thy glance 
To ydn bright firmament's ^ expanse I 
The glories of its realms explore, 
And gaze, and w6nder, and d,d6re I 

5. Doth it not speak to e^ery sense 
The marvels of Omnipotence ? 
See'st thou not th^re the Almighty^s name 
Inscribed in characters of flame ? 

J^. Count o'er those lamps of quenchless light, 
That sparkle fhrgugh the shades of night ; 
Behold them ! Can a mortal boast 
. To number that celestial- host ? 

5. Mark well each little star, whose rays 
In distant splendor meet thy gaze ; 
Each is a world, by God sustained, 
Who from eternity hath reigned. 

6. What then art thou ! 0, child of clay 1 
Amid creation's grandeur, say ? 

E'en as an insect, on the breeze, 
E'en as a dewdrop, Idst in seas ! 

7. Y6t fear thou not ; the Sovereign ^ hand. 
Which spread the ocean and the land, 
And hung the rolling spheres in &ir, 
Hath e'en for thee a Father's cdre. 

8. Be thou at peace ! — the all-seeing eye, 
Pervading* garth, and air, and sky, 

The searching glance which none may flee, 
Is still, in mfircy, tiinied on thee. 

III. 

94. WHOM SHALL WE THAJfK. 

E came bounding along from his play, and while he held 
his hands under the spout, his companion pumped 



H 



' Fir^ma ment, the region of the air ; heavenly, 
air ; the sky or heavens. * Sovereign (sttv'er in), above all 

'' Celestial (se lest' yal), beldng- others ; highest in power, 
log, or relating, to the regions of * Per vad'ing |)&s8ing QirQngh. 
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vigorously at the handle. The sparkling w§ter streamed 
fhrgugh his fingers, but he caught enough to cool his rosy, 
heated face. 

2, He was a polite little fellow ; so, after he had satisfied his 
thirst, he prettily raised his hat from his head and said, ^^I 
thank you, Mr. Pump, and I shall be glad to shake hands with 
you frequently." 

S, Now, if the pump had been as polite as the boy, and could 
have spoken, it would have said, " Yqu are perfectly welcome, 
my little gentleman, but I am not the one to thank. I could 
not have done any thing for you if it had not been for the 
bright water." 

-4. " well then," the bright little fellow might reply, " I will 
try my manners once more. Here it goes, then," (and he raises 
his cap) "for the water. Thanks to you, cool water, for the 
good you have done me!" — "O no," says the water, "don't 
thank me ; for what could I have done, had it not been for the 
spring up on the hill-side, that constantly sends its stream 
down into my bo§om ?" 

5. "Here's to the spring, then; for thanks do not cdst any 
thing, and they make us feel better. Thanks to the spring 
that gushes^ up day and night with sweet waters!" — "Don't 
thank me, my little man," the spring sings with silvery music 
from the shaded delP on the side of the hill — "don't thank 
me; for what good could I do without the dews and the rains? 
I should be as dry as tlie b&re rock, in a short time, if it were 
not for these." 

6. " I am not to be discouraged. It is pleasant work to thank 
such good friends ; so I will keep on. Thanks to you, summer 
rains and dews!" — "0, no, don't thank us," thundered a full, 
dark cloud that was just gathering over the hill, and ready to 
ampty its treasures into the bubbling spring. What should we 
do if the sun did not draw up moisture from the sea every 
beautiful day, and pour it, drop by drop, into our cup ? " 

7. " Then thanks be given to the ten thousand arms of the 
sun, pumping daily out of the depths of the sea." The eye of 
the sun flashed^ like lightning as he said, "Not me! Don't 

^ Gush, to break forth with some ^ D^U, a vaUey or ravine, 
degree of yiolence. > Flashed, sent forth a ray of light. 
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thank me. What co^ld I do, with all my steam-gngme;, were 
it not for the broad and deep oceans ^ into which I drop my 
suction-hose ? " 

8, "Thanks, then, to the mighty seas!" and the cap rises 
slowly again, as the solemn chant from the neighboring shore 
reaches tlie ear of the listening boy. "Not unto me!" with a 
deep, melodious 2 tone, comes back the voice from the surround- 
ing sea ? " Who hdllowed out in the fiarth the mighty depths 
in which I lie ? 

d. "Who measured out the elements^ that form my drops, 
and made them to flow so lovingly together? Who sprinkled 
among them the salt to preserve them from corruption, and 
who freshens and sweetens them before they reach your lips ? 
If you know, listening lad, who did this, thank Him ! " — " It is 
G6d!" quietly whispers the subdued* boy. "I thank Thee, 
Maker of all things and Giver of every good and perfect gift, 
for the cooling waters I have tasted." 

10. Let us ever recollect then, dear young readers, from whom 
all our blessings come; and as we are so ready to thank, and 
take so much pleasure in thanking, those that bestow gifts 
upon us, let ns never forget the Hand that opens to supply all 
our wants. Wliatsoever we do, whether we eat or drink, let us 
do all to tlie glory of God. 

IV. 

95. THE STRAY SUKBEAM. 

CHILD. 

AH I little sunbeam sporting here, 
xjl I love to see you smile ; 
It makes this gloomy room appear 

A pleasant spot the while. 

2, Oh ! how Fd love like you to be, 
With not a thdught of c&re, 

* Ocean (y^un), that immense ' ZH'e ments, the parts into which 

body of salt water amidst which the a compound thing may be separated, 

lands of this world are placed. ^ Sub dued^, impressed bj a mail' 

' Me 15' di ous, musicaL ifestation of power. 



THE STRAY SUNBEAM. 



SUNBEAM. 

S. I am no idler, tittle one, 

Though seeraing so to yon, 

For every day flie t&sk ig done, 

Whi«fh I am given to do. 

4. I rije at dawn and tfll tbe lark, 
"Tig time his hymn to siog ; 
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Or, o'er the sea to wave-tdssed bark, 
I hopeful message bring. 

5, In lonely cell I rest awhile, 

An erring one to cheer, ' 
Perchance the only one to smile. 
Or light the gloom that's there. 

6, And when the winter's chilly hours 

Pass weepingly away, 
I dance among the falling showers, 
To make e'en them seem gay. 

7, But when the spring with s6ng and danca 

Sweeps down o'er hill and plain, 
Then, then, awakened by my glance. 
The flowers bloom again. 

8, So, little one, you now can see. 

My time 's not passed in vain; 
I do what G6d doth bid me do ; 
Can you, too, say the same ? 

CHILD. 

9, No, no, I never knew before. 

That life's not all for play; 
I thank you, sunbeam, o'er and o'er. 
For what you've taught to-day. 



-•"•-^ 



^ SECTION XXIV. 

I. 

96. APPLES. 

STRAWBERRIES, ris/^berries, cherries, mulberries, peaches, 
plums, pe&rs, high and low blackberries, thimbleberries, 
blueberries, huckleberries — every fruit, indeed, except the 
grape— might all better be spdred than the hfin^st, sound, 
ruddy apple. They are the delight of an hour — the fleeting 



decoration' of a week, or h fflrtnight,' or of a moiiOi. They 
play exquisitely' into eadh other'5 handstand wreathe the sum- 
mer witji eontinuous^ variety and delicate gust." 

S. But the apple i§ k lasting plCasiire, It 15 for iiU the year. 
It ^Trelej the months. Yon may eat russets up. to Ihe day when 
the new apples appear. A§ the apple ig the most ancient, so 
it ig the most royal of frtiits. It never die|. 

S. The stfirdy* fruit, delicious in flavor and M&pted to every 
want, ij euriously ehsraeteristie of the farmer, who surrounds 
his plaije with its stiff and un^apely troeg, and generally leaves 
them to wres/le with the weather ag they diooge ; but, despite 

> DSc' o ra'tion, Hiat Whidh ig satisfj ; wit^ perfeetion. 

added by way of ornament, or to 'Ooo Un'u ofls, wiHiont break 

give beanty. or stop. 

* Fortnight (fSrt' nit). > Oust, l^e eenee or enjoyment of 

' Exquisitely (Pks' kwi zU II). tasting ; reli^, 

very ni^ly ; in i. v/ay to pleage and ' Sturdy (ster'dl), hiudy ; strong. 
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his neglect, expects that they will pour ro§y plenty into hift 
b&sket^ in the sdft Indian-summer days. Is his seeming neglect 
6nly the confidence of experience, after all ? If it be so, how 
can he look into his orchard without blushing? What a 
pathetic ^ sfirmon is each of those uncomfortable trees ! 

4. No wonder he hangs his head as he passes by, and scolds 
his teams, and screams to them that he may not hear the stilly 
small voice of the apple tree ! " Halloo ! " it whispers to him, as 
the wind rustles fhrgugh the leaves, "you are a pretty hard- 
looking customer, as I am. We are both planted on this poor 
hillside, and we must both grow and bedr as we best can. 

5. " Why don't you do to others as you would be done to ? 
Why should I be m5ss-bound ? Why should you leave me to 
choke with caterpillars, and 16ng in vain to have the band of 
garth loosened around my feet ? Why not wash me once in a 
while, and dry me with a scraper ? I should be all the better 
for it, and so would you. Don't scream so noisily to those 
oxen, but hear what I say, and do what I ask." 

6. It is the most generous and unselfish of the fruits, con- 
sidering how valuable it is. The huckleberry and the black- 
berry are honest fruits too. The firm, hard, black huckleberry, 
v6ry different from the blueberry, which is a pretty, s5ft, false 
branch of the family, is as m5d6st and generous in its sphere, 
perhaps, as the apple. But its time is short ; and although the 
homeliest of berries, it is as capricious ^ as a beauty. 

7. The trailing arbutus, the earliest and one of the loveliest 
of wild-flowers, has the same mingling of humility and caprice. 
It runs under the old moist leaves of last year — the most 
mouldy and old-fashioned society ; but it takes dainty little &irs, 
and will not show its face upon rich and high-bred uplands, 
even when they are in the immediate neighborhood. So the 
huckleberry bestows itself profusely ^ upon the most barren pas- 
tures ; but when you go to find it a few fields 6ff, and apparently 
upon the same kind of soil, the whim has seized it and it will 
not be found. 



* Pa thSt'ic, affecting or moving change one's mind Mten and end- 
tender feelings, as pity or grief. denly ; changeable. 
' Capricious (kfi pri^'us), apt to * Pro fase'ly, in great plenty. 
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9. Let the sluggards ^ go to the ant But the rest of us will 
l^aru of the apple. Of the most ancient and honorable ancestry, 
how humble it is ! Under what a plain homespun coat it hides 
its perennial 2 sweetness and exhaustl^ss virtue! Take dia- 
monds and gold if you will, Mother Nature, but spAre us tho 
kindly apple ! 



n. 

97. THE FIRST OF VIRTUES. 

MOTHER Marie- Aimee ^ de Blonay, an intimate friend of 
Sfc. Jane Frances de Chantal,* and one of the first sisters 
in the Order of the Visitation, experienced from her infancy 
the happy effects of devotion to the Blessed Virgin. 

2. She was yet in her cradle, when her mother, dying, placed 
her under the protection of the Mother of God and of St. Anne. 
Having attained to years of discr^'tion, she endeavored to show 
herself a true child of Mary by 6Ueu. retiring into a little 6ra- 
tory * to invoke her. 

3, Mary, on her part, deigned to become the Mother and 
Mistress of this devout child, and herself instructed her in the 
practice of the virtues she afterwards displayed so eminently. 

4* On one occa'§ion, being then fifteen, Marie-Aimee went 
to church for Vespers, and felt rather annoyed at having to give 
place to a lady owning an estate which had once belonged to 
her own auQ^stors. Not choosing to walk behind this lady on 
issuing from the church, she remained on her knees, and 
chanced to fall asleep. 



^ Sliig'gard, a person who is lazy and died at Moulins, Dec. 13, 1641. 

and idle from habit. Together with St. Francis de Sales, 

' Per Sn' ni al, flirgugh or be- she founded the Order of the Visita- 

yond a year; hence, l&sting for all tion. She was canonized in 1769, 

time. and her feast is celebrated on the 

' Marie-Aimee (Ma re' A ma'). 21 st of August. 

* Jane Frances Fremiot, Baron- ^ Or' a 15 ry, a small room or 

ees de Ch&ntal) was born at Dijon, chapel set apart for private devo* 

France, on the 23d of January, 1573, tions. 
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5. In a dream she then peioeived onr Blessed Lady^ escorted ^ 
by a noble company of virgins^ going np to the Temple. Im- 
mediately she rose to join the heavenly company ; but it seemed 
to her that the Blessed Virgin rebuked her, and said, in a tone 
of severity : " You are not little enough to serve me, who chose 
to be as one rejected in the House of God." 

6. Having said, this, Mary turned and ascended the steps 
leading to the Temple, leaving on each of her footsteps, in 
large lettera of gold, the name of a virtue, the first of which 
was Humility, and the last, Charity. 

7. Having gained the highest step, she disappeared, leaving 
Marie- Aimee heartily ashamed of her vanity, and fully deter- 
mined to apply herself to the attainment of humility, which 
she now understood to be the foundation of all perfection. 

III. 

98. TOO LATE. 

TOO late! — is the cry, and each light little word 
Forms as weighty a sentence as ever was h6ard 1 
Too late at the school, or too late at the chArch — 
Too late for yQur mates — ^ygu are left in the lArch ; 
They are all g5ne a-fishing, with tackle and bait ; 
And you're left behind, all thrgugh being too late. 

2. There is something quite wr6ng when you're always too late. 
You must surely arouse from such indolent state ; 

Too late at your work ! like a sluggard you've dozed. 
Too late at the shop ! for the shutters are closed — 
Through your work you may shuffle,^ but do estimate 
The 15ss you sustain through thus being too late. 

3. Some people through life everlastingly dally — 
There's that lazy boy — Tom, and that sleepy girl — Sally. 



1 Eb cdrt' ed, accompaDied as a ' Es' ti mate, to form an opinioi 
nark of honor or ceremony. of the value of anything. 

> Shtirfle, struggle ; scramble. 



SOMEBODY. t/f.1 

Whatever they engage in, they're sure to get warning. 
Because they will not rise betimes in the morning ; 
If six is her hour, she slumbers till eight. 
And he at his work is forever too late. 

;. We pArchase a ticket a joArney to take 
For a day's recreation to mountain or lake-^ 
But we just miss the train, for away it has started. 
And friends with dear friends have pressed hands and de- 
parted ; 
So we turn from the platform, myself and my mate. 
Disappointed and vexed at our being too late. 

6. We send out our man with a letter to post — 
'Tis an urgent despatch to some far distant coast ; 

But he meets with a friend; they just go to "The Cup," 
And they laugh, and they chat, and they smoke, and they sup, 
And the beer and tobacco so muddle his pate. 
He forgets all about it until it's too late. 

Q. Employ well your time, both each hour and each day. 
For the moments, like shadows, are passing away; 
Be earnest and punctual, and try, if you can. 
To be some time beforehand : it is a good plan ; 
Whatever your business, profession, or state, 
Mark strictly the time, and do not be too late. 

7. Many warnings we've all had to tArn and repent, 
And begin a new life with a goodly intent ; 

But those shuflling words, " I will do it to-mflrrow," 
VSry 5K«n bring trouble, and trouble brings sorrow } 
For many a one, it is grievous to state 
Has died a sad death through repenting too l^t^ 

IV. 

99. SOMEBODY. 

THERE'S a meddlesome " Somebody " going about, 
And playing his pranks, but we can't find him out ? 
He's up stdirs and down stairs from morning till night; 
And always in mischief j but Qever in sight, 
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£. The rogues I have read of, in s6ng or in tale, 
Are caught at the end, and conducted to jail ; 
But " Somebody's'' tracks are all covered so well. 
He never has seen the inside of a cell. 

3. Our young folks at home, at all seasons and times, 
Are rehearsing 1 the roll* of " Somebody's" crimes ; 
Or, f&st as their feet and their tongues can well run^. 
Gome to tell the last deed the sly scamp has done. 

^ " * Somebody ' has tak^n my knife," one will say ; 
'* ^ Somebody ' has carried my pencil &way ; " 
*^' Somebody' has gdne and thrown down all the blocks;'' 
" ' Somebody ' ate up all the cakes in the box." 

5. It is " Somebody" breaks all the pitchers and plates. 
And hides the boys' sleds, and runs 6ff with their skates. 
And tftrns on the wftter, and tumbles the beds. 

And steals all the pins, and melts all the dolls' heads. 

6, One night a dull sound, like the thump of a head. 
Announced that one youngster wa§ out of his bed ; 
And he said, hiilf asleep, when asked what it meant, 
*' ' Somebody ' is pushing me out of the tent ! " 



7. Now, if these high crimes of *^ Somebody " don't cease, 
We must summon in the detective ^ police ; * 

And they, in their wisdom, at once will make known. 
The culprit beldngs to no house but our own. 

8. Then should it t6rn out, after all, to be tnje. 

That our young folks themselves are "Somebody" too. 
How queer it would look, if we saw them all go 
Marched 6ff to the station-house, six in a row ! 

1 Rehearsing (re hers' ing), re- in, uncovering, bringing to light, or 

citing ; repeating ; telling. finding out. 

« R511, a piece of writing which * Police (po lSs')> * body of ftffi- 

may be roUed up ; a list. cere whose duty it is to keep good or- 

» Pe t^ct'ive, fitted for, or skilled der^nddiscover and prevent wr5ng§. 
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100. MOJn^REAL TWEJ^TY YEARS AGO. 

WHATEVER amusement or pleasure we might have 
found in the all but matchless scenery of the Hudson, 
dullness and dejection settled down on us lone wanderers when, 
at Troy, we exchanged the cheerful, airy deck of one of its best 
steamers for the dreary pen called a can^l-boat. 

2. We moderns may smile with pity at the cumbrous stage- 
coaches of a by-gone day, but what was their tedium * to that 
of the canal-boat? True, it is one of the safest of all convey- 
ances, and many thousands of valuable lives would probably 
have been saved to society, even within the last few years, 
had human science never gone bey5nd them. Still, we must 
admit that their slowness was intolerable. 

3. If ever any human being was sick with weariness it was 
my poor self during the twenty-four hours, I think it was, that 
it took us to go from Troy to Whitehall The country through 
which we travelled had little to interest a stranger, and the 
weather was of that kind that depresses both mind and body, 
dull, gray, and sultry. Oh ! that weary journey! what a leaden 
hue it wears away back among the numerous and varied scenes 
of my past life ! 

i. Happily, we were soon to have a change. At Whitehall 
we got on board a trim and tasteful steamer to make the voyage 
of Lake Ohamplain, and it was life to find ourselves once more 
afloat on a broad, clear sheet of water with a brisk autumn 
breeze stirring its surface, the Green Mountains of Vermont 
and the far-off Highlands of New York on either side. 

6. The scenery of Lake Champlain is vSry fine, especially as 
we approach the Canadian frontier,^ where it begins to narrow 
in, and its picturesque aspect was peculiarly cheering to my 
dejected mind. The rich, many-colored woods, and towering 
crags, and silvery waters of that lovely lake went far to give us 
a favorable impression of Canada. 

Te' di um, tiresomeness. try which fronts or faces another 

' yVJJnt' ier^ that part of a coun- Qountry. 
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6. About two hours ride from St John's — a town situate at 
the northern extremity of Lake Champlain — brought us to the 
village of La Prairie, in the most sedate, ambling, quiet railroad 
cars we ever set foot in — a perfect match for the Troy and 
Whitehall packet, if ever there was one to be found following 
in the wake of an iron horse. 

7. From La Prairie we crossed the St. Lawrence River in a 
ferry-boat, where I took my seat on the side facing the northern 
bank of the great river, looking eagerly towards the city which 
was, for the present, at least, to be my home in the New World. 
As we approached, it presented a strange and foreign aspect, 
yet the picture was a fine one and very striking to one who 
saw it, as I did, for the first time. 

8. Stretching far and away along the margin of the river lay 
the fair city of Montreal, the chosen city * of Mary, with its tin 
roofs reflecting the midday sun, a stately mountain, wooded to 
the summit, rearing its giant bulk behind for great part of the 
city's length. 

9. Grandly conspicuous about the center rose two massive 
and square Gothic towers, crenelated,^ and surmounted by 
graceful minarets^ at every corner. This, my heart told me, 
was a Catholic church, most probably dedicated to the Mother 
of Christians. So uplifted was I at the thought, that it was 
with an anxious heart I asked a gentleman, whom I judged to 
to be a priest, what noble building that was. 

10. He told me it was the church of Notre Dame (Our Lady), 
commonly called the French Church! Also, that it was built 



1 Chosen Oity of Mary. The tion, whose plan was to hoild upon 

orisinal name of Montreal was ViUe the Isle of Montreal a town which 

Marie, or "City of Mary." The should be at once a home for the 

French Company of Montreal was missions, a defence a^inst the sav- 

founded in 1636, " for the conversion ages, and a center of commerce for 

of the savages and the maintenance the neighboring people,which should 

of the Catholic religion in Canada," be consecrated to the most holy Vir- 

Five priests, at the head of whom gin, and be called ViUe Marie. 

was M. Olier, the founder of St. Sol- ' OrSn'el at ed, indented op ftip- 

pice, a cardinal, a duchess, two nished with battlements, 

dukes, twelve noblemen, and a Sis- ' MJn' a rets, slender, lofty tu^ 

ter of Charity formed the a^socia- rets, or little tpweTs, 
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by the Seminary of Saint Sulpice, and was considered one of 
the finest specimens of church architecture in America, being 
built on the model of some of the grand old cathedrals of 
Europe. 

11, " Thank God ! ^^ I fervently exclaimed. The good priest 
looked at me, and a benevolent smile lit up his dark, sun- 
browned features, " So, my dear young lady, you have a dif- 
ferent feeling in regard to ydnder towers from that expressed 
by a reverend gentleman who, crossing here from the States, as 
we are now, and struck by the noble aspect of the church, 
asked, like you, what towers those were. On being told, he 
raised his hands and eyes in pious hdrror, and, with a deep 
groan, ejaculated — * Alas ! alas ! the horns of Babylon ! ' " 

12, My brother then joined us, and we three conversed to- 
gether during the short remainder of our stay on the ferry-boat. 
The cordial welcome of this good gentleman when we landed 
on the wh^rf was very cheering to us. 

13, It is not without justice that Montreal is called the Rome 
of America, for, indeed, it is a city of Catholic associations, of 
Catholic institutions, and, to a great extent, of Catholic morals. 
Besides the great church of Notre Dame and our own St. Pat- 
rick's, which occupies one of the noblest sites in the vicinity, 
there are churches of every size, many of them vSry fine spec- 
imens of art. 

H. No city that I know of has so many religious confrater- 
nities as Montreal, and, on the Sunday within the octave of 
Corpus Christi, when the Catholic people walk in procession 
through the streets of the city in honor of the Blessed S&cra- 
ment, it is consoling, and, at the same time, surprising, to see 
the vast number of persons of both sexes who bel6ng to these 
sodalities. 

15. Besides the different confraternities of Our Lady estab- 
lished in the various churches, there are societies in honor of 
many of the Saints. First and greatest of these is the St. John 
the Baptist Society, the n&tional one of the French Canadians; 
also the St. Patrick^s Society, comprising a large number of the 
Irishmen of the city, — then there are the St. Michael's, and the 
St Joseph's Society, that of the Holy Family, and of the Bonne 
Mort, or Happy Death. 
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16. I happened to be present one morning in the parish 
chorch at an early Mass. It was the last Snnday of March, 
and the entire Society of St. Joseph — consisting chiefly of 
young men and boys — sang during the service, with true devo- 
tional feeling, several hymns proper to the occasion. Never 
did I hear music with more real pleasure than those sacred 
melodies sung with such simple fervor, by so fuU a choir of 
male voices, all apparently well trained in church music. 

17. What was still more touching was to see all the young 
men receiving Holy Communion, and that with the most edify- 
ing piety and recollection. Happy are they who thus remem- 
ber their Creator in the days of their youth ! Happy, too, the 
city whose young men enroll themselves under the banners of 
the Saints, for, faithful as they must be to their religious 
duties, they can not fail to be good and useful citizens. 

18. On another occasion, when I went to Vespers at Notre 
Dame, I was surprised to see a large number of those present 
provided with 16ng wax tapers. While thinking what this 
might mean, the service was drawing to a close, and persons 
began to move through the aisles, lighting the tapers in the 
long rows of pews. 

19. In a very few minutes the vast church, with its two tiers 
of galleries, was twinkling all over with star-like lights, which 
were kept burning during the Benediction of the Blessed Sac- 
rament. The spectacle was rare and very beautiful, but it puz- 
zled me no little at the time. I afterwards learned that it was 
the monthly assembly of the Society of La Bonne Mort — 
Happy Death, 

20. Such scenes are only to be witnessed in Catholic coun- 
tries, and they go far to make us forget that we live in an age 
of so-called Reason, not of Faith. It is good for us to see 
them, at times, to remind us that the world is not all absorbed 
by the cold materialism of what is called Modem Pr5gress ; 
that the truths of Faith are still believed on earth — that the 
garden of religion still bears the richest flowers of piety and 
devotion* 
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SECTION XXV. 

I. 

101. THE WIJfDY MIGHT 



A 



LOW 1 and aloof,2 
Over the roof. 
How the midnight tempests howl ! 
With a dreary^ voice, like the dismal* tune 
Of wolves that bay ** at the desert moon ; 
Or whisfle and shriek 
ThrQugh limbs that creak. 
« Tu-who ! Tu-whit ! " 
They cry, and flit, 
« Tu-whit ! Tu-who !" like the solemn owll 

2. Alow and aloof. 
Over the roof. 

Sweep the moaning winds llmain. 
And wildly dash 
The elm and ash 
Clattering on the window sash 
With a clatter and patter. 

Like hail and rain. 
That well might shatter 
The dusky pane 1 

3. Alow and aloof. 
Over the roof. 

How the tempests swell and roar ! 

Though no foot is astir. 

Though the cat and the clir 
Lie dozing ai5ng the kitchen floor. 

There are feet of dir 

On Sv^ry stAir — 

ThrQugh every hall ! 



* A low', in a low place, or a lower * Drear' J", causing sad or lonely 

part. feelings. 

s Aloof (S. Igf ), at a small dis- * Dis'mal, dark ; sorrowful ; sad. 

tance ; apart. ^ BSy, bark, as a dog at his game; 
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Through each gusty door 
There's a jostle and bus/le^ 
With a silken rus/le 
Like the meeting of guests at a festiyal I 

4. Alow and aloof^ 

Over the roof, 
How the stormy tempests swell 1 

And make the vane 

On the spire complain ; 
They heave at the steeple with might and main. 

And biirst and sweep 

Into the belfry, on the bell ! 
They smite it so hard,- and they smite it so well. 

That the sexton tdsses his arms in sleep, 
And dreams he is ringing a funeral knell ! 

11. 

102, HOW TEE WATER COMES DOWJV 

HERE it comes sparkling. 
And thfire it lies darkling. 
Here smoking and frothing. 
Its tumult and wrath in, 
It has/cns &16ng, conflicting, strdng ; 
Now striking and raging. 
As if a war waging. 
Its caverns and rocks &m6ng. 

2. Ri§ing and leaping. 
Sinking and creeping. 
Swelling and flinging. 
Showering and springing. 
Eddying and whisking. 
Spouting and frisking. 
Timing and twisting 

Around and around ; 
Collecting, disjecting,^ 

With Sndl^ss rebound ; 



* XAb jdct^ing. throwing apart ; scattering. 
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Smiting and fighting, 
A sight to delight in, 
Confounding, astounding, 
Dizzying and deafening the eai* with its sound. 

S, Receding and speeding, 
And shocking and rocking. 
And darting and parting, 
And threading and spreading, 
And whizzing and hissing. 
And dripping and skipping. 
And brightening and whitenings 
And quivering and shivering, 
And hitting and splitting, 
And shining and twining, 
And rattling and battling, 
And shaking and quaking, 
And pouring and roaring, 
And waving and raving, 

4« And tdssing and crdssing. 
And flowing and growing. 
And running and stunning. 
And hurrying and skurrying. 
And glittering and flittering, 
And gathering and feathering, 
And dinning and spinning. 
And foaming and roaming, 
And dropping and hopping. 
And working and jerking. 
And guggling and struggling. 
And heaving and cleaving, 
And thundering and floundering, 

5. And falling and crawling and sprawling, 
And driving and riving and striving. 
And sprinkling and twinkling and wrinkling. 
And sounding and bounding and rounding, 
And bubbling and troubling and doubling, 
Dividii^ and gliding and sliding. 
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And grumbling and rambling and tumblings 
And clattering and battering and shattering. 

6. And gleaming and streaming and steaming and beaming. 
And rushing and flashing and brushing and gashing. 
And flapping and rapping and clapping and slapping. 
And ciirling and whirling, and piirling and twirling. 

7. Retreating and meeting and beating and sheeting. 
Delaying and straying and playing and spraying, 
Advancing and prancing and gUncing and dancing. 
Recoiling, turmoiling, and toiling Imd boiling, 

And thumping and plumping and bumping and jumping, 
And dashing and flashing and splashing and clashing ; 

8. And so never ending, but always descending. 
Sounds and motions for ever and ever are blending — 
All at once and all o'er, with a mighty uproar. 

And in this way the water comes down at Lodore. 

III. 

103. LITTLE STREAMS. 

LITTLE streams are light and sh&dow, 
^ Flowing (hrQugh the pasture meadow. 
Flowing by the green way-side. 
Through the fdrest dim and wide. 
Through the hamlet ^ still and small— " 
By the cottage, by the hall. 
By the ruin'd abbey ^ still — 
Turning here and there a mill. 
Bearing tribute ^ to the river — 
Little streams, I love you ever. 

2. Summer music is there flowing — 
Flowering plants in them are growing; 
Happy life is in them all, 
Creatures innocent and small; 

^ — , . — — — ■ - ■ ■" " ■ I 

' H^tm'let, a small village. ' TiiVute, something famished 

' AVbey, a monastic establish- as a mark of aid received, or as that 

ment, or house and church devoted which is due or deserved, that which 

to the uses of a religious order enlarges or forms a part of. 



LITTLE STREAMS. 



Little bird| eome down to drink, 
Fearless of their leafy brink ; 
Noble trees beside them grow, 
Glooming them with brAndhe^ low ; 
And between, the snn^ine, glantjing, 
In their little waves, is ddn9ing, 
S. Little streams have flower§ a many. 
Beautiful and fair aj any : 
Typha strflng, and green bur-reed ; 
Willow-herb, with eotton-seed ; 
ArrSw-head, with eye of jet ; 
And the water-violet. 
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There the flowering-rush you meet^ 
And the plumy mdadow-sweet; 
And, in places deep and stilly^ 
Marble-like, the water-lily. 

^. Little streams, their voices cheery, 
Sound forth welcomes to the weary; 
Flowing on from day to day. 
Without stint and without stay: 
Here, upon their flowery bank. 
In the old time pilgrims drank — 
Here have seen, as now, pass by, 
King-fisher, and dragon-fly 
Those bright things that have their dwelling, 
Where the little streams are welling. 

5. Down in valleys green and lowly, 
MArmuring not and gliding slowly ; 
Up in mountain-hollows wild. 
Fretting like a peevish child ; 
Through the hamlet, where all day 
In their waves the children play ; 
Running west, or running east. 
Doing good to man and beast — 
Always giving, weary never. 
Little streams, I love you ever. 



-•-•-^ 



SECTION XXVI. 

I. 

104. SAIJ^T CHRISTOPHER. 

PART FIRST 

THE story of St. Christopher, the man so strdng and so 
simple-hearted, has never 15st its charm. He wag a giant 
of Canaan, and was called Offero, or Bearer; that is, one who 
carries great bftrden§. So proud was he of his wonderful 
strength that he determined to set forth from the land of 
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Canaan in search of the most powerful monarch in the world, 
whom alone he would condescend to serve. 

2. Offero traveled far and wide and served various masters, 
but left each as soon as he found there was one more powerful. 
He served a mighty king, but the king was afraid of the devil. 
Then he served the devil, but found he was afraid of Jesus 
Christ. " I can never rest," said he, " nor can I taste bread in 
peace, until I have entered the service of Jesus Christ, who is 
more powerful than any king on earth, or than Satan himself." 

3. N"o sooner did he say these words than he saw at the opening 
of a cave a hgrmit ^ weaving his baskets, with his prdyer-beads 
of small stones and his crdss at his side. " Canst thou tell me 
how I can serve that Jesus Christ who is more powerful than 
any king, and even than Satan, the Prince of Evil?" 

4. The hermit replied gently, " This King, whose service thou 
art seeking to enter, will require thee to obey His will instead 
of thy own, to fast biten and to pray much." — " Fast I will not, 
for then I should lose my streugth ; and to pray I have never 
learned — yet I wish with my whole heart to serve thy Christ." 

5. The hermit was touched by these earnest words, and 
pointing to the turbulent ^ river, whose hoarse mftrmftrs filled 
the air, he said : " Though thou canst neither fast nor pray; our 
Lord Jesus Christ will not refuse thy service. Take thy stand 
on the bank of that deep and rapid stream, and carry over the 
travelers who call on thee for'help; for there be many that seek 
my solitude,^ and many that pass through this desert to the 
regions beyond." 

6. Offero h6ard the words of the hermit with joy, and with 
a glad countenance took up his abode* on the banks of the 
stormy river. Many a one did he carry on his broad shoulders 
across its seething * waters, ever rejoicing in this his service of 
Jesus Christ. Meanwhile the hermit taught him many things 
concerning his great Master. 

7. One night the giant heard a childish voice calling aloud 



* Her^mit, a soUtaiy, whose life state of being alone, 

is divided between prayer and labor. * A bode', the place where one 

^ Turbulent (ter' bu lent), dis- dwells or lives. 

turbed ; unquiet ; restless. * Seeth'ing, boiling ; bubbling. 

' 9$ri tude, a lonely^ place ; 9 
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to him : " Good Offero, come and carry me over the swift river." 
Prdmpt to his trust he came at the call, and on the river-bank 
stood a small, beautifal child, who held out his hands to the 
faithfal s6rvitor.^ Offero took up the tiny figure as if he were 
a feather. But no sooner had he stepped into the stream than 
the child on his shoulder grew heavier than any bfirden his 
mighty strength had ever before endured. 

8, For a moment his limbs seemed to fail him, but he be- 
thought himself to say, " My Jesus, all for Thee !" and instantly 
his feet touched the further ^ shore. Setting the child down 
on the green bank while he wiped the great drops of sweat 
from his brow, he said, " Child, I think the whole world would 
not have set so weightily on my shoulders as thou." 

9, But the child answered: "Wonder not, good Offero; for 
know that this night thou hast carried, not the world, but Him 
who made the world. Henceforth thou shalt no longer be called 
Offero, but Christofero. Plant now thy dry staff in the ground, 
and to-m6rr6w thou shalt find it covered with leaves and 
flowers in token ^ that I am He." 

10, And when Christofero saw in the morning that it was 
indeed so, he bowed himself to the dnst and said, " Truly He 
whom I serve is the Greatest and the Best of Masters. 

II. 

105. SAI^T CHRISTOPHER. 

PART SECOND. 

SOON after this the word of our Lord came unto Chris- 
topher, that he should arise and go into another country, 
for thfire also service wa§ required of him. 

2. After many days and nights Christopher reached a large 
city, and entering in, he found the streets filled with people, 
and everywhere were idols and their temples. Then he knew 
that here he was to tarry ; * but he understood not the language 
of the people, therefore, kneeling down, he prayed to Jesus 

* Ser^vi tor, one who professes remote or distant, 
dutj or obedience. 3 In to'ken, as a sign. 

« Fur^tber, here wean^ the nio^t * T^i^ryi to regain ; to wftit 
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Christ that this strange tongue ^ might become as familiar to 
him as his native language. 

5. Rising from his knees, Christopher found that his Master 
had heard his prdyer. Immediately he was able to comprehend' 
whither the crowds about him were going, and for what pur- 
pose. The Christians of Samos, hunted like wolves by their 
pagan rulers, according to the edict of the Emperor Decius,* 
w6re on that day to be given to the beasts in the (jlreus. 

Jf. Christopher moved on with the throng,* and sought a 
place as near as possible to these confessors of the faith. As 
they entered the arena' he called aloud, "Be of good cheer, 
my brothers, and persevere unto the end for Christ Jesus ! '* 
This fearless exhortation creating a tumult among the specta- 
tors, the president of the games ordered the offender to be 
expelled.^ 

o. As the oflBcers approached and saw his gigantic figure they 
hesitated, and Christopher said, "Such puny' creatures as ye 
are I could crush with my fingers, but fear not! Ye serve 
your master, and I serve One far mightier, as I will show." 
Going out, he planted his huge staff firmly in the ground, pray- 
ing to G6d that it might again put forth leaves and fruit in 
order to convert these people. 

6. And again God hearkened to the prayer of His servant, 
for immediately, the dry staff stood before all the city a palm- 
tree in full leaf, and bearing most delicious dates. At this 
sight many were instantly converted to Christ. But the king, 
Dagnus, hearing of these wonders and filled with hatred, 
ordered that Christopher should be brought before him. 

7. He, meanwhile, remained without the city receiving and 
instructing those who resorted to him. The soldiers found 
him alone and absorbed in prayer, his face and figure so subHme 
in attitude and expression that they paused in fear before him. 
When Christopher had finished his devotions, he said to 
them, " Whom do you seek ? " 

» Tongue (tung), language; speech. * Thrbng, a multitude of persona 

' 05m pre hSnd'', to understand. ^ A re'na, the central area of a 

' De'ci uSj a Roman general who circus or amphitheatre. 

became emperor in 249. He origi- * Ex p^Ued', driven out. 

nated the seventh general persecu- ' Fu'ny, small and feeble, 

tiou- 
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8. They answered, " The king has sent us for thee." Chris- 
topher repHed, "Unless I go willingly, ye can do naught be- 
cause of my great strength. But because I desire above all 
things to behold my Master, lead me to the king." — "What 
dost thou command us to do ? " they exclaimed. " Seeing thy 
great fidelity, we too will serve thy Christ!" And they en- 
treated ^ him that he should save himself. 

9. But Christopher insisted ^ on being brought before the 
king, who interrogated him as to his name and profession. 
" Before I was baptized, they called me Offero, but now I am 
called Christofero." — " Thou hast given thyself a silly name in 
taking that of Christ who wa§ crijcified, and who can do 
nothing for Himself or for thee." 

10. "With good reason," retorted Christopher, "hast thou 
been called Dagrius ; thou who art the death of the world and 
the companion of the devil." Then the king, filled with rage, 
pronounced his sentence: "Bind this Christopher to a pillar, 
and let four hundred archers pierce him with their Arrows." 

11. The archers indeed were skillful, but not a weapon 
reached its mark. One arrow turned in its flight, as if driven 
by an invisible hand, and entered the king's eye. Roaring with 
pain, he cried out to the axemen, " Behead that evil one!" 

12. Then Christopher called out in a loud voice, " Behold, O 
Dagnus! my end is at hand, but take the garth that is wet with 
my blood, and lay it on thy WQunded eye, and thou shalt recover 
thy sight." At the same moment the head of Christopher rolled 
on the earth. 

IS. The king commanded them to lay the earth soaked in the 
martyr's blood, on his eye, and lo ! the pain ceased, the sight was 
restored, and Dagnus, like another Paul, with the recovery of 
his bodily sight, received the gift of perfect faith. 

III. 

106. THE SIGJSr OF THE CROSS. 

IT is the token, the memorial of the pains and humiliations 
which our dear Lord bore for us ; and each time we make 
it we ought to mean thereby that we take up His Cr6ss, accept it 

* So tr#at'ed, be^^ed ; persuade^. * la sj^t', tQ l?e 4et^niiuiQ4» 
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w^illingly, clasp it to our hearty and unite all we do to His sav- 
ing Passion. With this intention, let the Sign of the Crfiss be 
ygur first waking act ; dedicating your day to Him as a soldier 
of the Cross, let your last conscious act before sleep be that 
precious sign, which will banish evil spirits from your bedside 
and rest upon you as a safeguard till the day returns. 

2. Begin your prdyers, your work, with the Sign of the Cross, 
in token that they are dedicated to Him. Let it sanetify your 
going out and your coming in. Let it hallow your conversation 
and intercourse with others, whether social or in the order of 
business. Who could be grasping, over-reaching, false; who 
could give way to unkind words, judgments, uncharitable gos- 
sip, unholy talk, who had but just stamped the Cross of Christ 
upon their lips in token that they are pledged to use the gift of 
speech, like all else, in the service of their G6d ? 

S. Let it consecrate your food, so that eating and drinking, 
instead of the mere indulgence of earthly cravings, may be " to 
the glory of God." Let the Sign of the Cross soothe and stay 
you in sorr^^, when, above all, you are brought near Him who 
lays it on you, but who also bore it for you. Let it sober and 
steady your hour of joy or pleasure. Let it calm your impulse 
of impatience, of petulance, of intolerance of others, of eager 
self-assertion or self-defence. Let it check the angry expression 
ready to break forth, the unkind word, the unloving sarcasm. 

4. Let it purify the light, or careless, or irreverent utterance, 
the conventional falsehood, the boastful word of self-seeking. 
And be s\ire that if the Sign of the Cross is thus your compan- 
ion and safeguard thrgugh the day, if in all places and seasons 
you accustom yourself to "softly make the sign to angels 
known," it will be as a tower of strength to you, and the power 
of evil over you will become feebler and feebler. 

IV. 

107. THE HUJST'S DEFEAT. 

[ Attila, JCing of the Huns^ approaching the city of Troyesy Saint Lupus, 
who was then bishop of the place ^ went forth to meet him^ saying : * ' Who 
are you, who waste and ruin the earth?" And Attila answered, "/ am 
the Scourge of God" Whereon the holy bishop replied: ^*The Scourge, 
of God is welcome j " and opened the gates of the city to him. But, as his 
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soldiers enteredy GoD, doubtless in reward of such humble submission to Divine 
Providence^ blinded them, so that they passed through without doing the least 
injury to the place or the ii%habitants.'\ 

1. 

IT wa§ in the glad midsummer time^ the sun shone bright 
and clear^ 
The birds were singing in the boughs, the Air was full of cheer. 
And overhead the blue sky spread, without a fleck or flaw, 
When messengers of evil brought the fearful news to Troyes. 
" With fire and s?(;ord, a savage horde ^ is wasting all the land ; 
No force may stem 2 their wild onslaught,^ no pity stay their hand ; 
And hither now their course is bent : before the set of sun. 
Will close him round your walls of strength, the fierce and fiery 
Hun!'' 

2, 

Ah, me ! the woful sights and sounds that filled the city then. 
The terror wild of wife and child, the still despdir of men ; 
In the council and the arsenal * were tumult and affright — 
One palsy of white terror bound the burgher and the knight. 
" Yet,'' said their princely bishop, " is not G6d as strfing to save. 
As when He led His chosen race across the parted wave ? 
Oh! seek Him still, against whose will no danger can befall. 
Although the leaguered^ hosts of hell were thundering at yQur 
wall." 

Then a calm fell on the people, and a chant of piteous prAyer, 
Eose in solemn diapagon^ on the hushed and trembling Air; 
And, amid their doleful litanies, the bishop passed in state 
To where the foe, with heavy blow, struck at the outer gate. 
From the arched and olden doorway, asked he of their c&ptain 

strong: 
*Now, who are you would menace thus our peaceful homes 

with wrong ? " 

^ H5rde, a company of wandering ^ Ar'se nal, a magazine of anns 

people migrating from place to place, and military stores. 

^ St^m, to oppose. ^ Leag^ered (le'gerd), united. 

> On^Blaught, attack ; assault. ^ Di'a parson, harmony. 
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But Attilla answered seomfully, he spake in bitter mtrfh : 

" 'Ti^ the Seoftrge of G6d, to ■whom 'tij given to slay and waste 

dieearflil'' 

J^ 
The pastor bowed obedienpe low, laid eope and staff Aside, 
Then ou9e again addressed him to tiiat man of blood and pride ; 
But now Budh accents elothed hi| words, sudh tender tone§ and 

moving. 
That all who heard were inly stirred at & faith so leal ' and 

loving: 

> Ual, loyal ; faithfnl ; tnje. 
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''And God forbid our gates should close against the Master 

dear; 
In whatsoever guise He comes, He's sorely welcome here. 
We gladly bid Him to our halls — we pray Him there abide," — 
And with his own old hands he flung the clanging portals wide. 

5. 

Have you seen the stream that swept, like chaff, its curbing 

banks Away, 
Silver-footed tread the meadows, nor displace a branch or spray ? 
So, thrQugh the gates of Troyes unbarred, slow welled the fiery 

Hun; 
But he reft no burgher's treasures, and his hand was raided 

gainst none. 
Oh ! the wonders of G5d's m6rcy ! he w^ blind to all things 

nigh- 
Only saw he clouds of angels, threatening from the upper sky; 
And a terror wilder than it brought urged on the affrighted 

horde — 
Her prelate's faith saved Troyes from scathe,^ and the fierce 

barbarian st^ord. 

* — ^— i^p— ^ 

' Scathe, damage ; waste ; destructioD. 
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T^B FlGURBS RBFBR TO PaGBS WHERE THE WOROS ARE TO BE FOUND. 



Abbey y 350. 
Abode ^ 353. 
Accident y 97. 
Acclaim^ X05. 
Accommodate^ 45. 
Aceoetedy 195. 
Accumulated^ 6a 
Adjutant^ 71. 
Admirable y 139. 
Adversary y 61. 
Affectation^ xox. 

Affectionate^ 53. 
^^0/ff, 47. 
Against, 47. 
AgAasty 167. 
Agreeable^ 113. 
A isle f X04. 
-/4/«, 315. 
Alludes^ 63. 
Alluded, 66. 
Alms, xox. 
.<4^/, 347. 
^ikw, 347. 
Altitude, 49. 
AmaiUy 165. 
Amazement, 6x. 
Ambulanee, 335. 

<4m^««A, 3X1. 

Amusement, 315. 
^ «(;«w, X67. 
Anielo/e, 76, ax6. 
Antic, 106. 
Anticipation, 3x6. 
Apocalypse, 60. 
Appreciate, X87. 
Approbation, xox. 
Architectural, 73. 



Arena, 356. 
^nV/, 174, 
Arranging, 41. 
Arsenal, 358. 
Artisan, 73. 
Artist, X33. 
Ascertain^ 129. 
Assuaged, 174. 
Assured, 183. 
^ uditor, 310. 
Austere, 175. 
Avalanche, 84, 
Azure, 331. 

Balcony, 46. 
Banishment, 78. 
Barefoot, 72. 
Barfleur, x68. 
-fiay, 247. 
Bazaar, 80. 
^^ar, 58. 
^^^IKf 64, 83. 
Bedight, x8a 
Begirt, 163. 
Bengal, 71. 
Bestowed, X55. 
Bewildered, 5a. 
Bleak, 43, 56. 
Blenheim, 87. 
^/t>A/, 96. 
Blissful, X34. 

Board, 303. 
Boon, X34, x63. 

Brawny, X91. 
Briefly, 198. 
Brood, 190. 



^»^/<r, 159. 

Butcher, 170. 

Cabinet, 15X. 
Cairo, 83. 
Calamity, 194. 
California, 173. 
Callow, X9X. 

CSMITVa, X2X. 

Capacity, 100. 
Capricious, 338. 
Carav0», 3x5. 
Cardinal- flower, \^% 
Carnage, 334. 
Castanet, 70. 
Castigation, 147. 
Cataract, 3x9. 
Catechumen, 68. 
Cathay, 50. 

Celestial, 148, 233. 

Chalice, 180. 

Chapel, 13X. 
Chandelier, iix. 
CAa«/, 304. 
Characteristic, 146. 
Cft«^4^, 183. 
Chivalry, x6o. 
Choicest, xii. 
Circumstance, 45. 
Clangor, 146. 
Clarion, 83. 
Clever, xi8. 
Colorado, 59. 
Common, XX5. 



C^MW^ff^r, 170. 
Companions, 197 
Compelled, 45. 
Compensate, X95. 
Complex, 74. 
Comprehend, 355. 
Concentrate, 44. 
Concluded, 108. 
Confirmed, 61. 
Confounded, 195. 
Confusion, 135. 
Congratulate, X3x. 
Consecrate, 204. 
Consequential, 146^ 
Cmwk/, 75. 
Contemplate, 60. 

Contend, 144. 
Continuous, 337. 
Conversation, 53. 
Copse, 89. 
Corpulent, 48. 
Courtier^ 108. 
Owy, 52. 

Creature, 58, 113. 
Crest, 181. 
Crevice, 47, 315. 
Crinkles, 176. 
Crtfw«, 193. 
Cultivated, 41. 
Curious, XX7. 
Curtly, 333. 
Custom, 198. 
Customer, 4X. 

Dainties, X99. 
Dairy-house, 319. 
i^wif, 43. 
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Decius^ ass. 
Decoration^ %yj. 
Decreasing^ 41. 
Deedy 44. 
De/ecty 41. 
Deferentially y 333. 
Deferred^ 198. 
Deign^ 303. 
Deliberately^ 97. 
Delicate^ 46. 
Delirious^ 318. 
Z>^//, 233. 
Demolished^ 146. 
Department^ 333. 

Descriedy 65. 
Design^ 133. 
Desolate^ 43. 
Despair^ 70. 
Despite^ iBs. 
Detaily 194. 
Detective^ 343. 
Devise^ 63. 
Devoured^ 48. 
Dexterity^ 193. 
Dexterously y 137. 
Diapason^ 358. 
Difficulty 46. 

Dilemma^ xo8. 
/>t^e, 327. 

Discern^ 192. 
Discussedy 130. 
Disjectingy 248. 
Dismaly 108, 347. 
Dismayy 328. 
Dispositiony zo6, zo8. 
Divany 8x. 
Doffedy 161. 
i7(7/^, 148. 
DominoSy 98. 
Z?<»M, z6o. 
Draughty 316. 
Dreary y 43, 247. 

Dwarjishy 3x5. 

EarUy 43. 
Ecstasyy 129. 
Efficienty 143. 
Effectivey 133. 

-^^''^'t S3- 
ElementSy 234. 

Emblazony 62. 
Emblem y utiq, 
Embroideredy 191. 
Emergency y 193. 
EngineerSy 63. 



EnermouSy 69. 
Enticedy 99. 
Entrancedy 304. 
Entreatedy 356. 
Episodey 67. 
Epitaphy 48. 
i?r^, 58. 
^r«», 67. 
ErminCy 56. 
Eschewingy 73. 
Essayedy 105. 
Europeany 83. 
Evidently y 138. 
Evince y 97. 
Evincingy 330. 
Exaltedy 60. 
ExclamcUiony 45. 
Exhaustedy zoz. 
Exhibitedy 123. 
^jr«7*, 78. 
Expectanty 85. 
Expelledy 355. 
Expiosiony Z42. 
Exquisite^ 216. 
Exquisitely y 337. 

Fabricsy z86, 
Facultyy Z32. 
Palchiony 83. 
Falieriy zsz. 
Falteringy 230. 
Famey ly.. 
Familiarities^ 76. 
Familiarly y 8z. 
Faminey 3x7. 
FamouSy 86. 
^oj/, 45. 
-^a/«/, 96. 
FeatSy Z05. 
Festaly 74, z88. 

FickUy Z06. 
Firm^ 43. 
Firmamenty 233. 
FissureSy 60. 
/<//«/, z66. 
Flashedy 333. 
Flavor y 3x7. 
Flawy z6s> 
Flushedy 6z. 
Floridy 49. 
Fore/end^ 163. 
Foregoney soo. 
Foreigny ZZ3. 
Foreigner y 78. 
Forest y zxx. 

Fortnighty 337, 
Fossily 139. 






Fragmenty 96. 
Franky 66. 
/'raj', xos. 
Frequenty xsx. 
Frontiery 307, a43i 
Fumbledy 53. 
Further y 354. 



Garri&My 9»f, 
Gazelle y 76. 
Geniusy 133. 

Ghastlyy 170. 
Glacier y 84. 
-Glarcy 3x7. 
Gleamingy 44. 
Gloomyy XZ4. 
Glutton^ X99. 
Goblet y 321. 
Gorhamy 907. 
GracCy 303. 
Gradationsy 43, 
Grandeursy 59. 

Greenhousey 96. 
GreWy 44. 
GuerdoUy 105. 
Guesty 304. 

^a»A, 333. 
^»r/, 337. 
Gutta-perchay X07. 

Gymnasiumy X53. 

Habitation^ 75. 
He^itudey 73. 
Hamlety 250. 
Hanky X49. 
HapUsSy 87. 
HarboTy X49. 
Hard byy 87. 
Harmony^ 193. 
Hastily 53. 

63. 
Hearthy 58. 
HeedlesSy x6a 

Helnty X65. 
Heraldy 105. 
HerbagCy 328. 
Hermity 253. 
HerOy 227. 
Hesperidesy 74. 
Homely y 194. 
Hordcy 258. 
Horizouy 74. • 



^i9f /, 76. 
HostiUy 30& 
Hubbuby Z07. 
/r««^, X25. 
/Tw^, XX7. 
Hurricaney X65. 
Hypocrisy y 194. 
Hyssop^ X85. 

/^, 71. 
/49&raf 1x4. 
A&o/, x86. 
Illustratey 7X, X7S 
ImaginatioUy xaa. 

Impaled^y 193. 
Imperial y 63. 

fmpetuousy X92. 
Impetusy X93. 
Impress y X19. 
InadequAtey 150. 
Incidenty 186. 
Indiany 909. 
IndicatCy 60. 
Indignatiouy 194 
IndustriouSy 46. 
Ineffiabley X94. 
Inflamedy X95. 
IngeniouSy izj, 
Initialy 63. 
Ity'unctionf saS. 

Insertedy 62. 
Ihsisty 356. 
Instanty 338. 
Instincty 70. 
InteUtgencey X98. 
Intelligeniy 45. 

Inierrupiedy 157. 
IntervietVy xs6l 
/» tokeny 254. 
Intrusively y sas- 
Invokedy 63. 
Inundatey 337. 
IrascibUy 333. 
Irruptiony 179^ 
Isolatedy 67. 

^<x««/^, 73. 
^^//j', X08. 
yubilecy x8o. 
5^»»ur/iiMS 75. 

Kharioumy 75. 
Knick-knacks^ qg> 

Laggard^ xos. 
Laneey xos. 
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Languidly^ aoo. 
Last^ 53. 
Lattices^ 80. 
Lawn^ 96. 
League^ 61. 
Lettguered^ 258. 
Leal^ 359. 
Liberal^ 99. 
Ltege^ x68. 
Lingered^ 99. 
Lists y X03. 
Lolled^ 53. 
Ludicrous^ 193. 
LuscttmSf 316. 
Luxury^ 333. 

Magnificent^ Z3Z,i79. 
Majestically^ 69. 

Mangled^ S3, 334. 
Mani/estOy 63. 
Manuscripts^ 179. 
Marshalled^ 65. 
MarskeSy 190. 
Martyr^ 179. 
Marvelous^ 133. 
Matin^ 43. 
Mature^ 83, 93. 
Maturity^ 150. 

^a>, 89. 
Meed^ Z06. 
Melancholy^ 1x3. 
Melodious^ 334. 
Memorandum^ 57. 
MerCy X48. 
Meridian^ 3x4. 
Message^ 53. * 
Microscope^ X53. 
MieUy X63. 
Minster^ X03, 
Minstrel^ iji. 
Miracle^ X3x, 199. 
^«W>t, 58. 

Modeled^ X33. 
Moderation^ X98. 
Modern^ X77. 
Ar<;//, 75. 
Monastery^ X78. 
Monogram^ 62. 
Moouy 909. 
Moor^ X48. 
Moorlandy 43. 
Murky y 43. 
Muse^ 330. 
Museum^ X33. 
Mussulmauy 3x5. 
^$frtad^ X18. 



Mystery y 303. 
Mystical^ 60. 

Narrow y X13. 
Native^ X5x. 
Naturalist^ X5X. 
Naughty y 1x7. 
Nectary 33x. 
Neaphytey 174. 
Noble 167. 
Nothingy X9S. 
Novicey 178. 
Numerically y 6a, 

Obstructiony 143. 
(TcAXff, 334. 
Occupiedy 53. 
(7c>lrr, xsS. 
OdiouSy 3x5. 
Ominousy 335. 
Onslaughty 358. 
Opinion^ 44. 
Oracular y X98. 
Oratory X43. 
Orchestray 74. 
Orienty 50. 
Originaly X39. 
OriolCy 73. 

Pacijicy 50. 
PagaUy XS7. 
Pa^^, x6a 
/W/, 3x6. 
Pallidy 303. 

Pashay 77. 
PcUhetiCy 338. 
Patiently y 46. 
PatroUy X33. 

Pendenty x8o. 
PenetratCy 193. 
PerceptibUy 338. 
Perchcy X69. 
Perchance^ 136. 
Perennialy 339. 
Performances X38. 
Per/umcy 44. 
Perily 44. 
Perilousy \$q. 

Perplexedy X05. 
Perplexity y X39. 
Pervadingy 333. 
/!p//y, X57. 
PicturesquOy 83. 
P^n^, 60. 
Plantationy 33X. 
Pleasure^ 41. 



[ /Vftfff/, xx8. 
iVw*/, 73. 
Ploddingy 80. 
PlumagCy X37. 
Police y 343. 

Pomegranatey 83. 
Ponder edy 316. 
Ponderingy 6x. 
Porchy 96. 
PortmanteaUy 88. 
Portray y 60. 
PossagnOy 131. 
Possessedy xorj. 
Posterity y X33. 
PredilectioUy 184. 
Prefatory y 49. 
Premisesy X45. 
Presidedy X78. 

^^''<yi 53. 
Preventedy xoo. 
Primitivey X3Q. 
PrincipieSy 108. 
Procession y 2x9. 

Prodigy y 6x. 
Produce y 7x. 
Pro/oundy 108. 
Profusely y 238. 
PronunciamentOy 
146. 

Proverby 88. 
Providenccy 88. 
ProvisioUy xoi. 
/»««y, 215, 355. 
PurchasCy 43. 
PursSy 58. 
-P«', 45- 

^^M, 86. 

Ransomedy 44. 
RapturCy 304. 
RavinCy 338. 
Recognizey X38. 
Recur, X83. 
Redressy 195. 
/ftfir/; x66. 
Refusedy 300. 

^<^A 74. 

Rehearsingy 343. 
Renowny X05. 
Repelledy 158. 
Republican, 73. 
ReputatioUy X23. 
Request, 300. 
Requiemy 64. 
Resignedy xoo. 



Resisty xSx. 
ResourceSy X9B. 

Retinucy xdrj, 
Reveledy 3x6. 

Reverently y x6z. 
RevolutioUy 193. 
Revolvingy 6z. 
Rivulety 85, X75. 
Roamingy 153. 
/?^, 343. 
Roody X03. 
/P«j/", 46. 
i?a9/, 3x0. 
Rouen y X69. 
Round TabUy xoa. 
i?<7«/, 86. 
RoutCy 69. 
Ruefuly X37. 
Ruinedy X95. 



Sacerdotal, 304. 
Sagacityy X4X. 
^azV/, 57. 

50<ff/ Bernard, 8< 
Sally, 317. 
SalutatioUy 81. 
51a« ^M*, 137. 
5a» ^aff, X37. 
Sardius, 185. 
^av^, x6o. 

Scathe, 360. 
tSMoffff^r, X64. 
Scourge, 149. 
Sculpture, 133. 
Sculptures y X38. 
Seething, 353. 
Sensation, 133. 
Sensible, 6x. 
Sentinely 64. 
Slfr/", 163, 
Servitory 254. 
Sharper y 66. 
Sheathy x6o. 
SheerSy X36. 
Shippedy 114. 
Shocking, 87. 
Shrank, 50. 
Shrine y 204. 
Shroudsy X67. 
Shuffle, 240. 
^'Aj', 66. 
.SjV^, x68. 
Skipper y 165, 

Sluggard, 339. 
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INDEX TO NOTES. 



Snappish^ 1x4. 
Snubbed^ loa 
Sobriety^ 130. 
Social^ 97. 
Solemnly^ xoo. 
Solitary^ 228. 
Solitude^ 253. 
Sombre^ 323. 
Sovereign^ 33X 
Spare^ 58. 
Special^ 184. 
specimen^ 151. 
Spectacle^ 63. 
Spectraly 84. 
5/>«r, 59. 
Squalid^ 50. 
Stammered^ 57. 
5/ar>&, x66. 
Stately^ 183. 
Steedy 103. 
•Sy^m, 358. 
StifHulating^ 143. 
Stocky 41. 
Stockadty 207. 
Strait^ 122. 
Stratagem^ 318. 
Strive^ 43. 
StudlOy 123. 
Stunted^ 3x5. 



Sturdy^ 237. 
Subdued^ 234. 
Subsidence^ X93. 
Subtiiey 59. 
Subtle^ 307. 
Successor^ X67. 
Suffocation^ X43. 
Suggest^ X52. 
Sulkyy XX7. 
Summit^ 90. 
Superby 3x8. 
Superftuityy 54. 
Surely^ 42. 
Surf^ x66. 
Swardy 74. 
Sivathy X76. 
Symboly 191. 

Tarry, 254. 
7<«w«>', 80. 
Tedious^ 55, 2x5. 
Tempter y 44. 
TVj/, 49. 

Therefore^ 44. 
Threshold^ X50. 
Througy 355. 
Thtvartingy X57. 
TYwy, 56. 



TiMWOJlaWifr, X36. 

Tongucy 355. 
Tortoise^ 72. 
Tournament, X05. 
Tourney^ X7X. 
Trans/brmationf 

131. 
Transporting, 2x6. 
Traverse, X34. 
Treacherous, 75. 
Tribute, 350. 
Trice, 96. 

Triumphantly^ X67. 
Trivial, 194. 
Trophy, (a. 
Trudging, 72. 
TVm/, 52. 
Turbulent^ 253. 
7¥vafiK, 58. 
Tyranny, 78. 

Unction, X84. 
Unpriced, X85. 
University, ijj. 
Uttered, 52. 

Valor, 105. 
Variegated, X25. 
Variety, ^\. 



Varlet, 136. 
Vatican, X79. 
Veering, x6s. 

K«7, X91. 
Venetian, x3x« 
Vertical, 59. 
Vesper, 43. 

Viceroy, 78. 

Vivifying, 49. 
Voyage, XX4. 

Wampum, 49. 
Waned, 150. 
H^amVr, 2iow 
Wasted, 87. 
Waxen, X34. 
Wend, x63. 
Whooping, x(£ 
Wigwam, 135. 
^i7xwa», 46. 

Wrath, 194. 
^rw^, 58. 
^reff^A, X9x. 

Fiw/i?, xxok 



ADDITIONAL NOTES. 



Chosen City o/Mmry, 

Chrysalis, 92. 
Crenelated, 244. 
Crumble, 92. 
Crumping, 91. 



Denial, go. 

Escorted, 240. 
Estimate, 240. 

Lurch, 95i 



Marie Aimee^ 239. 
Minarets, 344. 

Rime, 91. 

Saint yane Frances, 
339. 



Tedium, 343, 
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